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PREFACE 

Agricultural education has for the past two or three decades 
busied itself primarily with teaching country people how to earn 
a living. It has succeeded so well in this that men of all the other 
occupations are coming to envy the farmer his ease and his inde- 
pendence. Few people, however, envy the farmer his rural 
life. Almost every one wonders how he can endure Uving so far 
away from folks, and how he can get along without the many 
ready-made amusements of the city. Even the farmer himself 
frequently feels, if he is to have any enjoyment, that he must 
go to town for it. The present volume attempts — by bringing 
together the personal experiences of a wide variety of men and 
women — to indicate some of the more important pleasures 
with which coimtry life may be enriched. It is — so far as the 
editor is aware — the first serigus attempt of the kind that has 
been made. 

The first group of selections has to do with the type of indi- 
vidual who is most at home in the coimtry, the second treats 
of the pleasures which may be found in solitude, the third 
shows how various types of men have found enjoyment in a 
rural environment, the fourth contrasts life in the city with 
life in the country, still another describes man's mastery over 
the crops of the fields and the domestic animals, one story 
depicts the imstinted loyalty of man's best out-of-door friend 
— the dog, one story pitilessly portrays the meagre life of those 
who are too impoverished of soul to enjoy what the country 
has to give, finally a group of stories discuss the various sociolog- 
ical and economic problems of farm life. Taken together, these 
selections should give the reader an imderstanding of a few of 
the unlimited possibilities of life in the country. 

304267 



iv PREFACE 

The present volume may be pxirsued with pleasure by the 
general reader, it may be used in classes to create a clearer 
imderstanding and appreciation of good literature, or it may be 
employed as a book of specimens in classes where an intensive 
study of description and narration is made. 

JAMES CLOYD BOWMAN 
Ames, Iowa, 
January 7, igi6. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Analysis of Literary Forms 

Literature is the artistic interpretation of action, thought, 
and feeling. It selects and organizes human experience in such 
a way that the reader's interest and pleasure are aroused 
through an appeal to his finer sensibilities. It is governed by 
definite canons. Since this is true, the reader needs to be famil- 
iar with its purpose and its organization in order to grasp the 
fullest enjoyment that it has to give. Too often the reader 
feels that if he stops to analyze he will lose his pleasure in lit- 
erature. Instead, if he tries honestly, he will find that his 
pleasure will be appreciably heightened through an intelligent 
imderstanding and interpretation. 

Description 

In analyzing a piece of description, the reader should imder- 
stand that the author, by presenting experience in the form of 
pictures, attempts to arouse his feelings. He should know also, 
that — aside from his elemental feelings — his emotions are 
reached primarily through the appeals which the author makes 
to his various senses. 

In order to reach the feelings of the reader, the author at- 
tempts first of all to construct pictures which are not blurred. 
He accomplishes this by selecting a definite physical point of 
view and by maintaining a consistent perspective. He further 
keeps his picture clear by selecting, grouping, and subordinating 
characteristic details in a way that continually holds the funda- 
mental image before the imagination. 

In addition, he chooses a definite emotion, and relates his ma- 
terial to this. He selects and arranges his details so that they 
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constantly appeal, through one or another of the senses, to 
the particular mood that he wishes to arouse in the reader. He 
associates ideas which recall experience and connote definite 
feeling. In this way he presents a picture which has a definite 
tone. 

In order to attain success in this form of literature, the 
author must be skillful in his use of language. He must be a 
master of the exact word. He must be able to paint clear pic- 
tures and connote delicate shades of feeling. He must be 
happy in his use of epithet. He must employ effectively the 
adverb. He must imderstand how to present his experience in 
concrete form by the use of the simile and the metaphor, — 
preferably the metaphor. He must also be able — without 
making his style seem artificial — deftly to use alliteration, 
euphony, and onomatopoeia. 

The f oUowing exercises wiU serve as a general guide in ana- 
lyzing pieces of description. 

The Summary . 

I. Summarize the fundamental image of the piece of description. 
II. Summarize the dominating emotion of the piece of description. 

The Criticism 

I. The physical point of view 

A, Has the author a fundamental image nmning through his de< 
scription? 

B. Does he keep his perspective consistent? 

C. Does he use some definite order in passing from one part of his 
fundamental image to the next? 

D, Does he select only characteristic details and successfully group 
and subordinate them? 

n. The dominating emotion 

A. Has the author consistently maintained a dominating emotion? 

B. Has he selected and grouped his material so as to emphasize 
this emotion? 

in. The Style 

A. Is the author skiUf ul in selecting words which denote and connote 
the exact effect which he wishes to produce? 
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B. Is the author skillful in his use of the epithet? 

C. Is the author efifective in his use of the adverb and the verb? 

D. Is the author a master of the simile and the metaphor? 

E. Is the author artistic in his use of alliteration, euphony, and 
onomatopoeia? 

Ernest McGaffey's "The Melancholy Crane" ^ may be ana- 
lyzed as follows: 

The Summary 

The Fundamental Image 

The crane was tall and gaunt. His plumage was of a greenish blue, and 
his wings were capable of carrying his imgainly form easily. As he sprang 
up and out from his hiding place of tall grass and drifted across the 
marshes, he appeared like the slanting shadow of a vagrant cloud. As he 
dropped down to his accustomed place again, hardly the grave moccasin 
moved from the blackened log. And when the high winds sounded, he 
would shake his feathers and curve his snaky head down, and stolidly 
await the storm to break. And when the winds were again silent and 
he stood awkwardly poised, he seemed a living scarecrow. 

The Dominating Emotion 

The melancholy crane lived in the solitary marsh with a withering chill 
in his heart. A ruthless hunter had shot his mate, and thus nevermore was 
there peace in his melancholy breast. His favorite haunt was a spot in th^ 
marsh where seldom, if ever, the foot of the hunter penetrated, and where 
the spirit of solitude allowed nothing to disturb the lone bird poised in his 
quaint desolation. And when the rain came in slanting gusts and all the 
sky was blotted out as with a giant hand, how dismal it was for him there 
in the wastes. And when the sim shone again, it was a distressing looking 
object that it beamed upon in the shape of the melancholy crane. Morning 
and evening the blackbirds flew over with noisy chatter, and the kingfisher 
gossiped, and the sooty terns, querulous of cry, wandered by and left him 
standing in severe contemplation. Down there in that nook of the swamp, 
where tadpoles swam and the black water-bugs wove shining jet tracery 
over the pools and where gaudy dragon-flies hovered, was the last retreat 
of the melancholy crane. Silence was there, and wUdness. Nothing more. 
He was a part of the picturesqueness of the marsh, a shred of its loneli- 
ness, and the very spirit and sprite of its haimted pools — this form of the 
melancholy crane. 

^ See pages 123-126 of this book. 
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The Criticism 

The Physical Point of View 

The gauntness and ungainliness of the crane constitute the fundamental 
image of the piece of description. At one place this is connoted in the 
fringing up and out of the tall marsh-grass, or in the drifting like the slanting 
shadow of a vagrant doud, or in the dropping down again to the marsh; 
at another, in the snaky head, or in the awkward poise. It makes little dif- 
ference at what place one examines the description, he comes upon the same 
awkward, gaunt, ungainly, living scarecrow. 

The DominaHng Emotion 

The word, melancholy, recurs again and again throughout the descrip- 
tion like the refrain of a song. The feeling which it denotes and connotes 
produces the dominating emotion. The author is especially skiHf ul in select- 
ing the wildness and dreariness and loneliness of the marsh, and in grouping 
his material so as to bring it into an almost perfect harmony with the gaimt- 
ness, awkwardness, loneliness, and sadness of the crane. 

The Style 

If the style has a fault, it is perhaps in a certain lack of restraint. The 
author seems over-amdous, at times, to maintain the feeling of mdancholy. 
He is, however, usually skillful in denoting realistic pictures. At his best, 
'he depends primarily upon the effective use of the adjective and the verb. 
The following is a characteristic example: "Down there in that nook of the 
swamp, where tadpoles swam and the black water-bugs wove shining jet 
tracery over the pools, and where gaudy dragon-flies hovered, was the last 
retreait of the melancholy crane. For there was at last the spot where the 
sun came least obtrusively, and where the hush seemed more sacred, and 
where all nature lay wrapped in shadowy garments of absolute repose. 
Hardly the white water-lilies, snowy hearts in green setting, with golden- 
petalled centers, stirred under the wanton kisses of the bold winds. Hardly 
the grave moccasin moved from the blackened log where he lay, as the old 
blue crane dropped down to his accustomed place. Silence '^as there, and 
wildness. Nothing more." Little use is made of the metaphor. The simile 
is effectively employed in the comparison of the flight of the crane to the 
slanting shadow of a vagrant doud. The euphony and rhythm aid materially 
in producing the exact effects intended. On the whole, the author succeeds 
in presenting pictiuresque scenes in a way that arouses real feeling. One 
cannot help wishing, however, that his touch had, at times, been lighter. 
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Simple Narrative Without Plot 

In a simple narrative, the author presents his experiences in 
an informal story. As he proceeds, he may linger, whenever he 
desires, to paint picturesque scenes and to relate interesting 
episodes. Since the reader's attention is not held by the sus- 
pense of plot, the author must be able to make each scene and 
each episode of immediate interest in itself. Above all, he must 
keep constantly in mind that he is an artist and that he is appeal- 
ing primarily through the imagination to human feeling. 

There is this restriction, however. The author must have 
some dominant purpose in telling his story. He must keep 
this in mind, and select and arrange his materials accordingly. . 
Every scene and every episode must have some definite relation 
to the main thread of the narrative. 

While it is necessary that the author depict each scene and 
each episode in sharp, bold outlines, it is also necessary that he 
make the general sequence of the story clear. If he is skillful, 
he will be able, without wasting words on mere mechanical 
processes, to pass quickly from one division of the story to the 
next in a sure, easy manner that leaves no clumsy imprepared 
transitions. 

If the author is to hold the attention of the reader, he must 
also be careful to arrange his situations and incidents according 
to the general laws of climax. He must gradually heighten his 
eflFects as he proceeds, and must keep his best material in re- 
serve, or the reader's attention will fag before the end of the story 
is reached. 

In addition, the author must keep clearly in mind that he is 
attempting to arouse feeling. He must select a definite emotional 
point of view and must appeal to his reader in as wide a variety 
of ways as possible in order to arouse in him a definite mood. 
If the author is successful, he must — without making his art 
so studied as to seem artificial — secure a distinct ujiity of 
tone. 
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The following exercises will serve as a general guide in ana- 
lyzing pieces of sinq)le narration: 

The Summary 

I. Summarize the fundamental purpose of the story. 
II. Summarize the dominating emotional tone of the story. 

The Criticism 

I. The organization of the material 

A. Is there a dominant purpose throughout the story? 

B, Is the general sequence of the story made dear without wasting 
time in explaining mere mechanical details? 

C Are the details selected with reference to the pictiuresque and the 
human, are they used to forward the dominant purpose of the 
story, are they arranged in the order of climax? 

n. The emotional tone of the story 

A. Is there a dominant emotional tone throughout the story? 

B. Are the scenes and episodes so arranged and developed as to keep 
the emotional tone dear? 

m. The Style 

A. For the descriptive parts, refer to the analysis of description. 

B, For the narrative parts 

1. Are the words and phrases concrete and specific? 

2. Is the conversation reported in a way that makes it seem actual? 

Thomas Dixon's "Dreams and Disillusion" ^ may be analyzed 
as follows: 

The Summary 

The Fundamental Purpose 

The stamping ground of the great herd [the dty] may be a good place 
for trade, but God never meant for man to build a home and rear children 
in it. 

The Dominating Emotional Tone 

The dominating passion of my life, when a young man in the country, 
was the dream of a beautifid home in the dty. This vision was radiant with 
the splendours of wealth and power. The lambent flame of its distant life 
filled the horizon with the glory of an endless sunrise. When I married, I 
found that my wife, too, had, during her young womanhood, seen this same 

^ See pages 87-90 of this book. 
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vision. So New York naturally swept xis into its seething tide. We began 
struggling bravely to save our dream. During the following eleven years, 
we moved twelve times and wore out three sets of household goods. Children 
had come to us, and we had tried constantly to find some place where they 
could be free and imhampered. But everywhere they were stimted and im- 
prisoned. At last the disillusioning was complete. We knew that we had 
made a mistake in choosing the dty fpr our home. And then the longing for 
the coimtry life in which we both had been reared came over us with resist- 
less power. We sat down in our narrow parlour, with its cast-iron firelogs 
and porcelain taper chandeliers, and cried over it all. 

The CRinasM 
The Organization of the Material 

In the organization of his material, the author selects dnly those details 
which will show that the city is a poor place in which to rear children. Each 
episode is treated concisely, and no space is wasted on mere mechanical 
details. The episodes are arranged in the order of climax; each experiment 
is more costly than the preceding, and seems more likely of success. Each 
forwards the dominant purpose of the story since each fails in the attempt 
to find a desirable place for the children. 

The Dominating Emotional Tone 

The emotional tone is consistently maintained. The dream of a beautifid 
home, and the struggle of eleven years to make the dream a reality, are pre- 
sented with a steadily rising feeling. When the dty fails the dreamers, they 
but face about toward the country with a surer hope. There is no wavering 
in their emotional struggle to reach their ideal. 

The Style 

The style is crisp and concise. The author shows great skill in the ease 
with which he selects words which exactly denote and connote the effects 
which he desires to produce. The following are examples: "Our home was 
just a nineteen-foot slit in a block of scorched mud with a brownstone veneer 
in front." "And then the longing for the coimtry life in which we had both 
been reared came over us with resistless power. The smell of green fields 
and wild flowers, the breath of the open sea, the music of beautiful waters, 
the quiet of woodland roads, the kindly eyes of animals we had known, the 
memory of sun and moon and star long lost in the glare of electric lights, 
began to call." In the one, the effect produced is that of the crowded arti- 
fidality of the dty. The harshness of the alliteration helps materially in 
securing the intended effect. In the other, the effect produced i3 that of the 
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restful repose and the &esh breath of the open country. Here again the 
artistry of the style fits the feeling which the author wishes to produce. 
The author uses the metaphor with ease and sureness. The following is a 
characteristic example: "The lambent flame of its distant life filled the 
horizon with the glory of an endless sunrise." Upon the whole, the author 
shows himself the master of a very effective style. 

The Short Story 

In the short story, the author presents experience in a highly 
organized manner. He attempts to produce singleness of effect 
with the greatest economy of means. Although he is boxmd to 
follow the logical exactions of plot, he attempts to produce an 
effect which is as spontaneous as life itself. If he is to be in 
any degree successful, he must be a skilled workman as regards 
both his material and his style. 

In analyzing a story, the most important problem is to grasp 
the central theme which the author wishes to impress. A hint 
at this purpose may usually be gained by glancing at the title. 
Stories that depict character generally bear the name of the 
principal personage, those that deal primarily with plot, a sug- 
gestion of the most striking situation or incident, those that 
emphasize environment, a reference to the setting. A further 
hint at the purpose will, if the story is well written, be found in 
the opening paragraphs. A character study will usually open 
with a description of the leading figure; a story of plot, with a 
novel situation; a story of environment, with a description of 
the setting. 

These opening hints will find confirmation in the complicat- 
ing situation, in the events of the ascending action, in the 
climax of the story, and in the dhumemerU, If the author is 
interested in depicting character, he will, as he proceeds, place 
the leading personages in a series of situations which will cause 
them to act in a way that will reveal their personalities. As 
the reader advances he will find that he is more interested in the 
characters themselves than in their situation or in their actions. 
If the author is interested in plot, he will present such a rapid 
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series of novel and suiprising situations and such unexpected 
turns of action that the reader will find his chief interest cen- 
tering about a curiosity as to what will ha{^)en nexL If the 
author is interested in envinniment, he will present the setting 
in such a way that the reader will be omsdous that it is the 
dominating force of the story. 

After the reader has gra^>ed the pcMnt vA6ch the author is 
trying to impress^ he should next ccHisider the extent to whicfa 
the author has succeeded. In order to decide th is, he should 
determine whether each character and each incident vitally 
helps the author forward in his purpose. He should consider 
whether any of the characters or incidents could advantageously 
have been omitted. He should further consider idiether the 
author could have introduced additional characters or incidents 
to heighten his effect. The reader should also notice the amount 
of time which elapses between the complicating situation and 
the climax of the story. All things being equal, the fewer the 
characters and the fewer the incidents, and the shorter the time 
which elapses, the stronger will be the impression of the purpose. 
In determining the author's success, the reader should further 
study the b^inning and the end of the story. The second or 
third rate author is pretty sure to b^;in his story too early and 
to add a false ending after his real story is finished. The begin- 
ning should, in a few swift strd^es, give the reader the vital sit- 
uation. It should, in time, be as near as posdbk to the climax 
of the story. The ending should unravd the final complication, 
and in common with the introduction, should refer entirely to 
the central p>oint of the story. It too, should in time \jt m rutzz 
as possible to the climax. It should in a few sure stroke \n\u% 
the story to a quick dose. 

, In order to succeed to any extent, the 2axthfjf mmi mukf. h\% 
story seem inevitable. To accomplish this, he mnxi tjpitxU^^i 
his plot with the accuracy of mathematical k^.. H^ r/»*/*^ 
with faultless reascming, determine that «a/h thAnuUf witt, 
with a certain givai personality, act in «u.h pv*m w<*>^<)///* >o 
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restful repose and the fresh breath of the open country. Here again the 
artistry of the style fits the feeling which the author wishes to produce. 
The author uses the metaphor with ease and sureness. The following is a 
characteristic example: "The lambent flame of its distant life filled the 
horizon with the glory of an endless sunrise." Upon the whole, the author 
shows himself the master of a very effective style. 

The Short Story 

In the short story, the author presents experience in a highly 
organized manner. He attempts to produce singleness of effect 
with the greatest economy of means. Although he is boxmd to 
follow the logical exactions of plot, he attempts to produce an 
effect which is as spontaneous as life itself. If he is to be in 
any degree successful, he must be a skilled workman as regards 
both his material and his style. 

In analyzing a story, the most important problem is to grasp 
the central theme which the author wishes to impress. A hint 
at this purpose may usually be gained by glancing at the title. 
Stories that depict character generally bear the name of the 
principal personage, those that deal primarily with plot, a sug- 
gestion of the most striking situation or incident, those that 
emphasize environment, a reference to the setting. A further 
hint at the purpose wiU, if the story is well written, be found in 
the opening paragraphs. A character study will usually open 
with a description of the leading figure; a story of plot, with a 
novel situation; a story of environment, with a description of 
the setting. 

These opening hints will find confirmation in the complicat- 
ing situation, in the events of the ascending action, in the 
climax of the story, and in the dinouemerU. If the author is 
interested in depicting character, he will, as he proceeds, place 
the leading personages in a series of situations which will cause 
them to act in a way that will reveal their personalities. As 
the reader advances he will find that he is more interested in the 
characters themselves than in their situation or in their actions. 
If the author is interested in plot, he will present such a rapid 
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series of novel and surprising situations and such unexpected 
turns of action that the reader will find his chief interest cen- 
tering about a curiosity as to what will happen next. If the 
author is interested in environment, he will present the setting 
in such a way that the reader will be conscious that it is the 
dominating force of the story. 

After the reader has grasped the point which the author is 
trying to impress, he should next consider the extent to which 
the author has succeeded. In order to decide this, he should 
determine whether each character and each incident vitally 
helps the author forward in his purpose. He should consider 
whether any of the characters or incidents could advantageously 
have been omitted. He should further consider whether the 
author could have introduced additional characters or incidents 
to heighten his effect. The reader should also notice the amoimt 
of time which elapses between the complicating situation and 
the climax of the story. All things being equal, the fewer the 
characters and the fewer the incidents, and the shorter the time 
which elapses, the stronger will be the impression of the purpose. 

In determining the author's success, the reader should further 
study the beginning and the end of the story. The second or 
third rate author is pretty sure to begin his story too early and 
to add a false ending after his real story is finished. The begin- 
ning should, in a few swift strokes, give the reader the vital sit- 
uation. It should, in time, be as near as possible to the climax 
of the story. The ending should unravel the final compUcation, 
and in common with the introduction, should refer entirely to 
the central point of the story. It too, should in time be as near 
as possible to the climax. It should in a few sure strokes bring 
the story to a quick close. 

In order to succeed to any extent, the author must make his 
story seem inevitable. To accomplish this, he must construct 
his plot with the accuracy of mathematical logic. He must, 
with faultless reasoning, determine that each character will, 
with a certain given personality, act in each given situation in 
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a certain definite way. He must show how each action follows 
the one that precedes it in the relation of cause to effect. The 
usual fault with second and third rate authors is that they choose 
to forward some contemporary propaganda or other, and use 
their characters as mere puppets, in order, as they think, to 
make their point. First-rate authors, in contrast, choose themes 
that are universally true to life, and impress them by the use 
of characters who in their action and speech are real men and 
women of the world. 

In order to make his story seem inevitable, the author must 
also be a master of style. A short-story is a work of art, and even 
if its sheer logic of plot is perfect, it will lack effectiveness imless 
its author is able to express his varying shades of emotion with 
ease and finality. It is the combination of an inevitable plot 
and a sure style that unmediately interests the reader in the 
opening paragraphs of the story, gradually lifts his emotion to 
the intensity of the climax, and then quickly dismisses him with 
some xmexpected revelation which satisfies him that there is 
nothing remaining to be told. 

The following exercises will serve as a general guide in analyz- 
ing short-stories: 

The Summary 

I. State the theme of the story in a single sentence. 
II. Summarize the plot of the story in a single paragraph. 

III. Siunmarize the characterization of the leading figures; using a para- 

graph for each. 

IV. Summarize the description of the background in a single paragraph. 

The Analysis 
I. The theme or purpose 

A. Is the theme stated by the author or by one or more of the char- 
acters, or is it concealed so that the reader must infer it? 

B. Does the author take a serious or a humorous attitude toward 
this purpose? 

n. The Plot 

A, The opening situation — the time, the place, the characters. 

B. The complicating situation or episode. 
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C, The rising action. 

D, The dimax (the turning point). 

E, The dinouement. 

F, The length of time included in the opening situation, in the com- 
plicating situation^ in the rising action, in the climax, and in the 
denouement. 

m. The Characters 

A, The list of characters 

1. The principal characters. 

2. The secondary characters. 

3. The characters who do not speak. 

B. The method of characterization 

1. The direct or descriptive. 

2. The indirect or dramatic. 

IV. The Background 

A. Is the background treated merely as the place where the hap- 
penings of the story occur? 

B, Is the background treated as environment in a way to influence 
the actions of the characters and mold their Uves? 

C Is the background treated sdentiflcally or emotionally? 

V. The Type 

A. The character study. 

B. The story of action (Romance or Melodrama). 

C. The story of environment (Local Color). 

D. The perfect harmony of character, action, and environment. 

The Criticism 
I. The Purpose 

A. Is the purpose universally true to life and universally interesting? 

B. Is the purpose a personal whim of the author, or is it controversial 
truth? 

C. Is the purpose merely entertainment? 

n. The Structure 

A. Is the plot constructed with such perfect mathematical logic 
that the result is inevitable? 

B. Are the characters mere puppets that are jerked about in accord- 
ance with the slightest whim of the author? 

C Has the author used sufficient characters and events to impress 
fully his point? 

D. Could the beginning and the end of the story be improved? 
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m. The Style 

A, Is the style free from structural faults? 

B, Is the style emotionally adequate to express the var3diig shades 
of feeling with ease and finality? 

Guy de Maupassant's "The Piece of String" * may be ana- 
lyzed as follows: 

The Summaky 

The Theme 

The irony of fate sometimes makes an insignificant action produce very 
serious effects; what a Uttle thing it takes in life, after all, to make one or 
lose one. 

The Plot 

Master Hauchecome, an economical, crafty, old Norman peasant, as 
he is passing through the streets of Goderville on his way to market, acci- 
dentally picks up an insignificant piece of string in a place where a purse has 
been lost. An enemy sees him, and falsely accuses him of picking up the 
money. He is arrested and examined before the mayor. Those attending 
the market believe him guilty, and he is held under bail to reappear at court 
whenever called. The piurse is found by a farm-hand who lives in an ad- 
joining town, and the following day returned to its rightful owner, but still 
the neighbors believe that, to prevent punishment. Master Hauchecome 
has himself, by means of an accomplice, returned the money. The next week 
when he returns to market, he tries vainly to prove his innocence to every- 
one he meets; but the more he protests, the more people accuse him. This 
failure stuns him. He sees that it will be impossible for him ever to establish 
his innocence, because his craftiness is so well known. He broods over this 
fact until he gradually loses his mind, and dies in a delirium repeating, 
"A Utfle piece of string — a little piece of string — see, here it is, m'sieu* 
mayor." 

The Characterization 

Master Hauchecome is a typical old Norman peasant. He is economical, 
crafty or tricky, and at the same time, simple-minded. Being economical, 
he stoops — despite his rheumatic pains — to pick up an insignificant piece 
of string from the muddy street. Being tricky, he instinctively deceives 
his enemy into believing that he is picking up something of real value. Then 
being simple-minded, he is unable to extricate himself from the accusation 
that he has found and concealed a purse, and later, by means of an accom- 
plice, returned the money to its rightful owner in order to escape punish- 
ment Hb peasant simplicity leads him to try to prove his innocence to 

^ See pages 221-228 of this book. 
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everyone he meets, until finally everyone is fully convinced that he must 
be guilty. His simplicity also renders him incapable of preventing the 
false accusation from preying upon his mind. The result is that he finally 
goes insane, and dies. 

The Background 

On all the roads about Goderville the peasants and their wives were 
coming towards the town, for it was market-day. The men walked at an 
easy gait, the whole body thrown forward with every movement of their 
long, crooked legs, misshapen by hard work, by the bearing down on the 
plough which at the same time causes the left shoulder to rise and the figure 
to slant; by the mowing of the grain which makes one hold his knees apart 
in order to obtain a firm footing; by all the slow and laborious tasks of the 
fields. Some of them led a cow or a calf at the end of a rope. And their 
wives, walking behind the beast, lashed it with a branch stiU covered with 
leaves, to hasten its pace. They carried on their arms great baskets, from 
which heads of chickens or of ducks were thrust forth. Then a market cart 
passed, drawn by a jerky-paced nag, with two men seated side by side shak- 
ing like jelly, and a woman behind, who dung to the side of the vehicle to 
lessen the rough jolting. On the square of Goderville there was a crowd, a 
medley of men and beasts. The horns of the cattle, the high hats, with a 
long, hairy nap, of the wealthy peasants, and the head-dresses of the peasant 
women, appeared on the surface of the throng. And the sharp, shrill, high- 
pitched voices formed an incessant, uncivilized uproar, over which soared 
at times a roar of laughter from the powerful chest of a sturdy yokel, or the 
prolonged bellow of a cow fastened to the wall of a house. There was an 
all-pervading smell of the stable, of milk, of the dunghill, of hay, and of 
per^iration. The women, having placed their great baskets at their feet, 
took out their fowls, which lay on the ground — their legs tied together — 
with frightened eyes and combs. They listened to offers, adhered to their 
prices, short of speech and impressive of face; or else, suddenly deciding to 
accept the lower price offered, they would call out to the customer as he 
walked slowly away: "All right, Mast* Anthime. You can have it." 

The Analysis 

The Theme 

The theme of the story is left for the reader to infer. It is treated seriously 
by the author. 

The Plot 

A, The opening situation — The time is the present; the place is the 
French village, Goderville, as seen on a market-day; the characters are the 
peasant farmers and the town officers of the law. • 
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B. The complicating situation — Master Hauchecome accidentally picks 
up an insignificant piece of string in a place where a purse has been lost, 
and is accused of finding and concealing the money. 

C. The rising action — The crier announces the lost purse; Hauchecome 
is arrested; he is examined before the mayor; he is believed guilty by those 
attending the market; the purse is foimd by a farm-hand who is working in 
an adjoining town and is returned; the neighbors believe that the farmhand 
is simply an accomplice and that Hauchecome is guilty; he worries more and 
more as he finds himself unable to prove his innocence. 

D. The climax — The next week when he returns to the market, he is 
stunned because he discovers that it is entirely impossible for him ever to 
establish his innocence. People everywhere have decided to believe him 
more cimning than honest. 

E. The dinouemerU — Vader the constant accusation of his neighbors, 
he gradually loses his mind, and dies in a delirium. 

F. The length of time included in the opening situation is three or four 
hours; in the complicating situation, two or three hours; in the rising action, 
five or six da3rs; in the climax, ten or twelve hours; in the dSnouemetU, five 
or six months. 

The Characters 

A. Master Hauchecome is the only principal character. The public 
crier, the corporal of gendarmes, the Mayor, a farmer from Croquetot, and 
a horse trader from Montivilliers, are the secondary characters. The peas- 
ants. Monsieur Malandain, and Marius Paumelle, are the characters who 
do not speak. 

B. The method of characterization is primarily direct. The author is a 
realist, and depends, for the most part, upon describing what he sees. All 
of the minor characters are presented almost entirely by direct description. 
Both the direct and indirect methods are used in characterizing Master 
Hauchecome. He is pictured as an economical, cimning, old Norman peas- 
ant. His speeches and actions show these same traits and, in addition, 
depict him as simple-minded. 

The Background 

The background is treated primarily as environment. It influences to 
a marked extent the life of the people. Their bodies are warped and twisted 
by their labor, and their minds are entirely occupied with merely mak- 
ing a living and with the small talk of neighborhood gossip. Although 
treated with almost scientific exactness, it is employed for its emotional 
efleot. 
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The Type 

The story may perhaps best be classed as a character study, although 
there is a perfect harmony of character, action, and environment. 

The Criticism 

The Purpose 

The irony of fate is universally recognized as true to life, and also as imi- 

versally interesting. The author, however, has the tendency to force the 

truth home and to fling the facts in the reader's face with almost brutal 

pidlessness. 

The Structure 

The structiure is as nearly perfect as can be found. The logic seems 
absolutely inevitable. The peasants are tight-fisted, cunning, and mistrust- 
ful of one another. They have no intellectual interests above gossip and 
scandal. Master Hauchecome, himself, shares these characteristics. His 
only exceptional trait is his cimning. When the peasants hear that he 
is accused, they chew the report over as deUberately as does a cow her 
cud, and as deliberately, they decide against him. Given their general 
traits of character and their average mentality, one does not see how the 
story could have ended differently. Since the action is motivated by the 
conflict between Master Hauchecome and his environment, it is neces- 
sary that only one character be fully developed. Had the author added 
an additional leading character, he would have marred the general effect 
of the story. The beginning and end of the story are perfect. The be- 
ginning gives the reader the complete setting, and the last sentence has 
centered upon it every happening of the entire story. 

The Style 

As an example of realism, the style is about as perfect as can be found. 
The author, for a number of years, worked to win the approval of Flaubert, 
whose advice to him was, "Young man, describe that horse in one sentence 
so as to distinguish him from every other horse in the world." The following 
examples show how well he succeeded in perfecting this relentless method 
of realism: "The men walked at an easy gait, the whole body thrown for- 
ward with every movement of their long, crooked legs, misshapen by hard 
work, by the bearing down on the plough which at the same time causes 
the left shoulder to rise and the figure to slant; by the mowing of the grain, 
which makes one hold his knees apart in order to obtain a firm footing; by 
all the slow and laborious tasks of the fields." ^ "Then a market cart passed, 

^ Les m&Ies allaient, I. pas tranquilles, tout le corps en avant & chaque mouvement 
de leurs loogues jambes torses, d6form6es par les nides travauz, par la pes6e siv 
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drawn by a jerky-paced nag, with two men seated side by side shaking like 
jelly, and a woman behind, who dung to the side of the vehicle to lessen 
the rough jolting." ' Maupassant is perfectly at ease in expressing his exact 
meaning with almost absolute finality. 

la charrae qui f^t en m6me temps monter T^paule gauche et d^vier la taiUe, par 
le fauchage des bl6s qui fait ^carter les genouz pour prendre un aplomb solide, 
par toutes les besognes lentes et p6nibles de la campagne. 

* Puis, un char k bancs passait, au trot saccad£ d'un bidet, secouant ftrange- 
ment deux hommes assis cdte k cdte et une f emme dans le fond du v^hicule, 
dont elle tenait le bord pour att6nuer les durs cahots. 



THE 

PROMISE OF COUNTRY LIFE 

THE PLOUGHMAN'S HORIZON ^ 
John Halsham 

In all English silvan landscape — taking landscape to mean, 
not the foreground, picturesque of forest glades or undergrowth, 
but great wooded distances — there can hardly be anything 
richer than the view from the Forest Ridge southwards over 
the Sussex weald. Its charm constantly has the addition of 
surprise: a gap in the roadside furze, or a gate between high 
hedges, gives a sudden outlook over the plain, rolling with swell 
and hollow to the grey rampart of the Downs which rise from 
it like island cliffs from the sea. At first sight it is all woodland: 
Anderida itself could hardly have stood thicker, one thinks; 
but after a little looking the clearings, old and new, begin to 
show themselves — the squares of ploughland and pasture, the 
roofs of farms, the rusty scar of the quarry-hole, a wind-mill on 
a heathy common, that catches a travelling gleam of sun ten 
miles away, a haze of smoke drifting from a little town. The 
view imfolds itself, plane beyond plane, every minute that it 
is watched. From the gate in the lane which gives the prospect, 
a ploughed field drops steeply down to watery bottoms; and if 
the watcher should see in that foreground just such a group as 
gives the scale to the far-drawn distances and massing clouds of 
Constable's "English Landscape" — two brown horses and a 
grey, a lad at the head of the team, and an old man bent between 

* Copyright. Reprinted from Old Standards — Souih Country Sketches, by 
pennission of Smith Elder and Co., London. 
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the handles of the heavy-timbered tumwrest plough — he may 
be shown more than the purely pictorial. As the team tops the 
slope and turns on the headland the stranger, watching the 
ploughman's weather-warped figure, picturesque in faded cordu- 
roy and long leggings of a ruddy tan and a blue-spotted necker- 
chief tied under the fringe of well-trimmed white whisker, will 
get a brief analytic glance from very sharp grey eyes. The 
look has a hint of humorous criticism behind the screen of a life's 
habit of reserve, with the little backward jerk of the head, and 
the "MominM" the formal salute demanded by manners and 
conmaitting no man. But if some preventing merit shoiild 
inspire confidence, and a sympathetic atmosphere; if the 
stranger, by sign of knowledgeable boots and leggings and other 
externals, show reasonable fitness to the surroundings, then old 
Mas' Comber will be quite ready to rest himself by leaning a 
little on the plough handles and to talk for a spell, not in the 
insignificant bodiless phrases learned and kept for use with the 
alien, but in the broader soimd and sense of the vernacular. It 
will be worth while to listen to him for the ten minutes or so 
which he spares for the straightened back and loosened tongue, 
the smallest unit of time, it appears, considerable in the scale 
of his leisurely day. There is something actual and racy in 
the way he shapes his thought, partly due, perhaps, to his never 
having learned to read or write; there is a mellowness of temper 
and a particular equanimity concerning the land and the seasons, 
not far from " piety " in the classic sense. Tis rare nice weather, 
he pronounces, with something like enthusiasm; there's not been 
such a time for getting on with the work, not since he came to 
Clearwaters farm. The wind has gone round with the sun as 
it should, but he reckons the Hill looks a bit too near; wonderful 
clear it be today, sure/y/ He turns to gaze over the great sweep 
of country behind him, finding, with eyes that just begin at 
seventy-eight to need the shading hand, the familiar landmarks 
here and there over half the county. For Mas' Comber was 
in his youth a wanderer, and he keeps in the stores of a wonder- 
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fully prompt and sortable memory recollections of many a road 
and township between Midhurst and the Marsh. Under 
Chanctonbury, whose long swell and crowning Ring are hard 
and clear on the south-west horizon, he and his six brothers 
were bom, all farmers, ne'er a one but was bigger than he, and 
stronger too, and now he's the only one left. This way and 
that imder the downs, from Henfield to Harting, lie the farms 
he worked on, bullied and underfed as a lad, famous, when he 
had got his strength, as a champion mower and a rare one with 
horses. And here, on the next hillside, that lodge alongside 
the ash trees, with the "healing" half stone and half tiles — 
"Roundabout," they call it — that is where he began as carter 
when he first left his own coimtry. 

"Rough 'twas on the farms then. The boys now, they'd 
never stand what we had to put up with. 'Fifty-one, that was, 
and a terrible wet year; 'seemed we was never dry all the time, 
and the com, too, ye see, it was spiled with the wet, so's it 
wouldn't bake. People worked harder, too; I've been leasing^ 
with my mother afore I was turned seven, so early in the morn- 
ing you had to scrape along the ground to find a straw, and then 
draw it through your hand to see if there was an ear on it. 
Rough times they was, but I don't reckon as it hurted us." 

It seems to be so: the lean frame is still tough and active, 
and the mind remains candid and liberal, nursing no sullen 
grudge against society for the hard times left behind. And 
this side of Roimdabout is Shortridge Park, as they call it now 
— it was Beggar's Bush not so long ago — which, if an ancient 
tangle of left-handed relationship and sharp practice were 
unravelled in a certain sense, would belong, it seems, to none 
other than Comber himself. And further on is Hobbs' Folly, 
that conmiemorates a country jest, the ruminated laughter of 
three generations; and the very field we stand in is Hangman's 
Acre, whose legend is already almost forgotten in the village. 
And so the old man ranges over the coimtry, linking parish with 
* To gather what harvesters have left behind; to glean. 
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parish and house with house, dipping into genealogies and 
cousinships to the seventh remove without a trip in a name or 
a date. A certain poplar tree marks the "Tiger" inn, where 
his master used to meet the landlord on rent days for forty 
years; Comber was often there himself, aAd remembers the 
unfailing procedure; how the rent was exacted to the utter- 
most, and then, when they had sent out to the baker's for the 
odd farthing, old Lawyer Hide would take the gold, and sweep 
the other change back across the table to the tenant again. 
Such a peaceful meadow recalls a terrific prize-fight; such a 
flank of the Downs a historic coursing-match; such a village 
green a game of single-wicket cricket, deciding the fate of 
champions whose challenge had been out for months before 
they closed. The vanished toll-gates keep their places on every 
road to the historian; he remembers the differences of the coach- 
teams and the humours of the drivers; the coming of the rail- 
way, the invasion of navvies, their free-handedness, their Sunday 
fights under the nose of the law, as represented by the petty 
constable, old Bennett the shoemaker. He recalls, at one short 
remove of memory, the smuggling frays, the French prisoners 
kept in the village; an imcle of his used to bake their dinners 
for them, and sometimes they'd catch a toad in the garden, and 
put it in one of their pies. He knew the last man to sit in the 
parish stocks — a sweep with a club-foot; as the ground was 
very wet, the charitable neighbors brought abimdance of straw 
and beer, so that it ended gloriously. And if the hearer should 
care to turn the course of the review to modem history, he will 
find the ploughman no less clear and full upon the happenings 
of the hour. Comber watches with imflattering interest the 
career of a small-holder lately established on forty acres of the 
worst land in the parish, observes the result of a year's culture 
on his hedges and his weeds, and judges — the new-comer being 
reported as having no head for going up a ladder — "He won't 
never have no call to be froughtened of going on top of no rick 
of stuff as he'll ever get off that ground!" 
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He knows the characters of both the parliamentary candidates 
as he does their family origins; he has plowed many a year with 
the ancient bullock team, yet he can tell you about the motor- 
plough which Mus' Sayers has been showing people on his land 
at Limces. If there be any virtue in a connective faculty, a 
sense of the continuity of human life, linking generation to gener- 
ation, and fastening their memory about the places that knew 
them, the ploughman possesses it in an imcommon degree. He 
ends at last, the ten minutes' rest becoming too nearly a tangible 
sUce out of the day's work, and bends to the plough handles 
with a sort of apology for his discursus. 

"You see when I look over there, a clear morning, same as 
it might be today, 'tis like reading in a book, as you might say. 
Ay, there's not many places between here and the Hill but 
what I could tell you something about. But, you see, that's 
as far as I been; I was never the other side of the Hill but once 
in all my time." 

That is the boundary of his world; the next county, or that 
vague region "the shires," are as mere a conjecture as Green- 
land's icy mountains; it is as Uttle likely that he will ever see 
London, the dim perilous place l)dng somewhere "up'ards," 
as that he will cross the Equator. " Cornwall? " he once asked, 
when some one had mentioned the name: "now what part of 
the globe might that be in?" 

What has he lost, he and his breed, by going deep instead of 
wide, and by making the circle of the hills the edge of his world? 
The nation has gained, at any rate, if there is any use for tough 
seasoned grain of character, sane perception and unhurried 
thought — to say nothing of those fifty harvests sowed and 
stored. Will the country be better served by the new race? 
By the lad at the head of the team, for instance. Comber's 
grandson, who has done with his schooUng, and now unwillingly 
and most unhandily takes a spell at the ancestral trade, before 
he finds the poUter occupation befitting his education and en- 
larged horizon? While the plow stood, he Ughted a cigarette 
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and unfolded a pink-hued halfpenny "comic." He has read 
the newspapers in school, and knows the names of furthest East 
and West; school-treats showed him London before he was 
ten; some day he means to join his brother out in Pittsburg. 
It is a quick shoot, this growth of the young plant; but will it 
ever have a grain and heart such as the old stock bears, rooted 
in its own ground, as the low broad oaks root in the clay of the 
Weald? 



THE HABITANTS! 
Stewart Edward White 

During my absence Dick had made many friends. Wherein 
lies his secret I do not know, but he has a pecuUar power of 
ingratiation with people whose Uves are quite outside his ex- 
perience or sympathies. In the short space of four days he 
had earned joyous greetings from every one in town. The chil- 
dren grinned at him cheerfully, the old women cackled good- 
natured teasing jests to him as he passed, the pretty, dusky 
half-breed girls dropped their eyelashes fascinatingly across 
their cheeks, tempering their coyness with a smile, the men 
painfully demanded information as to artistic achievement 
which was evidently as well meant as it was foreign to any 
real thirst for knowledge they might possess, even the lumber- 
jacks addressed him as "Bub." And withal Dick's methods 
of approach were radically wrong, for he blundered upon new 
acquaintance with a beaming smile, which is ordinarily a sure 
repellent to the cautious, taciturn men of the woods. Perhaps 
their keenness penetrated to the fact that he was absolutely 
without guile, and that his kindness was an essential part of 
himself. I should be curious to know whether Billy Knapp of 
the Black Hills would surrender his gun to Dick for inspection. 

"I want you to go out this afternoon to see some friends of 
mine," said Dick. "They're on a farm about two miles back 
in the brush. They're ancestors." 

"They're what?" I inquired. 

"Ancestors. You can go down to Grosse Point near Detroit 
and find people Uving in beautiful country places next the water, 

^ Copyright. Reprinted from The Forest^ by special arrangement with 
Doubleday, Page and Company. 
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and after dinner they'll show you an old silhouette or a daguer- 
reotype or something like that, and will say to you proudly, 
*This is old Jules, my ancestor, who was a pioneer in this coun- 
try. The place has been in the family ever since his time.' " 

"WeU?" 

"Well, this is a French family, and they are pioneers, and the 
family has a place that slopes down to the water through white 
birch-trees, and it is of the kind very tenacious of its own land. 
In two hundred years this will be a great resort, bound to be — 
beautiful, salubrious, good sport, fine scenery, accessible" — 

"Railroad fifty miles away. Boat every once in a while," 
said I, sarcastically. 

"Accessible in two himdred years, all right," insisted Dick, 
serenely. "Even Canada can build a quarter of a mile of 
railway a year. Accessible," he went on, "good shipping-point 
for country now imdeveloped." 

"You ought to be a real estate agent," I advised. 

"Lived two hundred years too soon," disclaimed Dick. 
"What more obvious? These are certainly ancestors." 

"Family may die out," I suggested. 

"It has a good start," said Dick, sweetly. "There are eighty- 
seven in it now." 

"What!" I gasped. 

"One great-grandfather, twelve grandparents, thirty-seven 
parents, and thirty-seven children," tabulated Dick. 

"I should like to see the great-grandfather," said I; "he 
must be very old and feeble." 

"He is eighty-five years old," said Dick, "and the last time 
I saw him he was engaged with an axe in clearing trees off his 
farm." 

All these astonishing statements I found to be absolutely 
true. 

We started out afoot soon after dinner, through a scattering 
growth of popples that alternately drew the veil of coyness 
over the blue hills and caught our breath with the delight of a 
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momentary prospect. Deuce, my dog, remembering autumn 
days, concluded partridges, and scurried away on the expert 
diagonal, his hind legs tucked well under his flanks. The road 
itself was a mere cutting through the miniature woods, winding 
to right or left for the purpose of avoiding a log-end or a boulder, 
surmounting little knolls with an idle disregard for the straight 
line, knobby with big round stones, and interestingly diversified 
by circular mud-holes a foot or so in diameter. After a mile 
and a half we came to the comer of a snake fence. This, Dick 
informed me, marked the limits of the "farm." 

We burst through the screen of popples definitely into the 
clear. A two-storied house of squared logs crested a knoll in 
the middle distance. Ten acres of grass marsh, perhaps twenty 
of plowed land, and* then the ash- white-green of popples. We 
dodged the grass marsh and gained the house. Dick was at 
once among friends. 

The mother had no EngUsh, so smiled expansively, her bony 
arms folded across her stomach. Her oldest daughter, a frail- 
looking girl in the twenties, but with a sad and spiritual beauty 
of the Madonna in her big eyes and straight black hair, gave us 
a shy good-day. Three boys, just alike in their slender, stoUd 
Indian good looks, except that they differed in size, nodded with 
the awkwardness of the male. Two babies stared solemnly. 
A little girl with a beautiful oval face, large mischievous gray 
eyes behind long black lashes, a mischievously quirked mouth 
to match the eyes, and black hair banged straight, both front 
and behind, in almost medieval fashion, twirked a pair of brown 
bare legs all about us. Another light-haired, curly Uttle girl, 
surmounted by an old yachting-cap, spread apart sturdy shoes 
in an attitude al once critical and expectant. 

Dick rose to the occasion by sorting out from some concealed 
recess of his garments a huge paper parcel of candy. With 
infinite tact, he presented this bag to Madame, rather than the 
children. Madame instituted judicious distribution and appro- 
priate reservation for the future. We entered the cabin. 
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Never have I seen a place more exquisitely neat. The floor 
had not only been washed clean, it had been scrubbed white. 
The walls of logs were freshly whitewashed. The chairs were 
polished. The few ornaments were new and not at all dusty 
or dingy or tawdry. Several religious pictures, a portrait of 
royalty, a lithographed advertisement of some buggy, a photo- 
graph or so — and then just the fresh, wholesome cleanness of 
scrubbed pine. Madame made us welcome with smiles — a 
faded, lean woman with a renmant of beauty peeping from her 
soft eyes, but worn down to the first principles of pioneer bone 
and gristle by toil, care, and the bearing of children. I spoke 
to her in French, complimenting her on the appearance of the 
place. She was genuinely pleased, saying in reply that one did 
one's possible, but that children! — with an expressive pause. 

The next we called for volunteers to show us to the great- 
grandfather. Our elfish little girls at once offered, and went 
dancing off down the trail like autunm leaves in a wind. 
Whether it was the Indian in them, or the effects of environ- 
ment, or merely our own imaginations, we both had the same 
thought — that in these strange, taciturn, friendly, smiling, 
pirouetting little creatures was some eerie wild strain akin to 
the woods and birds and animals. As they danced on ahead 
of us, turning to throw us a delicious smile or a half-veiled roguish 
glance of nascent coquetry, we seemed to swing into an orbit 
of experience foreign to our own. These bright-eyed woods 
people were in the last analysis as inscrutable to us as the 
squirrels. 

We followed our swirling, airy guides down through a trail 
to another clearing planted with potatoes. On the further side 
of this they stopped, hand in hand, at the woods' fringe, and 
awaited us in a startlingly sudden repose. 

" V la le gran'pfere," said they in imison. 

At the words a huge, gaimt man clad in shirt and jeans arose 
and confronted us. Our first impression was of a vast frame- 
work stiffened and shrunken into the peculiar petrifaction of 
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age; our second of a Jovelike wealth of iron-gray beard and hair; 
our third of eyes, wide, clear, and tired with looking out on a 
century of the world's time. His movements, as he laid one side 
his axe and passed a great gnarled hand across his forehead, 
were angular and slow. We knew instinctively the quality of 
his work — a deliberate pause, a mighty blow, another pause, a 
painful recovery — labor compoimded of infinite slow patience, 
but wonderfully effective in the week's result. It would go on 
without haste, without pause, inevitable as the years slowly 
closing about the toiler. His mental processes would be of the 
same fiber. The apparent hesitation might seem waste of 
precious hours remaining, but in the end, when the engine started, 
it would move surely and unswervingly along the appointed 
grooves. In his wealth of hair; in his wide eyes, like the mys- 
terious blanks of a marble statue; in his huge frame, gnarled and 
wasted to the strange, impressive, powerful age-quality of 
Phidias's old men, he seemed to us to deserve a wreath and a 
marble seat with strange inscriptions and the graceful half- 
draperies of another time and a group of old Greeks like himself 
with whom to exchange slow sentences on the body poUtic. 
Indeed, the fact that his seat was of fallen pine, and his draperies 
of butternut brown, and his audience two half-breed children, 
an artist, and a writer, and his body poUtic two hundred acres 
in the wilderness, did not filch from him the impressiveness of 
his estate. He was a Patriarch. It did not need the park of 
birch-trees, the grass beneath them sloping down to the water, 
the wooded knoll fairly insisting on a spacious mansion, to 
substantiate Dick's fancy that he had discovered an ancestor. 

Neat piles of brush, equally neat piles of cord-wood, knee- 
high stumps as cleanly cut as by a saw, attested the old man's 
eflSdency. We conversed. 

Yes, said he, the soil was good. It is laborious to clear away 
the forest. Still, one arrives. M'sieu has but to look. In 
the memory of his oldest grandson, even, all this was a forest. 
Le bon Dieu had blessed him; his family was large. Yes, it 
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was as M'sieu said, eighty-seven — that is, counting himself. 
The soil was not wonderful. It is indeed a large family, and 
much labour, but somehow there was always food for all. For 
his part he had a great pity for those whom God had not blessed. 
It must be very lonesome without children. 

We spared a private thought that this old man was certainly 
in no danger of loneliness. 

Yes, he went on, he was old — eighty-five. He was not as 
quick as he used to be; he left that for the yovmg ones. Still, 
he could do a day's work. He was most proud to have made 
these gentlemen's acquaintance. He wished us good-day. 

We left him seated on the pine-log, his axe between his knees, 
his great gnarled brown hands hanging idly. After a time we 
heard the whack of his implement, then after a long time we heard 
it whack again. We knew that those two blows had gone straight 
and true and forceful to the mark. So old a man had no energy 
to expend in the indirections of haste. 

Our elfish guides led us back along the trail to the farm-house. 
A girl of thirteen had just arrived from school. In the smnmer 
the little ones divided the educational advantages among them- 
selves, turn and turn about. 

The newcomer had been out in the world and was dressed 
accordingly. A neat dark-blue cloth dress, plainly made, a 
dull red and blue checked apron, a broad roimd hat, shoes and 
stockings, all in the best and quietest taste — marked contrast 
to the usual garish Sunday-best of the Anglo-Saxon. She herr 
self exemplified the most striking type of beauty to be found in 
the mixed bloods. Her hair was thick and glossy and black in 
the mode that throws deep purple shadows vmder the rolls and 
coils. Her face was a regular oval, like the opening in a wish- 
bone. Her skin was dark, but rich and dusky with life and red 
blood that ebbed and flowed with her shyness. Her lips were full, 
and of a dark cherry red. Her eyes were deep, rather musing, 
and furnished with the most gloriously tangling of eyelashes. 
Dick went into ecstasies, took several photographs which did 
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not turn out well, and made one sketch which did. Perpetually 
did he bewail the absence of oils. The t3^e is not uncommon, 
but its beauty rarely remains perfect after the fifteenth year. 

We made our ceremonious adieux to the Madame, and started 
back to town under the guidance of one of the boys, who promised 
us a short cut. 

This youth proved to be filled with the old wandering spirit 
that lures so many of his race into the wilderness life. He con- 
fided to us as we walked that he liked to tramp extended dis- 
tances, and that the days were really not made long enough for 
those who had to return home at night. 

"I is "been top of dose hills," he said. " Bime by I mak' heem 
go to dose lak' beyon'." 

He told us that some day he hoped to go out with the .fur 
traders. In his vocabulary "I wish" occurred with such wistful 
frequency that finally I inquired curiously what use he would 
make of the Fairy Gift. 

"If you could have just one wish come true, Pierre," I asked, 
"what would you desire?" 

His answer came without a moment's hesitation. 

"I is lak' be one giant," said he 

"Why?" I demanded. 

"So I can mak' heem de walk far," he replied, simply. 

I was tempted to point out to him the fact that big men do 
not outlast the Uttle men, and that vast strength rarely endures, 
but then a better feeling persuaded me to leave him his illusions. 
The power, even in fancy, of striding on seven-league boots 
across the fascinations spread out below his kindUng vision from 
"dose hills" was too precious a possession lightly to be taken 
away. 

Strangely enough, though his woodcraft naturally was not 
inconsiderable, it did not hold his paramount interest. He knew 
something about animals and their ways and their methods of 
capture, but the chase did not appeal strongly to him, nor ap- 
parently did he possess much skill along that line. He liked 
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the actual physical labor, the walking, the paddling, the tump- 
line,, the camp-making, the new country, the companionship 
of the wild life, the wilderness as a whole rather than in any one 
of its single aspects as Fish Pond, Game Preserve, Picture Gal- 
lery. In this he showed the true spirit of the voyageur. I 
should confidently look to meet him in another ten years — if 
threats of railroads spare the Far North so long — girdled with 
the red sash, shod in silent moccasins, bending beneath the port- 
age load, trolling Isabeau to the silent land somewhere under 
the Arctic Circle. The French of the North have never been 
great fighters nor great hunters, in the terms of Anglo-Saxon 
frontiersmen, but they have laughed in farther places. 



ON THE SITUATION, FEELINGS, AND PLEASURES, 

OF AN AMERICAN FARMERS 

Hector St. John Crevecceur 

As you are the first enlightened European I have ever had the 
pleasure of being acquainted with, you will not be surprised 
that I should, according to your earnest desire and my promise, 
appear anxious of preserving your friendship and correspond- 
ence. By your accounts, I observe a material difference 
subsists between your husbandry, modes, and customs, and ours; 
everything is local; could we enjoy the advantages of the Eng- 
lish farmer, we should be much happier, indeed, but this wish, 
like many others, implies a contradiction; and could the Eng- 
lish farmer have some of those privileges we possess, they would 
be the first of their class in the world. Good and evil I see 
to be found in all societies, and it is in vain to seek for any spot 
where those ingredients are not mixed. I therefore rest satisfied, 
and thank God that my lot is to be an American farmer, in- 
stead of a Russian boor, or an Hungarian peasant. I thank 
you kindly for the idea, however dreadful, which you have 
given me of their lot and condition; your observations have 
confirmed me in the justness of my ideas, and I am happier now 
than I thought myself before. It is strange that misery, when 
viewed in others, should become to us a sort of real good, though 
I am far from rejoicing to hear that there are in the world men 
so thoroughly wretched; they are no doubt as harmless, indus- 
trious, and willing to work as we are. Hard is their fate to be 
thus condemned to a slavery worse than that of our negroes. 
Yet when young I entertained some thoughts of selling my 
farm. I thought it afforded but a dull repetition of the same 

^ Reprinted from LeUersfrom an American Fanner. 
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labours and pleasures. I thought the former tedious and heavy, 
the latter few and insipid; but when I came to consider m3rself 
as divested of my farm, I then found the world so wide, and every 
place so full, that I began to fear lest there would be no room 
for me. My farm, my house, my bam, presented to my imagi- 
nation objects from which I adduced quite new ideas; they 
were more forcible than before. Why should not I find m)rself 
happy, said I, where my father was before? He left me no good 
books it is true, he gave me no other education than the art of 
reading and writing; but he left me a good farm, and his experi- 
ence; he left me free from debts, and no kind of difficulties to 
struggle with. I married, and this perfectly reconciled me to 
my situation; my wife rendered my house all at once cheerful 
and pleasing; it no longer appeared gloomy and solitary as 
before; when I went to work in my fields I worked with more 
alacrity and sprightliness; I felt that I did not work for myself 
alone, and this encouraged me much. My wife would often 
come with her knitting in her hand, and sit imder the shady 
trees, praising the straightness of my furrows, and the docility 
of my horses ; this swelled my heart and made everything light 
and pleasant, and I regretted that I had not married before. 

I felt myself happy in my new situation, and where is that 
station which can confer a more substantial system of felicity 
than that of an American farmer, possessing freedom of action, 
freedom of thoughts, ruled by a mode of government which 
requires but little from us? I owe nothing, but a pepper com 
to my country, a small tribute to my king, with loyalty and due 
respect ; I know no other landlord than the lord of all land, to 
whom I owe the most sincere gratitude. My father left me 
three hundred and seventy-one acres of land, forty-seven of 
which are good timothy meadow, an excellent orchard, a good 
house, and a substantial barn. It is my duty to think how happy 
I am that he lived to build and to pay for all these improve- 
ments; what are the labours which I have to undergo, what are 
my fatigues when compared to his, who had everything to do, 
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from the first tree he felled to the finishing of his house? Every 
year I kill from 1500 to 2000 weight of pork, 1200 of beef, half 
a dozen of good wethers in harvest: of fowls my wife has always 
a great stock; what can I wish more? My negroes are tolerably 
faithful and healthy; by a long series of industry and honest 
dealings, my father left behind him the name of a good man; 
I have but to tread his paths to be happy and a good man like 
him. I know enough of the law to regulate my little concerns 
with propriety, nor do I dread its power; these are the grand 
outlines of my situation, but as I can feel much more than I am 
able to express, I hardly know how to proceed. 

When my first son was bom, the whole train of my ideas were 
suddenly altered; never was there a charm that acted so quickly 
and powerfully; I ceased to ramble in imagination through the 
wide world; my excursions since have not exceeded the bounds 
of my farm, and all my principal pleasures are now centered 
within its scanty limits: but at the same time there is not an 
operation belonging to it in which I do not find some food for 
useful reflections. This is the reason, I suppose, that when 
you were here, you used, in your refined style, to denominate me 
the farmer of feelings; how rude must those feelings be in him 
who daily holds the axe or the plough, how much more refined 
on the contrary those of the European, whose mind is improved 
by education, example, books, and by every acquired advantage! 
Those feelings, however, I mil delineate as well as I can, agree- 
ably to your earnest request.- 

When I contemplate my wife, by my fire-side, while she either 
spins, knits, dams, or suckles our child, I cannot describe the 
various emotions of love, of gratitude, of conscious pride, which 
thrill in my heart and often overflow in involuntary tears. I 
feel the necessity, the sweet pleasure of acting my part, the part 
of an husband and father, with an attention and propriety which 
may entitle me to my good fortune. It is true these pleasing 
images vanish with the smoke of my pipe, but though they dis- 
appear from my mind, the impression they have made on my 
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heart is indelible. When I play with the infant, my warm 
imagination runs forward, and eagerly anticipates his future 
temper and constitution. I would willingly open the book of 
fate, and know in which page his destiny is delineated; alas! 
where is the father who in those moments of paternal ecstasy 
can delineate one-half of the thoughts which dilate his heart? 
I am sure I cannot; then again I fear for the health of those who 
are become so dear to me, and in their sicknesses I severely pay 
for the joys I experienced while they were well. Whenever I 
go abroad it is always involuntary. I never return home with- 
out feeling some pleasing emotion, which I often suppress as 
useless and foolish. 'The instant I enter on my own land, the 
bright idea of property, of exclusive right, of independence exalt 
my mind. iPrecious soil, I say to myself, by what singular cus- 
tom of law is it that thou wast made to constitute the riches of 
the freeholder? What should we American farmers be without 
the distinct possession of that soil? It feeds, it clothes us, from 
it we draw even a great exuberancy, our best meat, our richest 
drink, the very honey of our bees comes from this privileged 
spot^ No wonder we should thus cherish its possession, no 
wonder that so many Europeans who have never been able to 
say that such portion of land was theirs, cross the Atlantic to 
realize that happiness. (This formerly rude soil has been con- 
verted by my father into a pleasant farm, and in return it has 
established all our rights; on it is founded our rank, our freedom, 
our power as citizens, our importance as inhabitants of such 
a district. These images I must confess I always behold with 
pleasure, and extend them as far as my imagination can reach: 
for this is what may be called the true and the only philosophy 
of an American farmer. ! 

Pray do not laugh in thus seeing an artless coimtryman tra- 
cing himself through the simple modifications of his life; remem- 
ber that you have required it, therefore with candour, though 
with diffidence, I endeavour to follow the thread of my feelings, 
but I cannot tell you all. Often when I plough my low ground, 
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I place my little boy on a chair which screws to the beam of the 
plough — its motion and that of the horses please him, he is 
perfectly happy and begins to chat. As I lean over the handle, 
various are the thoughts which crowd into my mind. I am now 
doing for him, I say, what my father formerly did for me, may 
God enable him to live that he may perform the same operations 
for the same purposes when I am worn out and old! I relieve 
his mother of some trouble while I have him with me, the 
odoriferous furrow exhilarates his spirits, and seems to do the 
child a great deal of good, for he looks more blooming since I 
have adopted that practice; can more pleasure, more dignity 
be added to that primary occupation? The father thus plough- 
ing with his child, and to feed his family, is inferior only to the 
emperor of China ploughing as an example to his kingdom. In 
the evening when I return home through my low grounds, I 
am astonished at the myriads of insects which I perceive dancing 
in the beams of the setting sim. I was before scarcely acquainted 
with their existence, they are so small that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish them; they are carefully improving this short evening 
space, not daring to expose themselves to the blaze of our me- 
ridian sun. I never see an egg brought on my table but I fed 
penetrated with the wonderful change it would have undergone 
but for my gluttony; it might have been a gentle useful hen 
leading her chickens with a care and vigilance which speaks 
shame to many women. A cock perhaps, arrayed with the most 
majestic plumes, tender to its mate, bold, courageous, endowed 
with an astonishing instinct, with thoughts, with memory, and 
every distinguishing characteristic of the reason of man. I 
never see my trees drop their leaves and their fruit in the autumn, 
and bud again in the spring, without wonder; the sagacity of 
those animals which have long been the tenants of my farm 
astonish me: some of them seem to surpass even men in memory 
and sagacity. I could tell you singular instances of that kind. 
What then is this instinct which we so debase, and of which we 
are taught to entertain so diminutive an idea? My bees, above 
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any other tenants of my farm, attract my attention and respect; 
I am astonished to see that nothing exists but what has its 
enemy, one species pursue and live upon the other: unfortu- 
nately our kingbirds are the destroyers of those industrious 
insects; but on the other hand, these birds preserve our fields 
from the depredation of crows which they pursue on the wing 
with great vigilance and astonishing dexterity. 

Thus divided by two interested motives, I have long resisted 
the desire I had to kill them, until last year, when I thought 
they increased too much, and my indulgence had been carried 
too far; it was at the time of swarming when they all came and 
fixed themselves on the neighbouring trees, from whence they 
caught those that returned loaded from the fields. This made 
me resolve to kill as many as I could, and I was just ready to 
fire, when a bunch of bees as big as my fist, issued from one of 
the hives, rushed on one of the birds, and probably stung him, 
for he instantly screamed, and flew, not as before, in an irregular 
manner, but in a direct Une. He was followed by the same bold 
phalanx, at a considerable distance, which imfortunately be- 
coming too sure of victory, quitted their military array and 
disbanded themselves. By this inconsiderate step they lost 
all that aggregate of force which had made the bird fly off. 
Perceiving their disorder he immediately returned and snapped 
as many as he wanted; nay, he had even the impudence to alight 
on the very twig from which the bees had driven him. I killed 
him and immediately opened his craw, from which I took 171 
bees; I laid them all on a blanket in the sun, and to my great 
surprise 54 returned to life, licked themselves clean, and joy- 
fully went back to the hive; where they probably informed 
their companions of such an adventure and escape, as I believe 
had never happened before to American bees I I draw a great 
fimd of pleasure from the quails which inhabit my farm; they 
abundantly repay me, by their various notes and peculiar tame- 
ness, for the inviolable hospitality I constantly show them in 
the winter. Instead of perfidiously taking advantage of their 
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great and affecting distress, when nature offers nothing but a 
barren universal bed of snow, when irresistible necessity forces 
them to my barn doors, I permit them to feed immolested; and 
it is not the least agreeable spectacle which that dreary season 
presents, when I see those beautiful birds, tamed by hunger, 
intermingling with all my cattle and sheep, seeking in security 
for the poor scanty grain which but for them would be useless 
and lost. Often in the angles of the fences where the motion of 
the wind prevents the snow from settling, I carry them both 
chaff and grain; the one to feed them, the other to prevent their 
tender feet from freezing fast to the earth as I have frequently 
observed them to do. 

I do not know an instance in which the singular barbarity 
of man is so strongly delineated, as in the catching and mur- 
thering those harmless birds, at that cruel season of the year. 

Mr. , one of the most famous and extraordinary farmers 

that has ever done honour to the province of Connecticut, by 
his timely and humane assistance in a hard winter, saved this 
species from being entirely destroyed. They perished all over 
the country, none of their delightful whistlings were heard the 
next spring, but upon this gentleman's farm; and to his 
humanity we owe the continuation of their music. When the 
severities of that season have dispurited all my cattle, no farmer 
ever attends them with more pleasure than I do; it is one of 
those duties which is sweetened with the most rational satis- 
faction. I amuse myself in beholding their different tempers, 
actions, and the various effects of their instinct now powerfully 
impelled by the force of hunger. I trace their various incli- 
nations, and the different effects of their passions, which are 
exactly the same as among men; the law is to us precisely what 
I am in my bam yard, a bridle and check to prevent the strong 
and greedy from oppressing the timid and weak. Conscious of 
superiority, they always strive to encroach on their neighbours; 
unsatisfied with their portion, they eagerly swallow it in order 
to have an opportunity of taking what is given to others, except 
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they are prevented. Some I chide, others, immindful of my 
admonitions, receive some blows. Could victuals thus be given 
to men without the assistance of any language, I am sure they 
would not behave better to one another, nor more philosophi- 
cally than my cattle do. 

The same spirit prevails in the stable; but there I have to 
do with more generous animals, there my well-known voice has 
inunediate influence, and soon restores peace and tranquillity. 
Thus by superior knowledge I govern all my cattle as wise men 
are obliged to govern fools and the ignorant. A variety of other 
thoughts crowd on my mind at that peculiar instant, but they 
all vanish by the time I retiun home. If in a cold night I 
swiftly travel in my sledge, carried along at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour, many are the reflections excited by surrounding 
circimistances. I ask myself what sort of an agent is that which 
we call frost? Our minister compares it to needles, the points 
of which enter our pores. What is become of the heat of the 
smnmer; in what part of the world is it that the N. W. keeps 
these grand magazines of nitre? When I see in the morning a 
river over which I can travel, that in the evening before was 
liquid, I am astonished indeed! What is become of those mil- 
lions of insects which played in our siunmer fields, and in our 
evening meadows; they were so puny and so delicate, the period 
of their existence was so short, that one cannot help wondering 
how they could learn, in that short space, the sublime art to 
hide themselves and their offspring in so perfect a manner as to 
baffle the rigour of the season, and preserve that precious embryo 
of life, that small portion of ethereal heat, which if once destroyed 
would destroy the species! Whence that irresistible propensity 
to sleep so common in all those who are severely attacked by 
the frost. Dreary as this season appears, yet it has like all 
others its miracles, it presents to man a variety of problems 
which he can never resolve; among the rest, we have here a set 
of small birds which never appear until the snow falls; contrary 
to all others, they dwell and appear to delight in that element. 
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It is my bees, however, which afford me the most pleasing 
and extensive themes; let me look at them when I will, their 
government, their industry, their quarrels, their passions, always 
present me with something new; for which reason, when weary 
with labour, my common place of rest is under my locust-tree, 
dose by my bee-house. By their movements I can predict the 
weather, and can tell the day of their swarming; but the most 
difficult point is, when on the wing, to know whether they want 
to go to the woods or not. If they have previously pitched in 
some hollow trees, it is not the allurements of salt and water, 
of fennel, hickory leaves, etc., nor the finest box, that can induce 
them to stay; they will prefer those rude, rough habitations to 
the best polished mahogany hive. When that is the case with 
mine, I seldom thwart their inclinations; it is in freedom that 
they work: were I to confine them, they would dwindle away 
and quit their labour. In such excursions we only part for a 
while; I am generally sure to find them again the following fall. 
This elopement of theirs only adds to my recreations; I know 
how to deceive even their superlative instinct; nor do I fear 
losing them, though eighteen miles from my house, and lodged 
in the most lofty trees, in the most impervious of our forests. 
I once took you along with me in one of these rambles, and yet 
you insist on my repeating the detail of our operations: it brings 
back into my mind many of the useful and entertaining reflec- 
tions with which you so happily beguiled our tedious hoiu^. 

After I have done sowing, by way of recreation, I prepare for 
a week's jaunt in the woods, not to hunt either the deer or the 
bears, as my neighbours do, but to catch the more harmless 
bees. I cannot boast that this chase is so nobl^, or so famous 
among men, but I find it less fatiguing, and full as profitable; 
and the last consideration is the only one that moves me. I take 
with me my dog, as a companion, for he is useless as to this 
game; my gun, for no man you know ought to enter the woods 
without one; my blanket, some provisions, some wax, vermilion, 
honey, and a small pocket compass. With these implements I 
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proceed to such woods as are at a considerable distance from 
any settlements. I carefully examine whether they abound 
with large trees; if so, I make a small fire on some flat stones, 
in a convenient place; on the fire I put some wax; dose by this 
fire, on another stone, I drop honey in distinct drops, which I 
surround with small quantities of vermilion, laid on the stone; 
and then I retire carefully to watch whether any bees appear. 
If there are any in that neighbourhood, I rest assured that the 
smell of the burnt wax will unavoidably attract them; they will 
soon find out the honey, for they are fond of preying on that 
which is not their own; and in their approach they will neces- 
sarily tinge themselves with some particles of vermilion, which 
will adhere long to their bodies. I next fix my compass, to find 
out their course, which they keep invariably straight, when they 
are returning home loaded. By the assistance of my watch, I 
observe how long those are returning which are marked with 
vermilion. Thus possessed of the course, and, in some measure, 
of the distance, which I can easily guess at, I follow the first, 
and seldom fail of coming to the tree where those republics are 
lodged. I then mark it; and thus, with patience, I have found 
out sometimes eleven swarms in a season; and it is inconceivable 
what a quantity of honey these trees will sometimes afford. 
It entirely depends on the size of the hollow, as the bees never 
rest nor swarm till it is all replenished; for like men, it is only 
the want of room that induces them to quit the maternal hive. 
Next I proceed to some of the nearest settlements, where I pro- 
cure proper assistance to cut down the trees, get all my prey 
secured, and then return home with my prize. The first bees 
I ever procured were thus found in the woods, by mere accident; 
for at that time I had no kind of skill in this method of tracing 
them. The body of the tree being perfe^rtly soimd, they had 
lodged themselves in the hollow of one of its principal limbs, 
which I carefully sawed off and with a good deal of labour and 
industry brought it home, where I fixed it up again in the same 
position in wluch I found it growing. This was in April; I had 
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five swarms that year, and they have been ever smce very pros- 
I>erous. This busmess generally takes up a week of my time 
every fall, and to me it is a week of solitary ease and relaxa- 
tion. 

The seed is by that time committed to the ground; there is 
nothing very material to do at home, and this additional quan- 
tity of honey enables me to be more generous to my home bees, 
and my wife to make a due quantity of mead. The reason. Sir, 
that you found mine better than that of others is, that she puts 
two gaUons of brandy in each barrel, which ripens it, and takes 
off that sweet, luscious taste, which it is apt to retain a long 
time. If we find anywhere in the woods (no matter on whose 
land) what is called a bee-tree, we must mark it; in the fall of 
the year when we propose to cut it down, our duty is to inform 
the proprietor of the land, who is entitled to half the contents; 
if this is not complied with we are exposed to an action of tres- 
pass, as well as he who should go and cut down a bee-tree which 
he had neither found out nor marked. 

We have twice a year the pleasure of catching pigeons, whose 
numbers are sometimes so astonishing as to obscure the sun in 
their flight. Where is it that they hatch? for such multitudes 
must require an inmiense quantity of food. I fancy they breed 
toward the plains of Ohio, and those about Lake Michigan, 
which abound in wild oats; though I have never killed any that 
had that grain in their craws. In one of them, last year, I 
found some undigested rice. Now the nearest rice fields from 
where I live must be at least 560 miles; and either their diges- 
tion must be suspended while they are flying, or else they must 
fly with the celerity of the wind. We catch them with a net 
extended on the groimd, to which they are allured by what we 
call tame wUd pigeons , made blind, and fastened to a long string ; 
his short flights, and his repeated calls, never fail to bring them 
down. The greatest number I ever caught was fourteen dozen, 
though much larger quantities have often been trapped. I have 
frequently seen them at the market so cheap, that for a penny 
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you might have as many as you could carry away; and yet 
from the extreme cheapness you must not conclude, that they 
are but an ordinary food; on the contrary, I think they are 
excellent. Every farmer has a tame wild pigeon in a cage at 
his door all the year roimd, in order to be ready whenever the 
season comes for catching them. 

The pleasure I receive from the warblings of the birds in 
the spring, is superior to my poor description, as the continual 
succession of their timeful notes is for ever new to me. I gen- 
erally rise from bed about that indistinct interval, which, 
properly speaking, is neither night nor day; for this is the mo- 
ment of the most universal vocal choir. Who can listen 'un- 
moved to the sweet love tales of our robins, told from tree to 
tree? or to the shrill catbirds? The sublime accents of the 
thrush from on high always retard my steps that I may listen 
to the delicious music. The variegated appearances of the 
dew-drops, as they hang to the different objects, must present 
even to a clownish imagination, the most voluptuous ideas. 
The astonishing art which all birds display in the construction 
of their nests, ill provided as we may suppose them with proper 
tools, their neatness, their convenience, always make me ashamed 
of the slovenliness of our houses; their love to their dame, their 
incessant careful attention, and the peculiar songs they address 
to her while she tediously incubates their eggs, remind me of my 
duty could I ever forget it. Their affection to their helpless 
little ones, is a lively precept; and in short, the whole economy 
of what we proudly call the brute creation, is admirable in every 
circumstance; and vain man, though adorned with the addi- 
tional gift of reason, might learn from the perfection of instinct, 
how to regulate the follies, and how to temper the errors which 
this second gift often makes him commit. This is a subject, 
on which I have often bestowed the most serious thoughts ; I 
have often blushed within myself, and been greatly astonished, 
when I have compared the unerring path they all follow, alL 
just, all proper, all wise, up to the necessary degree of per- 
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fection, with the coarse, the imperfect systems of men, not 
merely as governors and kings, but as masters, as husbands, 
as fathers, as citizens. But this is a sanctuary in which an 
ignorant farmer must not presume to enter. 

If ever man was permitted to receive and enjoy some bless- 
ings that might alleviate the many sorrows to which he is 
exposed, it is certainly in the country, when he attentively 
considers those ravishing scenes with which he is everywhere 
surrounded. This is the only time of the year in which I am 
avaricious of every moment, I therefore lose none that can add 
to this simple and inoflFensive happiness. I roam early through- 
out all my fields; not the least operation do I perform, which is 
not accompanied with the most pleasing observations; were I 
to extend them as far as I have carried them, I should become 
tedious; you would think me guilty of affectation, and I should 
perhaps represent many things as pleasurable from which you 
might not perhaps receive the least agreeable emotions. But, 
believe me, what I write is all true and real. 

Some time ago, as I sat smoking a contemplative pipe in my 
piazza, I saw with amazement a remarkable instance of selfish- 
ness displayed in a very small bird, which I had hitherto re- 
spected for its inoffensiveness. Three nests were placed almost 
contiguous to each other in my piazza: that of a swallow was 
affixed in the comer next to the house, that of a phebe in the 
other, a wren possessed a little box which I had made on purpose, 
and hung between. Be not surprised at their tameness, all my 
family had long been taught to respect them as well as myself. 
The wren had shown before signs of dislike to the box which I 
had given it, but I knew not on what accoimt; at last it resolved, 
small as it was, to drive the swallow from its own habitation, 
and to my very great surprise it succeeded. Impudence often 
gets the better of modesty, and this exploit was no sooner per- 
formed, than it removed every material to its own box with the 
most admirable dexterity; the signs of triumph appeared very 
visible, it fluttered its wings with uncommon velocity, an imi- 
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versa! joy was perceivable in all its movements. Where did this 
little bird learn that spirit of injustice? It was not endowed 
with what we term reason! Here then is a proof that both 
those gifts border very near on one another; for we see the per- 
fection of the one mixing with the errors of the other! The 
peaceable swallow, like the passive Quaker, meekly sat at a 
small distance and never offered the least resistance; but no 
sooner was the plunder carried away, than the injured bird went 
to work with unabated ardour, and in a few days the depreda- 
tions were repaired. To prevent, however, a repetition of the 
same violence, I removed the wren's box to another part of the 
house. 

In the middle of my new parlour I have, you may remember, 
a curious republic of industrious hornets; their nests hang to 
the ceiling, by the same twig on which it was so admirably 
built and contrived in the woods. Its removal did not displease 
them, for they find in my house plenty of food; and I have left 
a hole open in one of the panes of the window, which answers 
all their purposes. By this kind of usage they are become quite 
harmless; they live on flies, which are very troublesome to us 
throughout the summer; they are constantly busy in catching 
them, even on the eyelids of my children. It is surprising how 
quickly they smear them with a sort of glue, lest they might 
escape, and when thus prepared, they carry them to their nests, 
as food for their yoimg ones. These globular nests are most in- 
geniously divided into many stories, all provided with cells, 
and proper communications. The materials with which this 
fabric is built, they procure from the cottony furze, with which 
our oak rails are covered; this substance tempered with glue, 
produces a sort of pasteboard, which is very strong, and re- 
sists all the inclemencies of the weather. By their assistance, 
I am but little troubled with flies. All my family are so accus- 
tomed to their strong buzzing, that no one takes any notice of 
them; and though they are fierce and vindictive, yet kindness 
and hospitality has made them useful and harmless. 
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We have a great variety of wasps; most of them build their 
nests in mud, which they fix against the shingles of our roofs, 
as nigh the pitch as they can. These aggregates represent 
nothing, at first view, but coarse and irregular lumps, but if you 
break them, you will observe, that the inside of them contains 
a great number of oblong cells, in which they deposit their eggs, 
and in which they bury themselves in the fall of the year. Thus 
immured they securely pass through the severity of that season, 
and on the return of the sim are enabled to perforate their 
cells, and to open themselves a passage from these recesses into 
the simshine. The yellow wasps, which build undergroimd, in 
our meadows, are much more to be dreaded, for when the mower 
unwittingly passes his scythe over their holes, they immediately 
sally forth with a fury and velocity superior even to the strength 
of man. They make the boldest fly, and the only remedy is 
to lie down and cover our heads with hay, for it is only at the 
head they aim their blows; nor is there any possibility of finish- 
ing that part of the work imtil, by means of fire and brimstone, 
they are all silenced. But though I have been obliged to 
execute this dreadful sentence in my own defence, I have often 
thought it a great pity, for the sake of a little hay, to lay waste 
so ingenious a subterranean town, furnished with every con- 
veniency, and built with a most surprising mechanism. 

I never should have done were I to recoimt the many objects 
which involimtarily strike my imagination in the midst of my 
work, and spontaneously afford me the most pleasing relief. 
These appear insignificant trifles to a person who has travelled 
through Europe and America, and is acquainted with books and 
with many sciences; but such simple objects of contemplation 
sufi&ce me, who have no time to bestow on more extensive ob- 
servations. Happily these require no study, they are obvious, 
they gild the moments I dedicate to them, and enliven the severe 
labours which I perform. At home my happiness springs from 
very different objects; the gradual unfolding of my children's 
reason, the study of their dawning tempers attracts all my 
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paternal attention. I have to contrive little punishments for 
their little faults, small encouragements for their good actions, 
and a variety of other expedients dictated by various occasions. 
But these are themes unworthy your perusal, and which ought 
not to be carried beyond the walls of my house, being domestic 
mysteries adapted only to the locality of the small sanctuary 
wherein my family resides. Sometimes I delight in inventing 
and executing machmes, which simplify my wife's labour, I 
have been tolerably successful that way; and these. Sir, are 
the narrow circles within which I constantly revolve, and what 
can I wish for beyond them? I bless God for all the good he has 
given me; I envy-no man's prosperity, and with no other por- 
tion of happiness than that I may live to teach the same philos- 
ophy to my children; and give each of them a farm, show them 
how to cultivate it, and be like their father, good substantial 
independent American farmers — an appellation which will be 
the most fortunate one a man of my class can possess, so long 
as our civil government continues to shed blessings on our 
husbandry. Adieu. 
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THE PLATTE AND THE DESERT^ 
Francts Parkman 

We were now arrived at the close of our solitary joumeyings 
along the St. Joseph trail. On the evening of the twenty-third 
of May we encamped near its junction with the old legitimate ^ 
trail of the Oregon emigrants. We had ridden long that after- 
noon, trying in vain to find wood and water, until at length 
we saw the sunset sky reflected from a pool encircled by bushes 
and a rock or two. The water lay in the bottom of a hollow, 
the smooth prairie gracefully rising in oceanlike swells on every 
side. We pitched our tents by it; not, however, before the keen 
eye of Henry Chatillon had discerned some unusual object upon 
the faintly defined outline of the distant swell. But in the moist, 
hazy atmosphere of the evening, nothing could be clearly distin- 
guished. As we lay around the fire after supper, a low and dis- 
tant sound, strange enough amid the loneliness of the prairie, 
reached our ears — peals of laughter, and the faint voices of 
men and women. For eight days we had not encountered a 
human being, and this singular warning of their vicinity had 
an effect extremely wild and impressive. 

About dark a sallow-faced fellow descended the hill on horse- 
back, and, splashing through the pool, rode up to the tents. 
He was enveloped in a huge cloak, and his broad felt hat was 
weeping about his ears with the drizzling moisture of the even- 
ing. Another followed, a stout, square built, intelligent looking 
man, who announced himself as leader of an emigrant party 
encamped a mile in advance of us. About twenty wagons, he 

* Cop3night. Reprinted from The Oregon Trail, by pennission of Little, 
Brown and G>mpany. 

* The main, or Ca^omia, trail leading west from St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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said, were with him; the rest of his party were on the other 
side of the Big Blue. . . . 

These were the first emigrants that we had overtaken, al- 
though we had found abundant and melancholy traces of their 
progress throughout the whole course of the journey. Some- 
times we passed the grave of one who had sickened and died 
on the way. The earth was usually torn up, and covered 
thickly with wolf-tracks. Some had escaped this violation. 
One morning a piece of plank, standing upright on the sunmiit of 
a grassy hill, attracted our notice, and riding up to it we found 
the following words very roughly traced upon it, apparently 
by a red-hot piece of iron: 

MARY ELLIS. 

DIED MAY 7TH, 1845. 

Aged two months. 

Such tokens were of common occurrence. Nothing could 
speak more for the hardihood, or rather infatuation, of the ad- 
venturers, or the sufferings that await them upon the journey. 

We were late in breaking up our camp on the following 
morning, and scarcely had we ridden a mile when we saw, far 
in advance of us, drawn against the horizon, a line of objects 
stretching at regular intervals along the level edge of the prairie. 
An intervening swell soon hid them from sight, until, ascending it 
a quarter of an hour after, we saw close before us the emigrant 
caravan, with its heavy white wagons creeping on in their slow 
procession, and a large drove of cattle following behind. Half 
a dozen yellow-visaged Missourians, moimted on horseback, 
were cursing and shouting among them; their lank angular 
proportions enveloped in brown homespun, evidently cut and 
adjusted by the hands of a domestic female tailor. As we ap- 
proached, they greeted us with the polished salutation: "Hjo^ 
are ye, boys? Are ye for Oregon or California? " 

As we pushed rapidly past the wagons, children's faces were 
thrust out from the white coverings to look at us; while the 
care-worn, thin-featured matron, or the buxom girl, seated in 
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front, suspended the knitting on which most of them were en- 
gaged to stare at us with wondering curiosity. By the side of 
each wagon stalked the proprietor, urging on his patient oxen, 
who shouldered heavily along, inch by inch, on their interminable 
journey. It was easy to see that fear and dissension prevailed 
among them; some of the men — but these, with one exception, 
were bachelors — looked wistfully upon us as we rode lightly 
and swiftly past, and then impatiently at their own lumbering 
wagons and heavy-gaited oxen. Others were unwilling to ad- 
vance at all until the party they had left behind should have 
rejoined them Many were murmuring against the leader they 
had chosen, and wished to depose him; and this discontent was 
fomented by some ambitious spirits who had hopes of succeeding 
in his place. The women were divided between regrets for the 
homes they had left and apprehension of the deserts and the 
savages before them. 

• We soon left them far behind, and fondly hoped that we had 
taken a final leave; but imluckily our companions* wagon stuck 
so long in a deep muddy ditch that, before it was extricated, the 
van of the emigrant caravan appeared again, descending a ridge 
close at hand. Wagon after wagon plunged through the mud; 
and as it was nearly noon, and the place promised shade and 
water, we saw with much gratification that they were resolved 
to encamp. Soon the wagons were wheeled into a circle; the 
cattle were grazing over the meadow, and the men with soiu:, 
sullen faces were looking about for food and water. They 
seemed to meet with but indifferent success. As we left the 
groimd, I saw a tall slouching fellow, with the nasal accent of 
"down east," contemplating the contents of his tin cup, which 
he had just filled with water. 

"Look here, you," he said; "it's chock full of animals!" 
The cup, as he held it out, exhibited in fact an extraordinary 
variety and profusion of animal and vegetable life. 

Riding up the little hill and looking back on the meadow, we 
could easily see that all was not right in the camp of the emi- 
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grants. The men were crowded together, and an angry discus- 
sion seemed to be going forward. R. was missing from his 
wonted place in the line, and the captain told us that he had 
remained behind to get his horse shod by a blacksmith who was 
attached to the emigrant party. Something whi^)ered in our 
ears that mischief was on foot; we kept on, however, and coming 
soon to a stream of tolerable water, we stopped to rest and dine. 
Still the absentee lingered behind. At last, at the distance of 
a mile, he and his horse suddenly appeared, sharply defined 
against the sky on the smnmit of a hill ; and close behind a 
huge white object rose slowly into view. 
"What is that blockhead bringing with him now?" 
A moment dispelled the mystery. Slowly and solemnly, one 
behind the other, four long trains of oxen and four emigrant 
wagons rolled over the crest of the declivity and gravely de- 
scended, while R. rode in state in the van. It seems that 
during the process of shoeing the horse, the smothered dissen- 
sions among the emigrants suddenly broke into open rupture. 
Some insisted on pushing forward, some on remaining where 
they were, and some on going back. Kearsley, their captain, 
threw up his command in disgust. "And now, boys," said he, 
"if any of you are for going ahead, just you come along with me." 
Four wagons, with ten men, one woman, and one small child, 
made up the force of the "go-ahead" faction, and R., with his 
usual proclivity toward mischief, invited them to join our party. 
Fear of the Indians — for I can conceive of no other motive — 
must have induced him to court so burdensome an alliance. 
As may well be conceived, these repeated instances of high- 
handed dealing sufficiently exasperated us. In this case, in- 
deed, the men who joined us were all that could be desired; 
rude indeed in manner, but frank, manly, and intelligent. To 
tell them we could not travel with them was, of course, out of 
the question. I merely reminded Kearsley that if his oxen 
could not keep up with our mules he must expect to be left be- 
hind, as we could not consent to be fiurther delayed on the 
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journey; but he immediately replied, that his oxen *^ should keep 
up; and if they couldn't, why he allowed that he'd find out how 
to make 'em!" Having availed myself of what satisfaction 
could be derived from giving R. to understand my opinion of 
his conduct, I returned to oiu: side of the camp. 

On the next day, as it chanced, our English companions broke 
the axle-tree of their wagon, and down came the whole cumbrous 
machine liunbering into the bed of a brook! Here was a day's 
work cut out for us. Meanwhile, our emigrant associates kept 
on their way, and so vigorously did they urge forward their 
powerful oxen that, with the broken axle-tree and other calam- 
ities, it was a full week before we overtook them; when at length 
we discovered them, one afternoon, crawling quietly along the 
sandy brink of the Platte. But meanwhile various incidents 
occurred to ourselves. 

It was probable that at this stage of oiu: joiuney the Pawnees 
would attempt to rob us. We began therefore to stand guard 
in turn, dividing the night into three watches, and appointing 
two men for each. Deslauriers and I held guard together. We 
did not march with military precision to and fro before the 
tents; our discipline was by no means so stringent and rigid. 
We wrapped ourselves in our blankets and sat down by the fire; 
and Deslauriers, combining his culinary functions with his duties 
as sentinel, employed himself in boiling the head of an antelope 
for our morning's repast. Yet we were models of vigilance in 
comparison with some of the party; for the ordinary practice 
of the guard was to establish himself in the most comfortable 
posture he could, lay his rifle on the groimd, and enveloping 
his nose in the blanket, meditate on whatever subject best 
pleased him. This is all well enough when among Indians 
who do not habitually proceed further in their hostility than 
robbing travelers of their horses and mules; though, indeed, a 
Pawnee's forbearance is not always to be trusted; but in cer- 
tain regions farther to the west, the guard must beware how he 
exposes his person to the light of the fire, lest perchance some 
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keen-eyed skulking marksman should let fly a bullet or an arrow 
from amid the darkness. 

Among the various tales that circulated around our camp fire 
was a rather curious one, told by Boisverd, and not inappro- 
priate here. Boisverd was trapping with several companions 
on the skirts of the Blackfoot country. The man on guard, 
well knowing that it behooved him to put forth his utmost 
precaution, kept aloof from the firelight and sat watching in- 
tently on all sides. At length he was aware of a dark, crouching 
figiu*e stealing noiselessly into the circle of the light. He hastily 
cocked his rifle, but the sharp click of the lock caught the ear 
of Blackfoot, whose senses were all on the alert. Raising his 
arrow, already fitted to the string, he shot in the direction of 
the sound. So sure was his aim that he drove it through the 
throat of the unfortimate guard, and then, with a loud yell, 
bounded from the camp. 

As I looked at the partner of my watch, puffing and blowing 
over his fire, it occurred to me that he might not prove the most 
efficient auxiliary in time of trouble. 

"Deslauriers," said I, "would you nm away if the Pawnees 
should fire at us?" 

"Ah! oui, oui, monsieur!" he replied very decisively. 

I did not doubt the fact, but was a little siuprised at the 
frankness of the confession. 

At this instant a most whimsical variety of voices — barks, 
howls, yelps, and whines — all mingled as it were together, 
sounded from the prairie not far off, as if a whole conclave of 
wolves of every age and sex were assembled there. Deslauriers 
looked up from his work with a laugh, and began to imitate this 
curious medley of sounds with a most ludicrous accuracy. At 
this they were repeated with redoubled emphasis, the musician 
being apparently indignant at the successful efforts of a rival. 
They all proceeded from the throat of one little wolf, not larger 
than a spaniel, seated by himself at some distance. His was 
of the species called the prairie wolf; a grim-visaged but harm- 
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less little brute, whose worst propensity is creeping among horses 
and gnawing the ropes of rawhide by which they are picketed 
around the camp. But other beasts roam the prairies, far more 
formidable in aspect and in character. These are the large 
white and gray wolves, whose deep howl we heard at intervals 
from far and near. 

At last I fell into a doze, and, awakening from it, foimd Des- 
lauriers fast asleep. Scandalized by this breach of discipline, 
I was about to stimulate his vigilance by stirring him with the 
stock of my rifle; but compassion prevailing, I determined to 
let him sleep awhile, and then to arouse him and administer 
a suitable reproof for such a forgetfulness of duty. Now and 
then I walked the rounds among the silent horses, to see that 
all was right. The night was chill, damp, and dark, the dank 
grass bending under the icy dewdrops. At the distance of a rod 
or two the tents were invisible, and nothing could be seen but 
the obscure figures of the horses, deeply breathing and restlessly 
starting as they slept, or still slowly champing the grass. Far 
off, beyond the black outline of the prairie, there was a ruddy 
light, gradually increasing, like the glow of a conflagration; until 
at length the broad disk of the moon, blood-red, and vastly 
magnified by the vapors, rose slowly upon the darkness, flecked 
by one or two little clouds; and as the light poured over the 
gloomy plain, a fierce and stem howl, close at hand, seemed to 
greet it as an unwelcome intruder. There was something im- 
pressive and awful in the place and the hour; for I and the beasts 
were all that had consciousness for many a league aroimd. 

Some days elapsed, and brought us near the Platte. Two 
men on horseback approached us one morning, and we watched 
them with the curiosity and interest that, upon the solitude of 
the plains, such an encounter always excites. They were evi- 
dently whites, from their mode of riding, though, contrary to 
the usage of that region, neither of them carried a rifle. 

"Fools!" remarked Henry Chatillon, "to ride that way on 
the prairie; Pawnee find them — then they catch it!" 
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Pawnee had found them, and they had come very near "catch- 
ing it;" indeed, nothing saved them from trouble but the ap- 
proach of our party. Shaw and I knew one of them, a man 
named Turner, wl^ijL.TSie^ had seen at Westport. He and his 
companion belongea to an*emigrant party encamped a few miles 
in advance, and had returned to look for some stray oxen, leav- 
ing their rifles, with characteristic rashness or ignorance, behind 
them. Their neglect had nearly cost them dear; for just before 
we came up, half a dozen Indians approached, and seeing them 
apparently defenceless, one of the rascals seized the bridle of 
Turner's finei horse and ordered him to dismount. Turner was 
wholly unarmed; but the other jerked a Uttle revolving pistol * 
out of his pocket, at which the Pawnee recoiled; and just then 
some of our men appearing in the distance, the whole party 
whipped their rugged little horses and made off. In no way 
daunted. Tinner foolishly persisted in going forward. 

Long after leaving him, and late this afternoon, in the midst 
of a gloomy and barren prairie, we came suddenly upon the 
great Pawnee trail, leading from their villages on the Platte 
to their war and himting groimds to the southward. Here 
every summer pass the motley concourse: thousands of savages, 
men, women, and children, horses and mules, laden with their 
weapons and implements, and an inniunerable multitude of 
imruly wolfish dogs, who have not acquired the civilized ac- 
complishment of barking, but howl like their wild cousins of 
the prairie. 

The permanent winter villages of the Pawnees stand on the 
lower Platte, but throughout the summer the greater part of 
the inhabitants are wandering over the plains, a treacherous, 
cowardly banditti, who by a thousand acts of pillage and 
miurder have deserved summary chastisement at the hands of 
government. Last year a Dakota warrior performed a signal 
exploit at one of these villages. He approached it alone in the 
middle of a dark night, and clambering up the outside of one of 

^ Revolvers were at that time uncommon. 
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the lodges, which are in the form of a half-sphere, he looked in 
at the round hole made at the top for the escape of smoke. 
The dusky light from the smoldering embers showed him the 
forms of the sleeping inmates; and dropping lightly through the 
opening, he unsheathed his knife, and stirring the fire coolly 
selected his victims. One by one he stabbed and scalped them, 
when a child suddenly awoke and screamed. He rushed from 
the lodge, yelled a Sioux war-cry, shouted his name in triumph 
and defiance, and in a moment had darted out upon the dark 
prairie, leaving the whole village behind him in a tumult, with 
the howling and ba)dng of dogs, the screams of women, and the 
yells of the enraged warriors. 

Our friend Kearsley, as we learned on rejoining him, sig- 
nalized himself by a less bloody achievement. He and his men 
were good woodsmen, and well skilled in the use of the rifle, but 
found themselves wholly out of their element on the prairie. 
None of them had ever seen a buffalo, and they had very vague 
conceptions of his nature and appearance. On the day after they 
reached the Platte, looking toward a distant swell, they beheld 
a multitude of little black specks in motion upon its surface. 

"Take your rifles, boys," said Kearsley, "and we'll have fresh 
meat for supper." This inducement was quite sufficient. The 
ten men left their wagons and set out in hot haste, some on horse- 
back and some on foot, in pursuit of the supposed buffalo. 
Meanwhile a high grassy ridge shut the game from view; but 
mounting it after half an hour's running and riding, they found 
themselves suddenly confronted by about thirty moimted 
Pawnees! The amazement and consternation were mutual. 
Baving nothing but their bows and arrows, the Indians thought 
their hour was come, and the fate that they were no doubt 
conscious of richly deserving about to pvertake them. So they 
began, one and all, to shout forth the most cordial salutations 
of friendship, running up with extreme earnestness to shake 
Jiands with the Missourians, who were as much rejoiced as they 
were to escape the expected conflict. 
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A low undulating line of sand-hills bounded the horizon be- 
fore us. That day we rode ten consecutive hours, and it was 
dusk before we entered the hollows and gorges of these gloomy 
little hills. At length we gained the summit, and the long 
expected valley of the Platte lay before us. We all drew rein, 
and, gathering in a knot on the crest of the hill, sat joyfully 
looking down upon the prospect. It was right welcome; strange 
too, and striking to the imagination; and yet it had not one 
picturesque or beautiful featiure, nor had it any of the features 
of grandeiu:, other than its vast extent, its solitude, and its 
wildness. For league after league a plain as level as a fro^n 
lake was outspread beneath us; here and there the Platte, 
divided into a dozen threadlike sluices, was traversing it, and 
an occasional clump of wood, rising in the midst like a shadowy 
island, relieved the monotony of the waste. No living thing 
was moving throughout the vast landscape, except the lizards 
that darted over the sand and through the rank grass and 
prickly pear just at our feet. And yet stem and wild associa- 
tions gave a singular interest to the view; for here each man 
lives by the strength of his arm and the valor of his heart. Here 
society is reduced to its original elements, the whole fabric of 
art and conventionality is struck rudely to pieces, and men find 
themselves suddenly brought back to the wants and resources 
of their original natures. 

We had passed the more toilsome and monotonous part of 
the journey; but four himdred miles still intervened between 
us and Fort Laramie, and to reach that point cost us the travel 
of three additional weeks. During the whole of this time we 
were passing up the center of a long narrow sandy plain, reach- 
ing like an outstretched belt nearly to the Rocky Mountains. 
Two lines of sand-hills, broken often into the wildest and most 
fantastic forms, flanked the valley at the distance of a mile or 
two on the right and left; while beyond them lay a barren, 
trackless waste — the Great American Desert — extending for 
hundreds of miles to the Arkansas on the one side, and the Mis- 
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sonri on the other. Before us and behmd us, the level monotony 
of the plain was unbroken as far as the eye could reach. Some- 
times it glared in the sun, an expanse of hot, bare sand; some- 
times it was veiled by long, coarse grass. Huge skulls and 
whitening bones of buffalo were scattered ever)rwhere; the 
ground was tracked by myriads of them, and often covered 
with the circular indentations where the bulls had wallowed in 
the hot weather. From every gorge and ravine, opening from 
the hills, descended deep, well-worn paths, where the buffalo 
issue twice a day in regular procession to drink in the Platte. 
The river itself runs through the midst, a thin sheet of rapid, 
turbid water, half a mile wide and scarce two feet deep. Its 
low banks, for the most part without a bush or a tree, are of 
loose sand, with which the stream is so charged that it grates 
on the teeth in drinking. The naked landscape is, of itself, 
dreary and monotonous enough; and yet the wild beasts and 
wild men that frequent the valley of the Platte make it a scene 
of interest and excitement to the traveler. Of those who have 
journeyed there, scarce one, perhaps, fails to look back with 
fond regret to his horse and his rifle. 

Early in the morning after we reached the Platte, a long 
procession of squalid savages approached our camp. Each was 
on foot, leading his horse by a rope of bull-hide.^ His attire 
consisted merely of a scanty cincture and an old buffalo robe, 
tattered and begrimed by use, which hung oyer his shoulders. 
His head was close shaven, except a ridge of hair reaching over 
the crown from the center of the forehead, very much like the 
long bristles on the back of a hyena, and he carried his bow and 
arrows in his hand; while his meager little horse was laden with 
dried buffalo meat, the produce of his himting. Such were the 
first specimens that we met — and very indifferent ones they 
were — of the genuine savages of the prairie. 

They were the Pawnees whom Kearsley had encountered the 
day before, and belonged to a large hunting party known to 

1 The hide of the buffalo bull 
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be ranging the prairie in the vicinity. They strode rapidly 
past, within a furlong of our tents, not pausing or looking 
toward us, after the manner of Indians when meditating mis- 
chief or conscious of ill-desert. I went out and met them, and 
had an amicable conference with the chief, presenting him with 
half a pound of tobacco, at which unmerited boimty he expressed 
much gratification. These fellows, or some of their companions, 
had committed a dastardly outrage upon an emigrant party in 
advance of us. Two men, out on horseback at a distance, were 
seized by them, but lashing their horses, they broke loose and 
fled. At this the Pawnees raised the yell and shot at them, 
transfixing the hindermost through the back with several arrows, 
while his companion galloped away and brought in the news to 
his party. The panic-stricken emigrants remained for several 
days in camp, not daring even to send out in quest of the dead 
body. 

The reader will recollect Turner, the man whose narrow 
escape was mentioned not long since. We heard that the men 
whom the entreaties of his wife induced to go in search of him, 
found him leisurely driving along his recovered oxen, and 
whistling in utter contempt of the Pawnee nation. His party 
was encamped within two miles of us; but we passed them that 
morning, while the men were driving in the oxen and the women 
packing their domestic utensils and their numerous offspring 
in the spacious patriarchal wagons. As we looked back we saw 
their caravan dragging its slow length along the plain, wearily 
toiling on its way to found new empires in the West. 

Our New England climate is mild and equable compared 
with that of the Platte. This very morning, for instance, was 
close and sultry, the sun rising with a faint oppressive heat; 
when suddenly darkness gathered in the west, and a furious 
blast of sleet and hail drove full in oiu: faces, icy cold, and urged 
with such demoniac vehemence that it felt like a storm of needles. 
It was curious to see the horses; they faced about in extreme 
displeasure, holding their tails like whipped dogs, and shivering 
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as the angry gusts, howling louder than a concert of wolves, 
swept over us. Wright's long train of mules came sweeping 
round before the storm like a flight of brown snowbirds driven 
by a winter tempest. Thus we all remained stationary for 
some minutes, crouching dose to our horses' necks, much too 
surly to speak, though once the captain looked up from between 
the collars of his coat, his face blood-red, and the muscles of his 
mouth contracted by the cold into a most ludicrous grin of agony. 
He grumbled something that sounded like a curse, directed, as 
we believed, against the unhappy hour when he had first thought 
of leaving home. The thing was too good to last long; and the 
instant the puffs of wind subsided we erected our tents, and 
remained in camp for the rest of a gloomy and lowering day. 
The emigrants also encamped near at hand. We, being first 
on the ground, had appropriated all the wood within reach; so 
that oiu: fire alone blazed cheerily. Around it soon gathered 
a group of imcouth figures, shivering in the drizzling rain. 
Conspicuous among them were two or three of the half-savage 
men who spend their recUess Uves in trappmg among the 
Rocky Moimtains, or in trading for the Fiu: Company in the 
Indian villages. They were all of Canadian extraction; their 
hard, weather-beaten faces and bushy mustaches looked out 
from beneath the hoods of their white cap6tes ^ with a bad and 
brutish expression, as if their owner might be the willing agent 
of any villainy. And such in fact is the character of many of 
these men. 

On the day following we overtook Kearsley's wagons, and 
thenceforward, for a week or two, we were fellow-travelers. 
One good effect, at least, resulted from the alliance: it materi- 
ally diminished the serious fatigue of standing guard; for the 
party being now more numerous, there were longer intervals 
between each man's turns of duty. 

^ Coats with hoods. 
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Ralph Stock 

I HAD heard a great deal about the high wages paid to sheep- 
herders, and made a bee line for the sheep-raising areas north 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway track. Forty dollars a month 
and "all found" was not to be sneezed at; at least I thought so 
when offered it by a rancher of the district. 

Had I known then what I discovered a few months later, five 
himdred dollars a month would not have tempted me. 

My "house" was twelve feet square, built of rough boards, 
evidently with a view to ventilation. My furniture consisted 
of a table and two boxes for chairs. My bed was a veritable 
work of art, consisting of three twelve-inch boards and two 
packing-cases. Then I had a stove that might have been used 
in the ark, and various culinary articles. 

When I needed meat I killed a sheep; sour dough was my 
favorite bread, for the simple reason that I hadn't the vaguest 
idea how to make any other; and "black strap" treacle formed 
my "sweets." 

As I look back on it all now I can clearly see the grades by 
which I descended from a sane, healthy human being to some- 
thing nearer a lunatic than I ever wish to be again. 

For the first week of my solitary existence the mere novelty 
of the thing made it bearable. "Absolute peace" I called it. 
The baaing of the sheep and the occasional howl of a coyote, I 
told myself, were vastly preferable to the bustle and tear of 
hayiag] one had time to think out here. 

The second week was precisely like the first except that when 
meal times came round I asked myself what was the use of 

^ Copyright. Reprinted from Confessions of a Tenderfoot, by permissioii 
of Henry Holt and Company. 
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lighting the fire, and answered the question by sitting down to 
sour dough, treacle, and water. It saved trouble, and would 
keep me alive equally well without mutton and tea. 

The third week was marked by my ceasing to clean my teeth 
— a relic of civilized habit I had adhered to through thick and 
thin up to the present, despite the amusement it had often 
created among cow-pimchers. 

Just about this time I also forgot to brush my hair, and even 
on occasions to wash. "What is the use?" I argued with 
myself. "There's not a soul to see me; none to care whether 
I look like a scarecrow or a dandy." Self-respect, I fancy, de- 
pends more on what others will think of us and oiu: appearance, 
than on what we think ourselves. 

At the end of a month I received the first intimation that I 
was acquiring new habits, for one evening I suddenly realized 
that I was talking to myself in quite a loud voice. 

"I must stop this or it will grow on me," I reflected, and then 
I realized that I had said this also aloud; the habit had evidently 
taken deeper root than I knew. I laughed — the first laugh I 
had heard for a month — and it sounded strange to my own ears. 
Surely that was not the expression of merriment I indulged in 
among my fellow-men, I thought; it soimded hollow and 
imnatural. 

Twice after that I caught myself laughing with no apparent 
cause, and each time the sound gave me a shock, the exact 
nature of which is hard to define, except that it left me uneasy 
and alert for some hours afterwards. 

At this period I had not taken the trouble to look in the 
mirror for over six weeks, until one morning I caught sight of a 
face in the littie cracked looking-glass that himg at the side of 
the door. 

I say "a" face advisedly, for at first glance I did not recognize 
it as my own. Of course, the bristly black beard on the chin 
had a great deal to do with the transformation, but, apart from 
that, the whole aspect of it appeared unfamiliar to me. 
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I seized the looking-glass in both hands and scrutinized my 
reflection minutely. I cannot give any reason for what I did 
next. As far as I remember, my feelings were a mixture of anger 
and fright; anger that I should have allowed myself to come to 
such a state, and a nameless terror that I should become worse. 
At any rate I flung the glass from me, and as it fell shattered on 
the floor I received a third shock at the senseless act I had just 
committed. Should I do such a childish thing imder ordinary 
conditions? No, a thousand times no! Whatever my faults, 
and they were many, I had never been one to give way to 
peevish anger, much less to break things because my reflection 
displeased me. 

Until close on midnight that evening, after corralling the 
sheep, I sat with my feet on the stove thinking, with tightly- 
closed lips, determined not to speak aloud. 

Something had to be done or I should go mad; at last I had 
convinced myself of that. And then a thought came into my 
mind that set me shuddering. Was it too late? Was I a limatic 
already? Nobody has ever given an accurate account of what 
it feels like to be a lunatic, or if they have I had never read it. 

And then I laughed aloud. "How," I argued, "could I be 
reasoning out the matter in this sober fashion if I were insane? 
And yet, perhaps, it was my particular form of insanity to im- 
agine m3rself insane." And so one foolish idea led to another, 
torturing my overwrought brain until my mind became numb, 
and I caught myself laughing again. 

I think the realization of that senseless laugh broke the spell, 
for with an oath I sprang to my feet, flung open the door, and 
fled into the night. The exercise seemed to help me, for, after 
running imtil I was breathless, I stopped and saw what a fool 
I had been. Yet I also instinctively felt that I could bear the 
awful loneliness no longer. 

There is no need to relate the events that followed my arrival 
at the home ranch — the blustering anger of my "boss" at my 
foolishness in "quittin' the job for no reason at all," as he chose 
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to designate my retirement, his point-blank refusal to drive me 
back to town, and my fifty-mile trip over the prairie. 

"Why do men undertake such soul-killing work?" you may 
ask. I can only reply that there is no occupation on the face 
of the earth, accompanied by sufficient remuneration, that will 
not be imdertaken by some one; and sheep-herding is well paid 
for the amoimt of actual physical work required, but — 

I will conclude this little incident with just one piece of advice, 
which I sincerely hope every man who has an atom of imagina- 
tion or the faintest trace of a nervous system will take: Don't 
go sheep-herding alone, even for forty dollars a month and "all 
found." 



SOLITUDE 1 
Henry David Thokeau 

This is a delicious evening, when the whole body is one sense, 
and imbibes delight through every pore. I go and come with a 
strange Uberty in Nature, a part of herself. As I walk along the 
stony shore to the pond in my shirt-sleeves, though it is cool as 
well as cloudy and windy, and I see nothing special to attract 
me, all the elements are imusually congenial to me. The bull- 
frogs tnunp to usher in the night, and the note of the whip- 
poorwiU is borne on the rippUng wind from over the water. 
Sympathy with the fluttering alder and poplar leaves almost 
takes away my breath; yet, like the lake, my serenity is rippled 
but not ruffled. These small waves raised by the evening wind 
are as remote from storm as the smooth reflecting surface. 
Though it is now dark, the wind still blows and roars in the 
wood, the waves still dash, and some creatures lull the rest with 
their notes. The repose is never complete. The wildest ani- 
mals do not repose, but seek their prey now; the fox, and skimk, 
and rabbit, now roam the fields and woods without fear. They 
are Nature's watchmen, — links which connect the days of 
animated life. 

When I return to my house I find that visitors have been 
there and left their cards, either a bimch of flowers, or a wreath 
of evergreen, or a name in pencil on a yellow walnut leaf or a 
chip. They who come rarely to the woods take some little 
piece of the forest into their hands to play with by the way, 
which they leave, either intentionally or accidentally. One has 
peeled a willow wand, woven it into a ring, and dropped it on 
my table. I could always tell if visitors had called in my 

^ Rq)rinted from W aiders 
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absence, either by the bended twigs or grass, or the print of 
their shoes, and generally of what sex or age or quaUty they 
were by some slight trace left, as a flower dropped, or a bunch of 
grass plucked and thrown away, even as far off as the railroad, 
half a mile distant, or by the lingering odor of a cigar or pipe. 
Nay, I was frequently notified of the passage of a traveller along 
the highway sixty rods off by the scent of his pipe. 

There is commonly sufficient space about us. Our horizon 
is never quite at our elbows. The thick wood is not just at 
our door, nor the pond, but somewhat is always clearing, familiar 
and worn by us, appropriated and fenced in some way, and 
reclaimed from Nature. For what reason have I this vast 
range and circuit, some square miles of unfrequented forest, for 
my privacy, abandoned to me by men? My nearest neighbor 
is a mile distant, and no house is visible from any place but the 
hill-tops within half a mile of my own. I have my horizon 
bounded by woods all to myself; a distant view of the railroad 
where it touches the pond on the one hand, and of the fence 
which skirts the woodland road on the other. But for the most 
part it is as soUtary where I Uve as on the prairies. It is as much 
Asia or Africa as New England. I have, as it were, my own 
Sim and moon and stars, and a Uttle world all to myself. At 
night there was never a traveller passed my house, or knocked 
at my door, more than if I were the first or last man; unless it 
were in the spring, when at long intervals some came from the 
village to fish for pouts, — they plainly fished much more in the 
Walden Pond of their own natures, and baited their hooks with 
darkness, — but they soon retreated, usually with light baskets, 
and left "the world to darkness and to me," iand the black 
kernel of the night was never profaned by any human neigh- 
borhood. I believe that men are generally still a little afraid 
of the dark, though the witches are all himg, and Christianity 
and candles have been introduced. 

Yet I experienced sometimes that the most sweet and tender, 
the most innocent and encouraging society may be found in 
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any natural object, even for the poor misanthrope and most 
melancholy man. There can be no very black melancholy to 
him who lives in the midst of Nature and has his senses stQl. 
There was never yet such a storm but it was iEolian music 
to a healthy and innocent ear. Nothing can rightly compel a 
simple and brave man to a vulgar sadness. While I enjoy the 
friendship of the seasons I trust that nothing can make life a 
burden to me. The gentle rain which waters my beans and 
keeps me in the house to-day is not drear and melancholy, but 
good for me too. Though it prevents my hoeing them, it is of 
far more worth than my hoeing. If it should continue so long 
as to cause the seeds to rot in the groimd and destroy the potatoes 
in the low lands, it would still be good for the grass, on the up- 
lands, and, being good for the grass, it would be good for me. 
Sometimes, when I compare myself with other men, it seems 
as if I were more favored by the gods than they, beyond any 
deserts that I am conscious of; as if I had a warrant and surety 
at their hands which my fellows have not, and were especially 
guided and guarded. I do not flatter myself, but if it be possible 
they flatter me. I have never felt lonesome, or in the least 
oppressed by a sense of soUtude, but once, and that was a few 
weeks after I came to the woods, when, for an hour, I doubted 
if the near neighborhood of man was not essential to a serene 
and healthy life. To be alone was something impleasant. But 
I was at the same time conscious of a sUght insanity in my mood, 
and seemed to foresee my recovery. In the midst of a gentle 
rain while these thoughts prevailed, I was suddenly sensible of 
such sweet and beneficent society in Nature, in the very patter- 
ing of the drops, and in every sound and sight aroimd my house, 
an infinite and imaccountable friendliness all at once like an 
atmosphere sustaining me, as made the fancied advantages of 
human neighborhood insignificant, and I have never thought 
of them since. Every Uttle pine needle expanded and swelled 
with sympathy and befriended me. I was so distinctly made 
aware of the presence of something kindred to me, even in 
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scenes which we are accustomed to call wild and dreary, and also 
that the nearest of blood to me and himianest was not a person 
nor a villager, that I thought no place could ever be strange to 
me again. 

"Mourning untimely consumes the sad; 
Few are their days in the land of the living, 
Beautiful daughter of Toscar." 

Some of my pleasantest hours were during the long rain- 
storms in the spring or fall, which confined me to the house for 
the afternoon as well as the forenoon, soothed by their ceaseless 
roar and pelting; when an early twiUght ushered in a long even- 
ing in which many thoughts had time to take root and unfold 
themselves. In those driving north-east rains which tried the 
village houses so, when the maids stood ready with mop and 
pail in front entries to keep the deluge out, I sat behind my 
door in my Uttle house, which was all entry, and thoroughly 
enjoyed its protection. In one heavy thunder shower the Ught- 
ning struck a large pitch-pine across the pond, making a very 
conspicuous and perfectly regular spiral groove from top to 
bottom, an inch or more deep, and four or five inches wide, as 
you would groove a walking-stick. I passed it again the other 
day, and was struck with awe on looking up and beholding that 
mark, now more distinct than ever, where a terrific and resistless 
bolt came down out of the harmless sky eight years ago. Men 
frequently say to me, "I should think you would feel lonesome 
down there, and want to be nearer to folks, rainy and snowy 
days and nights especially." I am tempted to reply to such, — 
This whole earth which we inhabit is but a point in space. How 
far apart, think you, dwell the two most distant inhabitants of 
yonder star, the breadth of whose disk cannot be appreciated by 
our instruments? Why should I feel lonely? is not our planet 
in the Milky Way? This which you put seems to me not to 
be the most important question. What sort of space is that 
which separates a man from his fellows and makes him sohtary? 
I have foimd that no exertion of the legs can bring two minds 
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much nearer to one another. What do we want most to dwell 
near to? Not to many men surely, the depot, the post-office, 
the bar-room, the meeting-house, the school-house, the grocery, 
Beacon Hill, or the Five Points, where men most congregate, 
but to the perennial source of our life, whence in all our experi- 
ence we have found that to issue, as the willow stands near the 
water and sends out its roots in that direction. This will vary 
with different natures, but this is the place where a wise man 
will dig his cellar. ... I one evening overtook one of my 
townsmen, who has accumulated what is called "a handsome 
property," — though I never got a fair view of it, — on the 
Walden road, driving a pair of cattle to market, who inquired 
of me how I could bring my mind to give up so many of the 
comforts of life. I answered that I was very sure I liked it pass- 
ably well; I was not joking. And so I went home to my bed, 
and left him to pick his way through the darkness and the mud 
to Brighton, — or Brighttown, — which place he would reach 
some time in the morning. 

Any prospect of awakening or coming to life to a dead man 
makes indifferent all times and places. The place where that 
may occur is always the same, and indescribably pleasant to 
all our senses. For the most part we allow only outlying and 
transient circumstances to make our occasions. They are, in 
fact, the cause of our distraction. Nearest to all things is that 
power which fashions their being. Next to us the grandest 
laws are continually being executed. Next to us is not the 
workman whom we have hired, with whom we love so well to 
talk but the workman whose work we are. 

"How vast and profoimd is the influence of the subtile powers 
of Heaven and of Earth!" 

"We seek to perceive them, and we do not see them; we seek 
to hear them, and we do not hear them; identified with the 
substance of things, they cannot be separated from them." 

"They cause that in all the imiverse men purify and sanctify 
their hearts, and clothe themselves in their holiday garments 
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to offer sacrifices and oblations to their ancestors. It is an 
ocean of subtile intelligences. They are ever3nyhere, above us, 
on our left, on our right; they environ us on all sides." 

We are the subjects of an experiment which is not a little 
interesting to me. Can we not do without the society of our 
gossips a little while under these circumstances, — have our own 
thoughts to cheer us? Confucius says truly, "Virtue does not 
remain as an abandoned orphan; it must of necessity have 
neighbors." 

With thinking we may be beside ourselves in a sane sense. 
By a conscious effort of the mind we can stand aloof from actions 
and their consequences; and all things, good and bad, go by us 
like a torrent. We are not wholly involved in Nature. I may 
be either the driftwood in the stream, or Indra^ in the sky 
looking down on it. I tnay be affected by a theatrical exhibi- 
tion; on the other hand, I may not be affected by an actual event 
which appears to concern me much more. I only know myself 
as a human entity; the scene, so to speak, of thoughts and 
affections; and am sensible of a certain doubleness by which I 
can stand as remote from myself as from another. However 
intense my experience, I am conscious of the presence and 
criticism of a part of me, which, as it were, is not a part of me, 
but spectator, sharing no experience, but taking note of it; 
and that is no more I than it is you. When the play, it may be 
the tragedy, of life is over, the spectator goes his way. It was 
a kind of fiction, a work of the imagination only, so far as he was 
concerned. This doubleness may easily make us poor neighbors 
and friends sometimes. 

I find it wholesome to be alone the greater part of the time. 
To be in company, even with the best, is soon wearisome and 
dissipating. I love to be alone. I never foimd the companion 
that was so companionable as solitude. We are for the most 
part more lonely when we go abroad among men than when we 

* In the mythology of the Vedas, Indra is the chief of the gods of the 
air, the wielder of the thunderbolt. 
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stay in our chambers. A man thinking or yroridng is alwa}^ 
alone, let him be where he will. Solitude is not measured by 
the miles of space that intervene between a man and his fellows. 
The really diligent student in one of the crowded hives of Cam- 
bridge College is as solitary as a dervish in the desert. The ^ 
farmer can work alone in the field or the woods all day, hoeing or 
chopping, and not feel lonesome, because he is employed; but ^ 
when he comes home at night he cannot sit down in a room 
alone, at the mercy of his thoughts, but must be where he can 
''see the folks," and recreate, and as he thinks remimerate, 
himself for his day's solitude; and hence he wonders how the 
student can sit alone in the house all night and most of the day 
without ennui and "the blues;" but he does not realize that 
the student, though in the house, is still at work in his field, and ? 
chopping in his woods, as the farmer in his, and in turn seeks 
the same recreation and society that the latter does, though 
it may be a more condensed form of it. 

Society is commonly too cheap. We meet at very short 
intervals, not having had time to acquire any new value for 
each other. We meet at meals three times a day, and give each 
other a new taste of that old musty cheese that we are. We have 
had to agree on a certain set of rules, called etiquette and polite- 
ness, to make this frequent meeting tolerable and that we need 
not come to open war. We meet at the post-oflSce, and at the 
sociable, and about the fireside every night; we live thick and 
are in each other's way, and stimible over one another, and I 
think that we thus lose some respect for one anotherl Cer- 
tainly less frequency would suffice for all important and hearty 
communications. Consider the girls in a factory, — never alone, 
hardly in their dreams. It would be better if there were but 
one inhabitant to a square mile, as where I live. The value 
of a man is not in his skin, that we should touch him. 

I have heard of a man lost in the woods and dying of famine 
and exhaustion at the foot of a tree, whose loneliness was relieved 
by the grotesque visions with which, owing to bodily weakness. 
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his diseased imagination surrounded him, and which he believed 
to be real. So also, owing to bodily and mental health and 
strength, we may be continually cheered by a like but moral i 
normal and natural society, and come to know that we are never *^ 
alone. 

I have a great deal of company in my house; especially in 
the morning, when nobody calls. Let me suggest a few com- 
parisons, that some one may convey an idea of my situation. 
I am no more lonely than the loon in the pond that laughs so 
loud, or than Walden Pond itself. What company has that 
lonely lake, I pray? And yet it has not the blue devils, but the 
blue angels in it, in the azure tint of its waters. The sim is 
alone, except in thick weather, when there sometimes appear 
to be two, but one is a mock sim. God is alone, — but the 
devil, he is far from being alone; he sees a great deal of company; 
he is legion. I am no more lonely than a single mullein or 
dandelion in a pasture, or a bean leaf, or sorrel, or a horse-fly, 
or a hmnble-bee. I am no more lonely than the Mill Brook, 
or a weathercock, or the north star, or the south wind, or an 
April shower, or a January thaw, or the first spider in a new 
house. 

I have occasional visits in the long winter evenings, when 
the snow falls fast and the wind howls in the wood, from an old 
settler and original proprietor, who is reported to have dug 
Walden Pond, and stoned it, and fringed it with pine woods; 
who tells me stories of old time and of new eternity; and between 
us we manage to pass a cheerful evening with social mirth and 
pleasant views of things, even without apples or cider, — a most 
wise and hmnorous friend, whom I love much, who keeps him- 
self more secret than ever did GoSe or Whalley; ^ and though 
he is thought to be dead, none can show where he is buried. An 
elderly dame, too, dwells in my neighborhood, invisible to most 
persons, in whose odorous herb garden I love to stroll sometimes 

* These men were concerned in the execution of Charles I, and lived 
in concealment in New England after the Restoration of 1660. 
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gathering simples and listening to her fables; for she has a genius 
of unequalled fertility, and her memory runs back farther than 
mythology, and she can tell me the original of every fable, and 
on what fact every one is foimded, for the incidents occurred 
when she was yoimg. A ruddy and lusty old dame, who delights 
in all weathers and seasons, and is likely to outlive all her children 
yet. 

The indescribable innocence and beneficence of Nature, — 
of sun and wind and rain, of summer and winter, — such health, 
such cheer, they afford forever! and such sympathy have they 
ever with our race, that all Nature would be affected, and the 
Sim's brightness fade, and the winds would sigh himianely, and 
the clouds rain tears, and the woods shed their leaves and put 
on mourning in midsiunmer, if any man should ever for a just 
cause grieve. Shall I not have intelUgence with the earth? 
Am I not partly leaves and vegetable mould myself? 

What is the pill which will keep us well, serene, contented? 
Not my or thy great-grandfather's, but our great-grand- 
mother Nature's imiversal, vegetable, botanic medicines, by 
which she has kept herself yoimg always, outlived so many old 
Parrs ^ in her day, and fed her health with their decayed fatness. 
For my panacea, instead of one of those quack vials of a mixtiure 
dipped from Acheron and the Dead Sea, which come out of 
those long shallow black-schooner-looking wagons which we 
sometimes see made to carry bottles, let me have a draught of 
imdiluted morning air. Morning air! K men will not drink 
of this at the foimtain head of the day, why, then, we must even 
bottle up some and sell it in the shops, for the benefit of those 
who have lost their subscription ticket to morning time in this 
world. But remember, it will not keep quite till noonday even 
in the coolest cellar, but drive out the stopples long ere that and 
follow westward the steps of Aurora. I am no worshipper of 
Hygeia, who was the daughter of that old herb-doctor iEscu- 
lapius, and who is represented on monimients holding a serpent 

^ Thomas Parr was reputed to be 152 years old at his death in 1635. 
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in one hand, and in the other a cup out of which the serpent 
sometimes drinks; but rather of Hebe, cupbearer to Jupiter, 
who was the daughter of Juno and wild lettuce, and who had the 
power of restoring gods and men to the vigor of youth. She was 
probably the only thoroughly sound-conditioned, healthy, and 
robust young lady that ever walked the globe, and wherever 
she came it was spring. 



A WIND-STORM IN THE FORESTS » 

John Mutr 

The mountain winds, like the dew and the rain, sunshine and 
snow, are measured and bestowed with love on the forests to 
develop their strength and beauty. However restricted the 
scope of other forest influences, that of the winds is imiversal. 
The snow bends and trims the upper forests every winter, the 
lightning strikes a single tree here and there, while avalanches 
mow down thousands at a swoop as a gardener trims out a bed 
of flowers. But the winds go to every tree, fingering every leaf 
and branch and furrowed bole; not one is forgotten; the Moun- 
tain Pine towering with outstretched arms on the rugged but- 
tresses of the icy peaks, the lowli^t and most retiring tenant of 
the dells; they seek and find them all, caressing them tenderly, 
bending them in lusty exercise, stimulating their growth, pluck- 
ing off a leaf or limb as required, or removing an entire tree or 
grove, now whispering and cooing through the branches like a 
sleepy child, now roaring like the ocean; the winds blessing the 
forests, the forests the winds, with ineffable beauty and harmony 
as the sure result. 

After one has seen pines six feet in diameter bending like 
grasses before a moimtain gale, and ever and anon some giant 
falling with a crash that shakes the hills, it seems astonishing 
that any, save the lowest thickest trees, could ever have foimd 
a period sufficiently stormless to establish themselves; or since 
established, that they should not, sooner or later, have been 
blown down. But when the storm is over, and we behold the 
same forests tranquil again, towering fresh and imscathed in 

^ Copyright. Reprinted from The Mountains of Calif omia, by permission 
of The Century Company. 
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erect majesty, and consider what centuries of storms have fallen 
upon them since they were first planted, — hail, to break the 
tender seedlings; lightning, to scorch and shatter; snow, winds, 
and avalanches, to crush and overwhelm, — while the manifest 
result of all this wild storm-culture is the glorious perfection we 
behold; then faith in Nature's forestry is established, and we 
cease to deplore the violence of her most destructive gales, or 
of any other storm-implement whatsoever. 

There are two trees in the Sierra forests that are never blown 
down, so long as they continue in soimd health. These are the 
Jimiper and the Dwarf Pine of the summit peaks. Their stiff, 
crooked roots grip the storm-beaten ledges like eagles* claws, 
while their Uthe, cord-like branches bend roimd compliantly, 
offering but shght holds for winds, however violent. The other 
alpine conifers — the Needle Pine, Moimtain Pine, Two-leaved 
Pine, and Hemlock Spruce — are never thinned out by this agent 
to any destructive extent, on accoimt of their admirable tough- 
ness and the closeness of their growth. In general the same is 
true of the giants of the lower zones. The kingly Sugar Pine, 
towering aloft to a height of more than 200 feet, offers a fine 
mark to storm-winds; but it is not densely foliaged, and its 
long, horizontal arms swing roimd compliantly in the blast, like 
tresses of green, fluent algae in a brook; while the Silver Firs in 
most places keep their ranks well together in imited strength. 
The Yellow or Silver Pine is more frequently overturned than 
any other tree on the Sierra, because its leaves and branches form 
a larger mass in proportion to its height, while in many places it 
is planted sparsely, leaving open lanes through which storms 
may enter with full force. Furthermore, because it is distributed 
along the lower portion of the range, which was the first to be 
left bare on the breaking up of the ice-sheet at the close of the 
glacial winter, the soil it is growing upon has been longer exposed 
to post-glacial weathering, and consequently is in a more crum- 
bling, decayed condition than the fresher soils farther up the 
range, and therefore offers a less secure anchorage for the roots. 
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While exploring the forest zones on Mount Shasta, I dis- 
covered the path of a hurricane strewn with thousands of pines 
of this species. Great and small had been uprooted or wrenched 
off by sheer force, making a dean gap, like that made by a snow 
avalanche. But hurricanes capable of doing this class of work 
are rare in the Sierra, and when we have explored the forests 
from one extremity of the range to the other, we are compelled 
to believe that they are the most beautiful on the face of the 
earth, however we may regard the agents that have made 
them so. 

There is always something deeply exciting, not only in the 
soimds of winds in the woods, which exert more or less influence 
over every mind, but in their varied water-like flow as manifested 
by the movements of the trees, especially those of the conifers. 
By no other trees are they rendered so extensively and impres- 
sively visible, not even by the lordly tropic palms or tree-ferns 
responsive to the gentlest breeze. The waving of a forest of 
the giant Sequoias is indescribably impressive and sublime, but 
the pines seem to me to be the best interpreters of winds. They 
are mighty waving goldenrods, ever in time, singing and writing 
wind-music all their long century lives. Little, however, of 
this noble tree-waving and tree-music will you see or hear in 
the strictly alpine portion of the forests. The burly Jimiper, 
whose girth sometimes more than equals its height, is about as 
rigid as the rocks on which it grows. The slender lash-like 
sprays of the Dwarf Pine stream out in wavering ripples, but the 
tallest and slenderest are far too imyielding to wave even in 
the heaviest gales. They only shake in quick, short vibrations. 
The Hemlock Spruce, however, and the Moimtain Pine, and some 
of the tallest thickets of the Two-leaved species bow in storms 
with considerable scope and gracefulness. But it is only in 
the lower and middle zones that the meeting of winds and woods 
is to be seen in all its grandeur. 

One of the most beautiful and exhilarating storms I ever 
enjoyed in the Sierra occurred in December, 1874, when I hap- 
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pened to be exploring one of the tributary valleys of the Yuba 
River. The sky and the ground and the trees had been 
thoroughly rain-washed and were dry again. The day was 
intensely pure, one of those incomparable bits of Califomia 
winter, warm and balmy and full of white sparkling sunshine, 
redolent of all the purest influences of the spring, and at the 
same time enlivened with one of the most bracing wind-storms 
conceivable. Instead of camping out, as I usually do, I then 
chanced to be stopping at the house of a friend. But when the 
storm began to sound, I lost no time in pushing out into the 
woods to enjoy it. For on such occasions Nature has always 
something rare to show us, and the danger to life and limb is 
hardly greater than one would experience crouching depre- 
catingly beneath a roof. 

It was still early morning when I found myself fairly adrift. 
Delicious sunshine came pouring over the hills, lighting the tops 
of the pines, and setting free a stream of summery fragrance 
that contrasted strangely with the wild tones of the storm. 
The air was mottled with pine-tassels and bright green plumes, 
that went flashing past in the simlight like birds pursued. But 
there was not the slightest dustiness, nothing less pure than 
leaves, and ripe pollen, and flecks of withered bracken and moss. 
I heard trees falling for hours at the rate of one every two or 
three minutes; some uprooted, partly on account of the loose, 
water-soaked condition of the ground; others broken straight 
across, where some weakness caused by fire had determined the 
spot. The gestures of the various trees made a delightful 
study. Young Sugar Pines, light and feathery as squirrel- 
tails, were bowing almost to the ground; while the grand old 
patriarchs, whose massive boles had been tried in a himdred 
storms, waved solemnly above them, their long, arching branches 
strewing fluently on the gale, and every needle thrilling and 
ringing and shedding off keen lances of light like a diamond. 
The Douglas Spruces, with long sprays drawn out in level 
tresses, and needles massed in a gray, shimmering glow, pre- 
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sented a most striking appearance as they stood in bold relief 
along the hilltops. The mandrones in the dells, with their red 
bark and large glossy leaves tilted every way, reflected the sun- 
shine in throbbing spangles like those one so often sees on the 
rippled surface of a glacier lake. But the Silver Pines were now 
the most impressively beautiful of all. Colossal spires 200 feet 
in height waved like supple goldenrods chanting and bowing low 
as if in worship, while the whole mass of their long, tremulous 
foliage was kindled into one continuous blaze of white sunfire. 
The force of the gale was such that the most steadfast monarch 
of them all rocked down to its roots with a motion plainly per- 
ceptible when one leaned against it. Nature was holding high 
festival, and every fiber of the most rigid giants thrilled with 
glad excitement. 

I drifted on through the midst of this passionate music and 
motion, across many a glen, from ridge to ridge; often halting 
in the lee of a rock for shelter, or to gaze and listen. Even 
when the grand anthem had swelled to its highest pitch, I could 
distinctly hear the varjdng tones of individual trees, — Spruce, 
and Fir, and Pine, and leafless Oak, — and even the infinitely 
gentle rustle of the withered grasses at my feet. Each was 
expressing itself in its own way, — singing its own song, and 
making its own peculiar gestures, — manifesting a richness of 
variety to be found in no other forest I have yet seen. The 
coniferous woods of Canada, and the Carolinas, and Florida, are 
made up of trees that resemble one another about as nearly as 
blades of grass, and grow dose together in much the same way. 
Coniferous trees, in general, seldom possess individual character, 
such as is manifest among Oaks and Elms. But the California 
forests are made up of a greater number of distinct species than 
any other in the world. And in them we find not only a marked 
differentiation into special groups, but also a marked indi- 
viduaiity in almost every tree, giving rise to storm effects 
indescribably glorious. 

Toward midday, after a long, tingling scramble through copses 
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of hazel and ceanothus, I gained the summit of the highest ridge 
in the neighborhood; and then it occurred to me that it would 
be a fine thing to climb one of the trees to obtain a wider outlook 
and get my ear close to the ^Eolian music of its topmost needles. 
But under the circumstances, the choice of a tree was a serious 
matter. One whose instep was not very strong seemed in danger 
of being blown down, or of being struck by others in case they 
should fall; another was branchless to a considerable height 
above the ground, and at the same time too large to be grasped 
with arms and legs in climbing; while others were not favorably 
situated for clear views. After cautiously casting about, I 
made choice of the tallest of a group of Douglas Spruces that 
were growing close together like a tuft of grass, no one of which 
seemed likely to fall imless all the rest fell with it. Though 
comparatively young, they were about 100 feet high, and their 
lithe, brushy tops were rocking and swirling in wild ecstasy. 
Being accustomed to climb trees in making botanical studies, 
I experienced no difficulty in reaching the top of this one, and 
never before did I enjoy so noble an exhilaration of motion. 
The slender tops fairly flapped and swished in the passionate 
torrent, bending and swirling backward and forward, round 
and round, tracing indescribable combinations of vertical and 
horizontal curves, while I clung with muscles firm braced, like 
a bobolink on a reed. 

In its widest sweeps my tree-top described an arc of from 
twenty to thirty degrees, but I felt sure of its elastic temper, 
having seen others of the same species still more severely tried 
— bent almost to the ground indeed, in heavy snows — without 
breaking a fiber. I was therefore safe, and free to take the wind 
into my pulses and enjoy the excited forest from my superb 
outlook. The view from here must be extremely beautiful in 
any weather. Now my eye roved over the piny hills and dales 
as over fields of waving grain, and felt the Ught nmning in 
ripples and broad swelling undulations across the valleys from 
ridge to ridge, as the shining foliage was stirred by corresponding 
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waves of air. Oftentimes these waves of reflected light would 
break up suddenly into a kind of beaten foam, and again, after 
chasing one another in regular order, they would seem to bend 
forward in concentric curves, and disappear on some hillside, 
like sea-waves on a shelving shore. The quantity of light 
reflected from the bent needles was so great as to make whole 
groves appear as if covered with snow, while the black shadows 
beneath the trees greatly enhanced the effect of the silvery 
splendor. 

Excepting only the shadows there was nothing somber in 
all this wild sea of pines. On the contrary, notwithstanding 
this was the winter season, the colors were remarkably beautiful. 
The shafts of the pine and Ubocedrus were brown and purple, 
and most of the foliage was well tinged with yellow; the laurel 
groves, with the pale undersides of their leaves turned upward, 
made masses of gray; and then there was many a dash of choco- 
late from clumps of manzanita, and jet of vivid crimson from 
the bark of the madronos, while the ground of the hillsides, 
appearing here and there through openings between the groves, 
displayed masses of pale purple and brown. 

The sounds of the storm corresponded gloriously with this 
wild exuberance of Ught and motion. The profound bass of 
the naked branches and boles booming like waterfalls, the 
quick, tense vibrations of the pine-needles, now rising to a 
shrill, whistling hiss, now falling to a silky murmur, the rustling 
of laurel groves in the dells, and the keen metaUic cUck of leaf 
on leaf — all this was heard in easy analysis when the atten- 
tion was calmly bent. 

The varied gestures of the multitude were seen to fine ad- 
vantage, so that one could recognize the different species at 
a distance of several miles by this means alone, as well as by 
their forms and colors, and the way they reflected the Ught. 
All seemed strong and comfortable, as if really enjoying the 
storm, while responding to its most enthusiastic greetings. 
We hear much nowada3rs concerning the universal struggle for 
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existence, but no struggle in the common meaning of the word 
was manifest here; no recognition of danger by any tree; no 
deprecation; but rather an invincible gladness as remote from 
exultation as from fear. 

I kept my lofty perch for hours, frequently closing my eyes 
to enjoy the music by itself, or to feast quietly on the delicious 
fragrance that was streaming past. The fragrance of the woods 
was less marked than that produced during warm rain, when 
so many balsamic buds and leaves are steeped like tea; but, 
from the chafing of resiny branches against each other, and the 
incessant attrition of myriads of needles, the gale was spiced 
to a very tonic degree. And besides the fragrance from these 
local sources there were traces of scents brought from afar. 
For this wind came first from the sea, rubbing against its fresh, 
briny waves, then distilled through the redwoods, threading 
rich ferny gulches, and spreading itself in broad undulating 
currents over many a flower-enameled ridge of the coast moun- 
tains, then across the golden plains, up the purple foothills, 
and into these piny woods with the varied incense gathered by 
the way. 

Winds are advertisements of all they touch, however much or 
little we may be able to read them; telling their wanderings 
even by their scents alone. Mariners detect the flowery per- 
fimie of land-winds far at sea, and sea-winds carry the fragrance 
of dulse and tangle far inland, where it is quickly recognized, 
though mingled with the scents of a thousand land-flowers. 
As an illustration of this, I may tell here that I breathed sea-air 
on the Firth of Forth, in Scotland, while a boy; then was 
taken to Wisconsin, where I remained nineteen years; then, 
without in all this time having breathed one breath of the sea, 
I walked quietly, alone, from the middle of the Mississippi 
Valley to the Gulf of Mexico, on a botanical excursion, and while 
in Florida, far from the coast, my attention wholly bent on the 
splendid tropical vegetation about me, I suddenly recognized 
a sea breeze, as it came sifting through the palmettos and 
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blooming vine-tangles, which at once awakened and set free a 
thousand dormant associations, and made me a boy again in 
Scotland, as if all the intervening years had been annihilated. 

Most people like to look at mountain rivers, and bear them in 
mind, but few care to look at the winds, though far more beauti- 
ful and sublime, and though they become at times about as 
visible as the flowing water. When the north winds in winter 
are making upward sweeps over the curving smnmits of the 
High Sierra, the fact is sometimes published with flying snow- 
banners a mile long. Those portions of the wind thus embodied 
can scarce be wholly invisible, even to the darkest imagination. 
And when we look around over an agitated forest, we may see 
something of the wind that stirs it, by its effect upon the trees. 
Yonder it descends in a rush of water-like ripples, and sweeps 
over the bending pines from hill to hill. Nearer, we see detached 
plumes and leaves, now speeding by on level currents, now 
whirling in eddies, or, escaping over the edges of whirls, soaring 
aloft on grand, upswelling domes of air, or tossing on flame-like 
crests. Smooth, deep currents, cascades, falls, and swirling 
eddies, sing around every tree and leaf, and over all the varied 
topography of the region with telling changes of form, like 
mountain rivers conforming to the features of their channels. 

After tracing the Sierra from their fountains to the plains, 
marking where they bloom white in falls, glide in cr3rstal plumes, 
surge gray and foam-filled in boulder-choked gorges, and sUp 
through the woods in long, tranquil reaches — after thus learn- 
ing their language and forms in detail, we may at length hear 
them chanting all together in one grand anthem, and compre- 
hend them all in clear inner vision, covering the range like 
lace. But even this spectacle is far less sublime and not a 
whit more substantial than what we may behold of these storm- 
streams of air in the mountain woods. 

We all travel the Milky Way together, trees and men; but it 
never occurred to me until this storm-day, while swinging in 
the wind, that trees are travelers, in the ordinary sense. They 
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make many journeys, not extensive ones, it is true; but our own 
little journeys, away and back again, are only little more than 
tree-wavings — many of them not so much. 

When the storm began to abate, I dismounted and sauntered 
down through the calming woods. The storm-tones died away, 
and, turning toward the east, I beheld the countless hosts of 
the forests hushed and tranquil, towering above one another 
on the slopes of the hills like a devout audience. The setting 
s\m filled them with amber Hght, and seemed to say, while 
they listened, "My peace I give unto you." 

As I gazed on the impressive scene, all the so-called ruin of 
the storm was forgotten, and never before did these noble 
woods appear so fresh, so joyous, so inunortal. 
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A NIGHT AMONG THE PINES* 
Robert Loms Stevenson 

From Bleymard after dinner, although it was ahready late, 
I set out to scale a portion of the Loz^re. An ill-marked stony 
drove-road guided me forward; and I met nearly half a dozen 
bullock-carts descending from the woods, each laden with a 
whole pine-tree for the winter's firing. At the top of the woods, 
which do not dimb very high upon this cold ridge, I struck left- 
ward by a path among the pines, until I hit on a dell of green 
turf, where a streamlet made a little spout over some stones to 
serve me for a water-tap. "In a more sacred or sequestered 
bower — nor nymph nor faunus haimted." The trees were 
not old, but they grew thickly round the glade: there was no 
outlook, except northeastward upon distant hill-tops, or straight 
upward to the sky; and the encampment felt secure and private 
like a room. By the time I had made my arrangements and fed 
Modestine, the day was already beginning to decline. I buckled 
myself to the knees into my sack and made a hearty meal; and 
as soon as the sun went down, I pulled my cap over my eyes and 
fell asleep. 

Night is a dead monotonous period under a roof; but in the 
open world it passes lightly, with its stars and dews and per- 
fumes, and the hours are marked by changes in the face of 
Nature. What seems a kind of temporal death to people choked 
between walls and curtains, is only a light and living slumber to 
the man who sleeps afield. All night long he can hear Nature 
breathing deeply and freely; even as she takes her rest she turns 
and smiles; and there is one stirring hour imknown to those who 
dwell in houses, when a wakeful influence goes abroad over the 

^ Reprinted from Travels with a Donkey, 
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sleeping hemisphere, and all the outdoor world are on their feet. 
It is then that the cock first crows, not this time to annomice 
the dawn, but like a cheerful watchman speeding the course of 
night. Cattle awake on the meadows; sheep break their fast 
on dewy hillsides, and change to a new lair among the ferns; 
and houseless men, who have lain down with the fowls, open 
their dim eyes and behold the beauty of the night. 

At what inaudible siunmons, at what gentle touch of Nature, 
are all these sleepers thus recalled in the same hour to life? 
Do the stars rain down an influence, or do we share some thrill 
of mother earth below our resting bodies? Even shepherds and 
old country-folk, who are the deepest read in these arcana, have 
not a guess as to the means or purpose of this nightly resurrec- 
tion. Towards two in the morning they declare the thing takes 
place; and neither know nor inquire further. And at least it is 
a pleasant incident. We are disturbed in our slumber only, 
like the luxurious Montaigne, " that we may the better and more 
sensibly reUsh it." We have a moment to look upon the stars, 
and there is a special pleasure for some minds in the reflection 
that we share the impulse with all outdoor creatures in our 
neighborhood, that we have escaped out of the Bastille of civi- 
lization,^ and are become, for the time being, a mere kindly 
animal and a sheep of Nature's flock. 

When that hour came to me among the pines, I wakened 
thirsty. My tin was standing by me half full of water. I 
emptied it at a draught; and feeling broad awake after this 
internal cold aspersion, sat upright to make a cigarette. The 
stars were clear, colored, and jewel-like, but not frosty. A 
faint silvery vapor stood for the Milky Way. All around me 
the black fir-points stood upright and stock-still. By the 
whiteness of the pack-saddle, I could see Modestine walking 
round and round at the length of her tether; I could hear her 

^ Bastille of civilization. The Bastille was a state prison in Paris noted for 
the terrors it inspired. It fell before the attack of a mob in the beginning of 
the French Revolution. 
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steadily munching at the sward; but there was not another 
sound, save the indescribable quiet talk of the runnel over the 
stones. I lay lazily smoking and studying the color of the sky, 
as we call the void of space, from where it showed a reddish gray 
behind the pines to where it showed a glossy blue-black between 
the stars. As if to be more like a pedlar, I wear a silver ring. 
This I could see faintly shining as I raised or lowered the ciga- 
rette; and at each whiff the inside of my hand was illuminated, 
and became for a second the highest Ught in the landscape. 
' A faint wind, more like a moving coolness than a stream of 
air, passed down the glade from time to time; so that even in 
my great chamber the air was being renewed all night long. I 
thought with horror of the inn at Chasseradfes and the congre- 
gated nightcaps; with horror of the nocturnal prowesses of 
clerks and students, of hot theatres and pass-keys and close 
rooms. I have not often enjoyed a more serene possession of 
myself, nor felt more independent of material aids. The outer 
world, from which we cower into our houses, seemed after all a 
gentle habitable place; and night after night a man's bed, it 
seemed, was laid and waiting for him in the fields, where God 
keeps an open house. I thought I had rediscovered one of those 
truths which are revealed to savages and hid from poUtical 
economists: at the least, I had discovered a new pleasure for 
myself. And yet even while I was exulting in my soUtude I 
became aware of a strange lack. I wished a companion to Ue 
near me in the starUght, silent and not moving, but ever within 
touch. For there is a fellowship more quiet even than soUtude, 
and which, rightly understood, is soUtude made perfect. And 
to live out of doors with the woman a man loves is of all Uves 
the most complete and free. 

As I thus lay between content and longing, a faint noise stole 
towards me through the pines. I thought, at first, it was 
crowing of cocks or the barking of dogs at some very distant 
farm; but steadily and gradually it took articulate shape in 
my ears, until I became aware that a passenger was going by 
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upon the high-road in the valley, and singing loudly as he went. 
There was more of good-will than grace in his performance; but 
he trolled with ample lungs; and the sound of his voice took 
hold upon the hillside and set the air shaking in the leafy glens. 
I have heard people passing by night in sleeping cities; some of 
them sang; one, I remember, played loudly on the bagpipes. 
I have heard the rattle of a cart or carriage spring up suddenly 
after hours of stillness, and pass, for some minutes, within the 
range of my hearing as I lay abed. There is a romance about 
all who are abroad in the black hours, and with something of a 
thrill we try to guess their business. But here the romance was 
double: first, this glad passenger, lit internally with wine, who 
sent up his voice in music .through the night; and then I, on the 
other hand, buckled into my sack, and smoking alone in the pine- 
woods between four and five thousand feet towards the stars. 

When I awoke again (Sunday, 29th September), many of 
the stars had disappeared; only the stronger companions of 
the night still burned visibly overhead; and away towards the 
east I saw a faint haze of light upon the horizon such as had 
been the Milky Way when I was last awake. Day was at hand. 
I lit my lantern, and by its glow-worm light put on my boots and 
gaiters; then I broke up some bread for Modestine, filled my 
can at the water-tap, and lit my spirit-lamp to boil myself some 
chocolate. The blue darkness lay long in the glade where I 
had so sweetly slumbered; but soon there was a broad streak of 
orange melting into gold along the mountain-tops of Vivarais. 
A solenm glee possessed my mind at this gradual and lovely 
coming in of day. I heard the runnel with delight; I looked 
round me for something beautiful and unexpected; but the 
still black pine-trees, the hollow glade, the mimching ass, re- 
mained unchanged in figure. Nothing had altered but the light, 
and that, indeed, shed over all a spirit of life and of breathing 
peace, and moved me. to a strange exhilaration. 

I drank my water chocolate, which was hot if it was not 
rich, and strolled here and there, and up and down about the 
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glade. While I was thus delaying, a gush of steady wind, as 
long as a heavy sigh, poured direct out of the quarter of the 
morning. It was cold, and set me sneezing. The trees near 
at hand tossed their black plumes in its passage; and I could 
see the thin distant spires of pine along the edge of the hill rock 
slightly to and fro against the golden east. Ten minutes after, 
the simlight spread at a gallop along the hillside, scattering 
shadows and sparkles, and the day had come completely. 

I hastened to prepare my pack, and tackle the steep ascent 
that lay before me; but I had something on my mind. It was 
only a fancy; yet a fancy will sometimes be importimate. I 
had been most hospitably received and punctually served in 
my green caravanserai. The room was airy, the water excellent, 
and the dawn had called me to a moment. I say nothing of the 
tapestries or the inimitable ceiling, nor yet of the view which I 
commanded from the windows; but I felt I was in some one's 
debt for all this liberal entertainment. And so it pleased me, 
in a half-laughing way, to leave pieces of money on the turf as 
I went along, until I had left enough for my night's lodging. I 
trust they did not fall to some rich and churlish drover. 



A BARN-DOOR OUTLOOK * 

John Burroughs 

I HAVE a barn-door outlook because I have a hay-bam study, 
and I chose a hay-bam study because I wanted a bam-door out- 
look — a wide, near view into fields and woods and orchards 
where I could be on intimate terms with the .wild life about 
me, and with free, open-air nature. 

Usually there is nothing small or stingy about a bam door, 
and a farmer's hay-bam puts only a very thin partition between 
you and the outside world. Therefore what could be a more 
fit place to thresh out dry philosophical subjects than a bam 
floor? I have a few such subjects to thresh out, and I thresh 
them here, turning them over as many times as we used to turn 
over the oat and rye sheaves in the old days when I wielded 
the hickory flail with my brothers on this same bam floor. 

What a pleasure it is to look back to those autunm days, 
generally in September or early October, when we used to thresh 
out a few bushels of the new crop of rye to be taken to the grist- 
mill for a fresh supply of flour! How often we paused in our 
work to munch apples that had been melloT^g in the haymow 
by our side, and look out through the big doorway upon the 
sunlit meadows and hill-slopes! The sound of the flail is heard 
in the old bam no more, but in its stead the scratching of a pen 
and the uneasy stirring of a man seated there behind a big box, 
threshing out a harvest for a loaf of much less general value. 

As I sit here day after day, bending over my work, I get many 
glimpses of the little rills of wild life that circulate about me. 
The feature' of it that impresses me most is the life of fear 

^ Copyright. Reprinted through special arrangement with Houghton 
lififflin Company, publishers of the author's complete works. 
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that most of the wild creatures lead. They are as alert and 
cautious as are the picket-lines of opposing armies. Just over 
the line of stone wall in the orchard a wood-chuck comes hesi- 
tatingly out of his hole and goes nibbling in the grass not fifty 
feet away. How alert and watchful he is! Every few moments 
he sits upright and takes an observation, then resumes his 
feeding. When I make a slight noise he rushes to the cover of 
the stone wall. Then, as no danger appears, he climbs to the 
top of it and looks in my direction. As I move as if to get up 
he drops back quietly to his hole. 

A chipmimk comes along on the stone wall, hurrying some- 
where on an important errand, but changing his course every 
moment. He runs on the top of the wall, then along its side, 
then into it and through it and out on the other side, pausing 
every few seconds and looking and listening, careful not to 
expose himself long in any one position, really skulking and 
hiding all along his journey. His enemies are keen and watch- 
ful, and Uable to appear at any moment, and he knows it, not so 
much by experience as by instinct. His young are timid and 
watchful the first time they emerge from the den into the 
light of day. 

Then a red squirrel comes spinning along. By jerks and 
nervous, spasmodic spurts he rushes along from cover to cover 
like a soldier dodging the enemy's bullets. When he discovers 
me he pauses, and with one paw on his heart appears to press 
a button, that lets off a flood of snickering, explosive sounds 
that seem like ridicule of me and my work. Failing to get any 
response from me, he presently turns, and, springing from the 
wall to the bending branch of a near apple-tree, he rushes up 
and disappears amid the foliage. Presently I see him on the 
end of a branch, where he seizes a green apple not yet a third 
grown, and darting down to a large, horizontal branch, sits up 
with the apple in his paws and proceeds to chip it up for the pale, 
unripe seeds at its core, all the time keenly alive to possible 
dangers that may surround him. What a nervous, hustling. 
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high-strung creature he is — a live wire at all times and places! 
That pert curl of the end of his tail, as he sits chipping the 
apple or cutting through the shell of a nut, is expressive of his 
character. What a contrast his nervous and explosive ac- 
tivity presents to the more sedate and dignified life of the gray 
squirrel! One of these passed us only a few yards away on our 
walk in the woods the other day — a long, undulating line of 
soft gray, silent as a spirit and graceful as a wave on the beach. 

A little later, in the fine, slow-falling rain, a rabbit suddenly 
emerges into my field of vision fifty feet away. How timid and 
scared she looks! She pauses a moment amid the weeds, then 
hops a yard or two and pauses again, then passes under the bars 
and hesitates on the edge of a more open and exposed place 
immediately in front of me. Here she works her nose, feeling 
of every current of air, analyzing every scent to see if danger is 
near. Apparently detecting something suspicious in the cur- 
rents that drift from my direction, she turns back, pauses again, 
works her nose as before, then hurries out of my sight. 

Yesterday I saw a rat stealing green peas from my garden in 
the open day. He darted out of the stone wall six or eight feet 
away to the row of peas, rushed about nervously among the 
vines; then, before I could seize my rifle, darted back to the 
cover of the wall. Once I cautiously approached his hiding- 
place in the wall and waited. Presently his head emerged from 
the line of weeds by the fence, his nose began working anxiously, 
he sifted and resifted the air with it, and then quickly withdrew; 
his nose had detected me, but his eye had not. An animaPs 
touchstone is its nose, and not its eye. The eye quickly detects 
objects in motion, but not those at rest; this is the function of 
the nose. 

A highhole alights on the ground in full view in the orchard 
twenty yards away, and, spying my motionless figure, pauses 
and regards me long and intently. His eye serves him, and not 
his nose. Finally concluding that I am not dangerous, he stoops 
to the turf for his beloved ants and other insects, but lifts his 
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head every few seconds to see that no danger is imminent. Not 
one moment is he off his guard. A hawk may suddenly swoop 
from the air above, or a four-footed foe approach from any side. 
I have seen a sharp-shinned hawk pick up a highhole from the 
turf in a twinkling under just such conditions. What a con- 
trast between the anxious behavior of these wild creatures and 
the ease and indifference of the grazing cattle! 

All the wild creatures evidently regard me with mingled feel- 
ings of curiosity and distrust. A song-sparrow hops and flirts 
and attitudinizes and peers at me from the door-sill, wondering 
if there is any harm in me. A phoebe-bird comes in and flits 
about, disturbed by my presence. For the third or fourth time 
this season, I think, she is planning a nest. In June she began 
one over a window on the porch where I sleep in the open air. 
She. had the foimdation laid when I appeared, and was not a 
little disturbed by my presence, especially in the early morning, 
when I wanted to sleep and she wanted to work. She let fall 
some of her mortar upon me, but at least I had no fear of a 
falling brick. She gradually got used to me, and her work was 
progressing into the moss stage when two women appeared and 
made their beds upon the porch, and in the morning went to 
and fro with brooms, of course. Then Phoebe seemed to say to 
herself, "This is too much," and she left her unfinished nest and 
resorted to the empty hay-bam. Here she built a nest on one 
of the bark-covered end timbers half-way up the big mow, not 
being quite as used to bams and the exigencies of haying-times 
as swallows are, who build their mud nests against the rafters 
in the peak. She had deposited her eggs, when the hay-makers 
began pitching hay into the space beneath her; sweating, hiury- 
ing hay-makers do not see or regard the rights or wants of 
little birds. Like a rising tide the fragrant hay rose and covered 
the timber and the nest, and crept on up toward the swallow's 
unfledged family in the peak, but did not quite reach it. 

Phoebe and her mate hung about the bam disconsolate for 
days, and now, ten days later, she is hovering about my open 
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door on the floor below, evidently prospecting for another 
building-site. I hope she will find me so quiet and my air so 
friendly that she will choose a niche on the hewn timber over my 
head. Just this moment I saw her snap up a flying "miller" in 
the orchard a few rods away. She was compelled to swoop four 
times before she intercepted that little moth in its unsteady, 
zigzagging flight. She is an expert at this sort of thing; it is 
her business to take her game on the wing, but the moths are 
experts in zigzag flying, and Phoebe missed her mark three 
times. I heard the snap of her beak at each swoop. It is al- 
most impossible for any insectivorous bird except a fly-catcher 
to take a moth or a butterfly on the wing. 

Last year in August the jimco, or common snowbird, came 
into the big bam and built her nest in the side of the haymow, 
only a few feet from me. One would have thought that in a 
haymow she had nesting material near at hand. But no; her 
uest-building instincts had to take the old rut; she must bring 
her own material from without; the haymow was only the 
mossy bank or the wood-side turf where her species had hidden 
their nests for untold generations. She did not weave one spear 
of the farmer's hay into her nest, but brought in the usual bits 
of dry grass and weeds and horsehair and shaped the fabric after 
the old pattern, tucking it well in under the drooping locjjis of 
hay. As I sat morning after morning weaving my thoughts 
together and looking out of the great bam doorway into the 
sunlit fields, the jimco wove her straws and horsehairs, and 
deposited there on three successive days her three exquisite eggs. 

Why the bird departed so widely from the usual habits of 
nest-building of her species who can tell? I had never before 
seen a jimco's nest except on the groimd in remote fields, or in 
mossy banks by the side of moimtain roads. This nest is the 
finest to be foimd upon the groimd, its usual lining of horsehair 
makes its interior especially smooth and shapely, and the nest 
in the haymow showed only a little falling off, as is usually the 
case in the second nest of the season. The songs of the birds, 
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the construction of their nests, and the number of their eggs 
taper off as the season wanes. 

The junco impresses me as a fidgety, emphatic, feather-edged 
sort of bird; the two white quills in its tail which flash out so 
suddenly on every movement seem to stamp in this impression. 
My jimco was a Uttle nervous at first and showed her white 
quills, but she soon grew used to my presence, and would alight 
upon the chair which I kept for callers, and upon my hanmiock 
ropes. 

When an artist came to paint my portrait amid such rustic 
surroimdings, the bird only eyed her a Uttle suspiciously at first, 
and then went forward with her own affairs. One night the 
wind blew the easel with its canvas over against the haymow 
where the nest was placed, but the bird was there on her eggs 
in the morning. Her wild instincts did not desert her in one 
respect, at least: when I would flush her from the nest she would 
drop down to the floor and with spread pliunage and fluttering 
movements seek for a moment to decoy me away from the nest, 
after the habit of most groimd-builders. The male came about 
the bam frequently with three or four other juncos, which I 
suspect were the first or Jime brood of the pair, now able to take 
care of themselves, but still held together by the family instinct, 
as often happens in the case of some other birds, such as blue- 
birds and chickadees. 

My Uttle mascot hatched aU her eggs, and aU went weU with 
mother and yoimg imtil, during my absence of three or four 
days, some night-prowler, probably a rat, plimdered the nest, 
and the Uttle siunmer idyl in the heart of the old bam abruptly 
ended. I saw the juncos no more. 

While I was so closely associated with the junco in the old 
bam I had a good chance to observe her incubating habits. I 
was surprised at the frequent and long recesses that she took 
during school-hours. Every hour during the warmest days she 
was off from ten to twelve minutes, either to take the air or to 
take a bite, or to let up on the temperature of her eggs, or to 
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have a word with her other family; I am at a loss to know which. 
Toward the end of her term, which was twelve days, and as 
the days grew cooler, she was not gadding out and in so often, 
but kept her place three or four hours at a time. 

When the young were hatched they seemed mainly fed with 
insects — spiders or flies gathered off the timbers and clap- 
boards of the inside of the bam. It was a pretty sight to see 
the mother-bird making the roimds of the bam, nmning along 
the timbers, jimiping up here and there, and seizing some 
invisible object, showing the while her white petticoats — as 
a French girl called the display of white tail feathers. 

Day after day and week after week as I look through the big, 
open bam door I see a marsh-hawk beating about low over the 
fields. He, or rather she (for I see by the greater size and 
browner color that it is the female), moves very slowly and 
deliberately on level, flexible wing, now over the meadow, now 
over the oat or millet field, then above the pasture and the 
swamp, tacking and turning, her eye bent upon the groimd, and 
no doubt sending fear or panic through the heart of many a 
nibbling mouse or sitting bird. She occasionally hesitates or 
stops in her flight and drops upon the groimd, as if seeking in- 
sects or frogs or snakes. I have never yet seen her swoop or 
strike after the manner of other hawks. It is a pleasure to 
watch her through the glass and see her make these circuits of 
the fields on effortless wing, day after day, and strike no bird or 
other Uving thing, as if in quest of something she never finds. 
I never see the male. She has perhaps assigned him other 
territory to himt over. He is smaller, with more blue in his 
plimfiage. One day she had a scrap or a game of some kind 
with three or four crows on the side of a rocky hill. I think 
the crows teased and annoyed her. I heard their cawing and 
saw them pursuing the hawk, and then saw her swoop upon 
them or turn over in the air beneath them, as if to show them 
what feats she could do on the wing that were beyond their 
powers. The crows often made a peculiar guttural cawing and 
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cackling as if they enjoyed the sport, but they were clumsy and 
awkward enough on the wing compared to the hawk. Time 
after time she came down upon them from a point high in the 
air, like a thimderbolt, but never seemed to touch them. Twice 
I saw her swoop upon them as they sat upon the ground, and the 
crows called out in half-sportive, half-protesting tones, as if say- 
ing, "That was a Uttle too close; beware, beware!" It was 
like a skilful swordsman flourishing his weapon about the head 
of a peasant; but not a feather was touched so far as I coidd see. 
It is the only time I ever saw this hawk in a sportive or aggressive 
mood. I have seen jays tease the sharp-shinned hawk in this 
way, and escape his retaliating blows by darting into a cedar- 
tree. All the crow tribe, I think, love to badger and mock 
some of their neighbors. 

How much business the crows seem to have apart from himting 
their Kving! I hear their voices in the morning before sun-up, 
soimding out from different points of the fields and woods, as 
if every one of them were giving or receiving orders for the 
day: "Here, Jim, you do this; here, Corvus, you go there and 
put that thing through;" and Jim caws back a response, and 
Corvus says, "I'm off this minute." I get the impression that 
it is convention day or general training day with them. There 
are voices in all keys of masculinity and femininity. Here and 
there seems to be one in authority who calls at intervals, "Haw- 
ah, haw, haw-ah!" Others utter a strident "Haw!" still 
others a rapid, feminine call. Some seem hurrying, others 
seem at rest, but the landscape is apparently ahve with crows 
carrying out some plan of concerted action. How fond they 
must be of one another! What boon companions they are! 
In constant communication, saluting one another from the trees, 
the groimd, the air, watchful of one another's safety, sharing 
their plimder, uniting against a common enemy, noisy, sportive, 
predacious, and open and aboveboard in all their ways and 
doings — how much character . our iebony friend possesses, in 
how many ways he challenges our admiration! 
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What a contrast the crow presents to the silent, solitary hawk! 
The hawks have but two occupations — hunting and soaring; 
they have no social or tribal relations, and make no show of 
business as does the crow. The crow does not hide; he seems 
to crave the utmost pubUcity; his doings and comings are 
advertised with all the effectiveness of his strident voice; but 
all our hawks are silent and stealthy. 

Let me return to the red squirrel, because he returns to me 
hourly. He is the most frisky, diverting, and altogether impish 
of all our wild creatures. He is a veritable Puck. All the other 
wild folk that cross my field of vision, or look in upon me here 
in my fragrant hay-bam study, seem to have but one feeling 
about me: "What is it? Is it dangerous? Has it any designs 
upon me?" But my appearance seems to awaken other feel- 
ings in the red squirrel. He pauses on the fence or on the rail 
before me, and goes through a series of antics and poses and 
hilarious gestures, giving out the while a stream of snickering, 
staccato sounds that suggest immistakably that I am a source 
of mirth and ridicule to him. His gestures and attitudes are 
all those of mingled mirth, curiosity, defiance, and contempt — 
seldom those of fear. He comes spirming along on the stone 
wall in front of me, with those abrupt nervous pauses every few 
yards that characterize all his movements. On seeing me he 
checks his speed, and with depressed tail impels himself along, 
a few inches at a time, in a series of spasmodic starts and saUies; 
the hind part of his body flattened, and his legs spread, his head 
erect and alert, his tail full of kinks and quirks. How it imdu- 
lates! Now its end curls, now it is flattened to the stone, now 
it springs straight up as if part of a trap, hind-feet the while 
keeping time in a sort of nervous dance with the shrill, strident 
cackling and snickering. The next moment he is sitting erect 
with fore-paws pressed against his white chest, his tail rippling 
out behind him or up his back, and his shrill, nasal tones still 
pouring out. He hops to the next stone, he assumes a new posi- 
tion, his tail palpitates and jerks more Kvely than ever; now he 
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head every few seconds to see that no danger is imminent. Not 
one moment is he off his guard. A hawk may suddenly swoop 
from the air above, or a four-footed foe approach from any side. 
I have seen a sharp-shinned hawk pick up a highhole from the 
turf in a twinkling under just such conditions. What a con- 
trast between the anxious behavior of these wild creatures and 
the ease and indifference of the grazing cattle! 

All the wild creatures evidently regard me with mingled feel- 
ings of curiosity and distrust. A song-sparrow hops and flirts 
and attitudinizes and peers at me from the door-sill, wondering 
if there is any harm in me. A phoebe-bird comes in and flits 
about, disturbed by my presence. For the third or fourth time 
this season, I think, she is planning a nest. In June she began 
one over a window on the porch where I sleep in the open air. 
She. had the foimdation laid when I appeared, and was not a 
little disturbed by my presence, especially in the early morning, 
when I wanted to sleep and she wanted to work. She let fall 
some of her mortar upon me, but at least I had no fear of a 
falling brick. She gradually got used to me, and her work was 
progressing into the moss stage when two women appeared and 
made their beds upon the porch, and in the morning went to 
and fro with brooms, of course. Then Phoebe seemed to say to 
herself, "This is too much," and she left her unfinished nest and 
resorted to the empty hay-bam. Here she built a nest on one 
of the bark-covered end timbers half-way up the big mow, not 
being quite as used to bams and the exigencies of haying-times 
as swallows are, who build their mud nests against the rafters 
in the peak. She had deposited her eggs, when the hay-makers 
began pitching hay into the space beneath her; sweating, hiury- 
ing hay-makers do not see or regard the rights or wants of 
little birds. Like a rising tide the fragrant hay rose and covered 
the timber and the nest, and crept on up toward the swallow's 
unfledged family in the peak, but did not quite reach it. 

Phoebe and her mate himg about the bam disconsolate for 
days, and now, ten days later, she is hovering about my open 
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door on the floor below, evidently prospecting for another 
building-site. I hope she will find me so quiet and my air so 
friendly that she will choose a niche on the hewn timber over my 
head. Just this moment I saw her snap up a flying "miller" in 
the orchard a few rods away. She was compelled to swoop four 
times before she intercepted that little moth in its imsteady, 
zigzagging flight. She is an expert at this sort of thing; it is 
her business to take her game on the wing, but the moths are 
experts in zigzag flying, and Phoebe missed her mark three 
times. I heard the snap of her beak at each swoop. It is al- 
most impossible for any insectivorous bird except a fly-catcher 
to take a moth or a butterfly on the wing. 

Last year in August the jimco, or common snowbird, came 
into the big bam and built her nest in the side of the haymow, 
only a few feet from me. One would have thought that in a 
haymow she had nesting material near at hand. But no; her 
nest-building instincts had to take the old rut; she must brinjg 
her own material from without; the haymow was only the 
mossy bank or the wood-side turi where her species had hidden 
their nests for untold generations. She did not weave one spear 
of the farmer's hay into her nest, but brought in the usual bits 
of dry grass and weeds and horsehair and shaped the fabric after 
the old pattern, tucking it well in under the drooping locjts of 
hay. As I sat morning after morning weaving my thoughts 
together and looking out of the great bam doorway into the 
simlit fields, the jimco wove her straws and horsehairs, and 
deposited there on three successive days her three exquisite eggs. 

Why the bird departed so widely from the usual habits of 
nest-building of her species who can tell? I had never before 
seen a jimco's nest except on the groimd in remote fields, or in 
mossy banks by the side of moimtain roads. This nest is the 
finest to be foimd upon the groimd, its usual lining of horsehair 
makes its interior especially smooth and shapely, and the nest 
in the haymow showed only a little falling off, as is usually the 
case in the second nest of the season. The songs of the birds, 
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the construction of their nests, and the number of their eggs 
taper off as the season wanes. 

The junco impresses me as a fidgety, emphatic, feather-edged 
sort of bird; the two white quills in its tail which flash out so 
suddenly on every movement seem to stamp in this impression. 
My jimco was a little nervous at first and showed her white 
quills, but she soon grew used to my presence, and would alight 
upon the chair which I kept for callers, and upon my luunmock 
ropes. 

When an artist came to paint my portrait amid such rustic 
surroundings, the bird only eyed her a Uttle suspiciously at first, 
and then went forward with her own affairs. One night the 
wind blew the easel with its canvas over against the haymow 
where the nest was placed, but the bird was there on her eggs 
in the morning. Her wild instincts did not desert her in one 
respect, at least: when I would flush her from the nest she would 
drop down to the floor and with spread plmnage and fluttering 
movements seek for a moment to decoy me away from the nest, 
after the habit of most groimd-builders. The male came about 
the bam frequently with three or four other juncos, which I 
suspect were the first or June brood of the pair, now able to take 
care of themselves, but still held together by the family instinct, 
as often happens in the case of some other birds, such as blue- 
birds and chickadees. 

My little mascot hatched all her eggs, and all went well with 
mother and yoimg until, during my absence of three or four 
days, some night-prowler, probably a rat, plimdered the nest, 
and the little siunmer idyl in the heart of the old bam abruptly 
ended. I saw the juncos no more. 

While I was so closely associated with the jimco in the old 
bam I had a good chance to observe her incubating habits. I 
was surprised at the frequent and long recesses that she took 
during school-hours. Every hour during the warmest days she 
was off from ten to twelve minutes, either to take the air or to 
take a bite, or to let up on the temperatiire of her eggs, or to 
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have a word with her other family; I am at a loss to know which. 
Toward the end of her term, which was twelve days, and as 
the days grew cooler, she was not gadding out and in so often, 
but kept her place three or four hours at a time. 

When the yoimg were hatched they seemed mainly fed with 
insects — spiders or flies gathered off the timbers and clap- 
boards of the inside of the bam. It was a pretty sight to see 
the mother-bird making the rounds of the bam, nmning along 
the timbers, jumping up here and there, and seizing some 
invisible object, showing the while her white petticoats — as 
a French girl called the display of white tail feathers. 

Day after day and week after week as I look through the big, 
open bam door I see a marsh-hawk beating about low over the 
fields. He, or rather she (for I see by the greater size and 
browner color that it is the female), moves very slowly and 
deUberately on level, flexible wing, now over the meadow, now 
over the oat or millet field, then above the pasture and the 
swamp, tacking and turning, her eye bent upon the groimd, and 
no doubt sending fear or panic through the heart of many a 
nibbling mouse or sitting bird. She occasionally hesitates or 
stops in her flight and drops upon the ground, as if seeking bi- 
sects or frogs or snakes. I have never yet seen her swoop or 
strike after the manner of other hawks. It is a pleasure to 
watch her through the glass and see her make these circuits of 
the fields on effortless wing, day after day, and strike no bird or 
other Uving thing, as if in quest of something she never finds. 
I never see the male. She has perhaps assigned him other 
territory to himt over. He is smaller, with more blue in his 
plimiage. One day she had a scrap or a game of some kind 
with three or four crows on the side of a rocky hill. I think 
the crows teased and annoyed her. I heard their cawing and 
saw them pursuing the hawk, and then saw her swoop upon 
them or turn over in the air beneath them, as if to show them 
what feats she could do on the wing that were beyond their 
powers. The crows often made a peculiar guttural cawing and 
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cackling as if they enjoyed the sport, but they were clumsy and 
awkward enough on the wing compared to the hawk. Time 
after time she came down upon them from a point high in the 
air, like a thimderbolt, but never seemed to touch them. Twice 

I saw her swoop upon them as they sat upon the ground, and the 
crows called out in half-sportive, half-protesting tones, as if say- 
ing, "That was a little too close; beware, beware!" It was 
like a skilful swordsman flourishing his weapon about the head 
of a peasant; but not a feather was touched so far as I coidd see. 

I I is the only time I ever saw this hawk in a sportive or aggressive 
mood. I have seen jays tease the sharp-shinned hawk in this 
way, and escape his retaliating blows by darting into a cedar- 
tree. All the crow tribe, I think, love to badger and mock 
some of their neighbors. 

How much business the crows seem to have apart from himting 
their Uving! I hear their voices in the morning before sim-up, 
soimding out from different points of the fields and woods, as 
if every one of them were giving or receiving orders for the 
day: "Here, Jim, you do this; here, Corvus, you go there and 
put that thing through;" and Jim caws back a response, and 
Corvus says, "I'm off this minute." I get the impression that 
it is convention day or general training day with them. There 
are voices in all keys of masculinity and femininity. Here and 
there seems to be one in authority who calls at intervals, "Haw- 
ah, haw, haw-ah!" Others utter a strident "Haw!" still 
others a rapid, feminine call. Some seem hurrying, others 
seem at rest, but the landscape is apparently alive with crows 
carrying out some plan of concerted action. How fond they 
must be of one another! What boon companions they are! 
In constant commimication, saluting one another from the trees, 
the ground, the air, watchful of one another's safety, sharing 
their plunder, imiting against a common enemy, noisy, sportive, 
predacious, and open and aboveboard in all their ways and 
doings — how much character . our ebony friend possesses, in 
how many ways he challenges our admiration! 
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What a contrast the crow presents to the silent, solitary hawk! 
The hawks have but two occupations — hunting and soaring; 
they have no social or tribal relations, and make no show of 
business as does the crow. The crow does not hide; he seems 
to crave the utmost publicity; his doings and comings are 
advertised with all the effectiveness of his strident voice; but 
all our hawks are silent and stealthy. 

Let me return to the red squirrel, because he returns to me 
hourly. He is the most frisky, diverting, and altogether impish 
of all our wild creatures. He is a veritable Puck. All the other 
wild folk that cross my field of vision, or look in upon me here 
in my fragrant hay-bam study, seem to have but one feeling 
about me: "What is it? Is it dangerous? Has it any designs 
upon me?" But my appearance seems to awaken other feel- 
ings in the red squirrel. He pauses on the fence or on the rail 
before me, and goes through a series of antics and poses and 
hilarious gestures, giving out the while a stream of snickering, 
staccato soimds that suggest unmistakably that I am a source 
of mirth and ridicule to him. His gestures and attitudes are 
all those of mingled mirth, curiosity, defiance, and contempt — 
seldom those of fear. He comes spinning along on the stone 
wall in front of me, with those abrupt nervous pauses every few 
yards that characterize all his movements. On seeing me he 
checks his speed, and with depressed tail impels himself along, 
a few inches at a time, in a series of spasmodic starts and sallies; 
the hind part of his body flattened, and his legs spread, his head 
erect and alert, his tail full of kinks and quirks. How it imdu- 
lates! Now its end curls, now it is flattened to the stone, now 
it springs straight up as if part of a trap, hind-feet the while 
keeping time in a sort of nervous dance with the shrill, strident 
cackling and snickering. The next moment he is sitting erect 
with fore-paws pressed against his white chest, his tail rippling 
out behind him or up his back, and his shrill, nasal tones still 
pouring out. He hops to the next stone, he assumes a new posi- 
tion, his tail palpitates and jerks more Kvely than ever; now he 
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is on all-fours, with curved back; now he sits up at an angle, 
his tail all the time charged with mingled suspicion and mirth. 
Then he springs to a rail that runs out at right angles from the 
wall toward me, and with hectoring snickers and shrill trebles, 
pointed straight at me, keeps up his performance. What an 
actor he is! What a furry embodiment of quick, nervous energy 
and impertinence! Siirely he has a sense of something like 
humor; surely he is teasing and mocking me and telling me, 
both by gesture and by word of mouth, that I present a very 
ridiculous appearance. 

A chipmimk comes hurrying along with stuffed cheek-pouches, 
traveling more on the side of the wall than on the top, stopping 
every few yards to see that the way is clear, but giving little 
heed to me or to the performing squirrel. In comparison the 
chipmimk is a demure, preoccupied, pretty little busybody who 
often watches you curiously, but never mocks you or pokes fun 
at you; while the gray squirrel has the manners of the best-bred 
wood-folk; he goes his way without fuss or bluster, a picture of 
sylvan grace and buoyancy. 

All the movements of the red squirrel are quick, sharp, jerky, 
machine-like. He does nothing slowly or gently; everything 
with a snap and a jerk. His progression is a series of inter- 
rupted sallies. When he pauses on the stone wall he faces this 
way and that with a sudden jerk; he turns aroimd in two or 
three quick leaps. So abrupt and automatic in his movements, 
so stiff and angular in behavior, yet he is charged and over- 
flowing with life and energy. One thinks of him as a bimdle of 
steel wires and needles and coiled springs, all electrically charged. 
One of his soimds or calls is like the buzz of a reel or the whir 
of an alarm dock. Something seems to touch a spring there 
in the old apple-tree, and out leaps this strident sound as 
of spinning brass wheels. 

When I speak sharply to him, in the midst of his antics, he 
pauses a moment with uplifted paw, watching me intently, and 
then with a snicker springs upon a branch of an apple-tree that 
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hangs down near the wall, and disappears amid the foliage. The 
red squirrel is always actively saucy, aggressively impudent. 
He peeps in at me through a broken pane in the window and 
snickers; he strikes up a jig on the stone imderpinning twenty 
feet away and mocks; he darts in and out among the timbers 
and chatters and giggles; he climbs up over the door, pokes his 
head in, and lets off a volley; he moves by jerks along the sill 
a few feet from my head and chirps derisively; he eyes me from 
points on the wall in front, or from some coigne of vantage in 
the bam, and flings his anger or his contempt upon me. 

No other of our wood-folk has such a facile, emotional tail 
as the red squirrel. It seems as if an electric current were run- 
ning through it most of the time; it vibrates, it ripples, it curls, 
it jerks, it arches, it flattens; now it is like a plume in his cap; 
now it is a cloak aroimd his shoulders; then it is an instrument 
to point and emphasize his states of emotional excitement; 
every movement of his body is seconded or reflected in his tail. 
There seems to be some automatic adjustment between his tail 
and his vocal machinery. 

The tail of the gray squirrel shows to best advantage when he 
is runnmg over the ground in the woods— and a long, graceful, 
undulating line of soft silver gray the creature makes! The 
gray squirrel is more strictly a wood-dweller than the red, and 
has the grace and elusiveness that belong more especially to 
the sylvan creatures. 

The red squirrel can play a time and accompany himself. 
Underneath his strident, nasal snicker you may hear a note in 
another key, much finer and shriller. Or it is as if the volume 
of sound was split up into two strains, one proceeding from his 
throat and the other from his mouth. 

If the red squirrels do not have an actual game of tag, they 
have something so near it that I cannot tell the difference. Just 
now I see one in hot pursuit of another on the stone wall; both 
are apparently going at the top of their speed. They make a 
red streak over the dark-gray stones. When the pursuer seems 
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to overtake the pursued and becomes "It," the race is reversed, 
and away they go on the back track with the same fleetness of 
the himter and the himted, till things are reversed again. I 
have seen them engaged in the same game in tree-tops, each one 
having his innings by turn. 

The gray squirrel comes and goes, but the red squirrel we have 
always with us. He will live where the gray will starve. He is 
a true American; he has nearly all the national traits — nervous 
energy, quickness, resourcefulness, pertness, not to say im- 
pudence and conceit. He is not altogether lovely or blameless. 
He makes war on the chipmimk, he is a robber of birds' nests, 
and is destructive of the orchard fruits. Nearly every man's 
hand is against him, yet he thrives, and long may he continue 
to do so. 

One day I placed some over-ripe plums on the wall in front 
of me to see what he would do with them. At first he fell 
eagerly to releasing the pit, and then to cutting his way to the 
kernel in the pit. After one of them had been disposed of in 
this way, he proceeded to carry on the others and place them here 
and there amid the branches of a plum-tree from which he had 
stolen every plum long before they were ripe. A day or two 
later I noted that they had all been removed from this tree, and 
I foimd some of them in the forks of an apple-tree not far off. 

A small butternut-tree standing near the wall had only a 
score or so of butter-nuts upon it this year; the squirrels might 
be seen almost any hour in the day darting about the branches 
of that tree, hunting the green nuts, and in early September the 
last nut was taken. They carried them away and placed them, 
one here and one there, in the forks of the apple-trees. I 
noticed that they did not depend upon the eye to find the nuts; 
they did not look the branches over from some lower branch 
as you and I would have done; they explored the branches one 
by one, running out to the end, and, if the nut were there, 
seized it and came swiftly down. I think the red squirrel 
rarely lays up any considerable store, but hides his nuts here 
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and there in the trees and upon the ground. This habit makes 
him the planter of future trees, of oaks, hickories, chestnuts^ and 
butter-nuts. These heavy nuts get widely scattered by this 
agency. 

One morning I saw a chipmunk catch a flying grasshopper on 
the wing. Little Striped-back sat on the wall with stuffed 
pockets, waiting for something, when along came the big grass- 
hopper in a hesitating, uncertain manner of flight. As it hovered 
above the chipmunk the latter by a quick, dexterous movement 
sprang or reached up and caught it, and in less than one-half 
minute its fanlike wings were opening out in front of the cap- 
tor's mouth and its body was being eagerly devoured. This 
same chipmunk, I think it is, has his den under the bam near me. 
Often he comes from the stone wall with distended cheek- 
pouches, and pauses fifteen feet away, close by cover, and 
looks to see if any danger is impending. To reach his hole he 
has to cross an open space a rod or more wide, and the thought 
of it evidently agitates him a little. I am sitting there looking 
over my desk upon him, and he is skeptical about my being as 
harmless as I look. ''Dare I cross that ten feet of open there 
in front of him?" he seems to say. He sits up with fore-paws 
pressed so prettily to his white breast. He is so near I can see 
the rapid throbbing of his chest as he sniffs the air. A mo- 
ment he sits and looks and sniffs, then in hurried movements 
crosses the open, his cheek-pockets showing full as he darts by 
me. He is like a baseball-runner trying to steal a base: danger 
lurks on all sides; he must not leave the cover of one base till 
he sees the way is clear, and then — off with a rush! Pray 
don't work yourself up to such a pitch, my little neighbor; 
you shall make a home nm without the slightest show of oppo- 
sition from me. 

One day a gray squirrel came along on the stone wall beside 
the road. Li front of the house he crossed an open barway, 
and then paused to observe two men at work in full view near 
the house. The men were a sculptor, pottering with clay, and 
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his model. The squirrel sprang up a near-by buttemut-txee, 
sat down on a limb, and had a good, long look. ''Very sus- 
picious," he seemed to think; "maybe they are fixing a trap for 
me;" and he deliberately came down the tree and returned the 
way he had come, spinning along the top of the wall, his long, 
fine tail outlined by a narrow band of silver as he sped off toward 
the woods. 



DREAMS AND DISILLUSION ^ 
Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

Whether life is really worth living depends largely on where 
you try to live it. 

The one great passion of my life was the dream of a beautiful 
home. This home-dream crept slowly into the soul long before 
the face of a woman came to smile at all other hopes and fears. 
It required no pleading to make her feel its beauty. She, too, 
had seen it in a vision long ago. Then tiny baby feet came 
trooping into a cottage before the money was in the bank to 
build this dream. 

Another passion of my boyhood was the hope of life in a great 
city. From the distance of the farm this vision was radiant 
with the splendours of wealth and power. I dreamed of its 
boulevards, its parks, its palatial homes, and its gleaming lights. 
The lambent flame of its distant life filled the horizon with the 
glory of an endless simrise. 

So in the natural course of events New York swept us into its 
seething tide. 

We struggled bravely to save both these dreams. First we 
rented a modest Uttle slit-in-a-wall fourteen feet wide, far up- 
town, for which we paid one thousand dollars to the landlord 
annually, and five hundred, more or less, to the elevated road 
for the right to be jabbed in the ribs while we held to a strap 
to get there. 

Then we tried a nice "airy apartment" downtown. It had 
six "rooms." One opened on the street, four looked down into 
a dark well, and the kitchen opened on an iron grillwork that 

* Copyright. Reprinted from The Life Worth While by pennission ci 
the author, Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
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gave it the appearance of a jail. The children were omnipotent 
and omnipresent. By the record in the family Bible we had 
only three. But they managed to get into every room in that 
flat at the same minute, and their name was legion. 

We tried boarding with a nice old lady who had an eye that 
could chill the most turbulent child into silence. Our little 
girl took pneiunonia, and we had two doctors and two trained 
nurses in that boarding house for six weeks. 

Then the suburban home. We bought a vacant lot, with 
a waterfront of sixty feet, at Bensonhurst, and built on it. 
When finished it cost sixteen thousand dollars, and it took 
most of the time of one man to keep the tin cans, driftwood, 
dead cats and dogs oflF that sixty feet of waterfront. 

The first time I tried to go home on Sunday, I got janmied 
in a cheerful crowd that started to Coney Island by way of 
Bensonhurst, gave it up after two hours, and didn't go home 
till morning. The first big snow-storm that came in the winter 
buried the trolley lines, and I didn't see my wife and children 
for two days. As the telephone wires were down I could only 
hope for the best. I sold the place to a bigger fool, after a 
patient search of four weeks for him. The ease with which I 
got out of that house, with only the loss of the carpets and 
window shades, I shall always regard as a mark of the special 
favour of God. 

I bought a five-acre place on Staten Island on the top of the 
highest hill. It had a grand view of the sea, Sandy Hook and 
the shipping. The mosquitoes were so thick, so enormous, and 
so venomous, that they could attack and kill a horse if left to 
their mercy. Their fang was so poisonous that when they bit 
one of our boys his little legs and arms would swell as though 
a snake had struck him ; and at the end of the sunmier he drooped 
into a deadly malarial fever from which we barely saved him 
aUve, but with both legs paralyzed for life. With the shadow of 
this sorrow darkening the world, we sold the place to the first 
bidder, and tearfully returned to the city. 
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By this time we were convinced that the only way to really 
live in New York was to buy a decent home near Central Park, 
whatever the cost, and settle for life. We found it after a search 
of two months. It was located on West Ninety-fourth Street, 
within the block facing the park. 

We had a delightful time spending a thousand dollars decorat- 
ing it to our own taste. It was a neat brownstone front, nine- 
teen feet wide, in a soUd block of similar houses. It had a high 
stoop, iron bars on the basement windows through which we 
looked from the dining table, and a kitchen behind this dining- 
room opening into the paved cat-yard 19 x 20. The floor 
above contained a narrow hall, parlour and library. The next 
story had two bedrooms and a bathroom, and the top floor had 
two "large rooms" and two small ones inside. The wood was 
hard, the mantels and chandeliers pretty, the fireplaces poetic 
looking, with iron logs to imitate wood, and it cost us twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

The taxes, insurance and repairs still held a fixed charge on 
the place of about $350 annually. A house in New York is 
the easiest thing a tax-gatherer has to manage. Only one man 
in ten ever dares to own one. The others keep moving. 

Within six months this dream had faded. Our home was 
just a nineteen-foot slit in a block of scorched mud with a brown- 
stone veneer in front. Our children were penned in its narrow 
prison walls through the long winters, and forbidden to walk on 
the grass in the cold, dreary spring. The doctor came to see 
us every week. 

The disillusioning was complete. We had stayed in New 
York eleven years, moved twelve times, worn out three sets of 
household goods, and aided in the revival of the carpet trade, 
before we foimd out what ailed us. 

At last we knew that the stamping-ground of the great herd 
might be a good place for trade, but that God never meant for 
man to build a home and rear children in it. 

And then the longing for the country life in which we had 
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both been reared came over us with resistless power. The smell 
of green fields and wild flowers, the breath of the open sea, the 
music of beautiful waters, the quiet of woodland roads, the 
kindly eyes of animals we had known, the memory of sun and 
moon and star long lost in the glare of electric lights, began to 
call. We sat down in our little narrow parlour, with its cast- 
iron firelogs and porcelain taper chandeliers, and cried over 
it all. 



THE SEARCH AND FINDING ^ 
Donald G. Mitchell 

It was in June, i8 — , that, weary of a somewhat long and 
vagabond homelessness, during which I had tossed some half 
a dozen times across the Atlantic, — partly from health-seeking, 
in part out of pure vagrancy, and partly (me taedet meminisse) 
upon official errand — I determined to seek the quiet of a 
homestead. 

There were tender memories of old farm da3rs in my mind; 
and these were kindled to a fresh exuberance and lustiness by 
the recent hospitalities of a green English home, with its banks 
of laurestena, its broad-leaved rhododendrons, and its careless 
wealth of primroses. Of course the decision was for the country; 
and I had no sooner scented the land, after the alwa3rs dismal sail 
across the fog banks of Georgia shoal, than I drew up an adver- 
tisement for the morning papers, running, so nearly as I can 
recall it, thus: — 

"Wanted — A Farm, of not less than one himdred acres, and 
within three hours of the city. It must have a running stream, 
a southern or eastern slope, not less than twenty acres in wood, 
and a water view." 

To this skeleton shape, it was easy, with only a moderately 
active fancy, to supply the details of a charming country home. 
Indeed, no kind of farm work is more engaging, as I am led to 
believe, than the imaginative labor of filling out a pleasant 
rural picture, where the meadows are all lush with verdure, the 
brooks murmuring with a contented babble, cattle lazily grouped 
that need no care, and flowers opening, that know no culture. 
This kind of farm work is not, to be sure, very profitable; and 

^ Reprinted f nun My Farm of Edgewood, 
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yet, as compared with a great deal of the gentleman-farming 
which I have had occasion to observe, I should not regard it 
as extravagant. 



But this story of unsuccessful experiences grows wearisome 
to me, and, I doubt not, to the reader. One after another the 
hopes I had built upon my hatful of responses, failed me. June 
was bursting every day into fuller and more tempting leafiness. 
The stifling corridors of city hotels, the mouldy smell of country 
taverns, the dependence upon testy Jehus, who plundered and 
piloted me through all manner of out-of-the-way places, be- 
came fatiguing beyond measure. 

And it was precisely at this stage of my inquiry, that I hap- 
pened accidentally to be passing a day at the Tontine inn, of 
the charming city of N — h — . (I use the initials only, in way 
of respectful courtesy for the home of my adoption.) The old 
drowsy quietude of the place which I had known in other da3rs, 
still lingered upon the broad green, while the mimic din of trade 
rattled down the tidy streets, or gave tongue in the shrill whistle 
of an engine. The college still seemed dreaming out its classic 
beatitudes, and the staring rectangularity of its enclosures and 
buildings and paths seemed to me only a proper expression of 
its old geometric and educational traditions. 

Most people know this town of which I speak, only as a scud- 
ding whirl of white houses, succeeded by a foul sluiceway, that 
runs along the reeking backs of shops, and ends presently in 
gloom. A stranger might consider it the darkness of a tunnel, 
if he did not perceive that the railway train had stopped; and 
presently catch faint images of a sooty stairway, begrimed with 
smoke — up and down which dim figures pass to and fro, and 
from the foot of which, and the side of which, and all around 
which, a score of belching voices break out in a passionate 
chorus of shouts; as the eye gains upon the sootiness and gloom, 
it makes out the wispy, wavy lines of a few whips moving back 
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and forth amid the uproar of voices; it lights presently upon 
the star of a policeman, who seems altogether in his element in 
the hurly-burly. Becloaked and shawled figures enter and pass 
through the carriages; they may be black, or white, or gray, 
or kinsfolk — you see nothing but becloaked figures passing 
through; portmanteaus fall with a slump, and huge dressing 
cases fall with a slam, upon what seems, by the ear, to be pave- 
ment; luggage trucks keep up an uneasy rattle; brakemen 
somewhere in still lower depths strike dinning blows upon the 
wheels, to test their soimdness; newsboys, moving about the 
murky shades like piebald imps, lend a shrill treble to the uproar; 
the policeman's star twinkles somewhere in the foreground; 
upon the begrimed stairway, figures flit mysteriously up and 
down; there is the shriek of a steam whistle somewhere in the 
front; a shock to the train; a new deluge of smoke rolls back 
and aroimd newsboys, police, cabmen, stairway, and all; there 
is a crazy shout of some oflBcial, a jerk, a dash — figures still 
flitting up and down the sooty stairway — and so, a progress 
into day (which seemed never more welcome). Again the backs 
of shops, of houses, heaps of debris, as if all the shop people and 
all the dwellers in all the houses were fed only on lobsters and 
other shellfish; a widening of the sluice, a gradual recovery of 
position to the surface of the groimd — in time to see a few tall 
chimneys, a great hulk of rock, with something glistening on 
its siunmit, a turbid river bordered with sedges, a clump of 
coquettish pine trees, — and the conductor tells you all this is 
the beautiful city of N — h — . 

The natural impression of a stranger would be that the city 
was situated upon a considerable eminence, which had required 
deep boring for the proper adjustment of levels. The impres- 
sion would be an imjust one; in all that dreary sink of a station, 
there is no height involved except the height of corporate 
niggardliness. The town is as level as Rimnimede. 

A friend called upon me shortly after my arrival, and learning 
the errand upon which I had been scouring no inconsiderable 
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tract of country, proposed to me to linger a day more, and take 
a drive about the suburbs. I willingly complied with his in- 
vitation; though I must confess that my idea of the suburbs, 
colored as it was by old recollections of college walks over dead 
stretches of level, in order to find some quiet copse, where I 
might bandy screams with a bluejay, in rehearsal of some col- 
lege theme — all this, I say, moderated my expectations. 

It seems but yesterday that I drove from among the tasteful 
houses of the town, which since my boy time had crept far out 
upon the margin of the plain. It seems to me that I can recall 
the note of an oriole, that sang gushingly from the limbs of an 
overreaching elm as we passed. I know I remember the stately 
broad road we took, and its smooth, firm macadam. I have a 
fancy that I compared it in my own mind, and not unfavorably, 
with the metal of a road, which I had driven over only two 
months before in the environs of Liverpool. I remember a some- 
what stately country house that we passed, whose architecture 
dissolved any illusions I might have been imder, in regard to 
my whereabouts. I remember turning slightly, perhaps to the 
right, and threading the ways of a neat little manufacturing 
village, — catching views of waterfalls, of tall chinmeys, of open 
pasture grounds; and remember bridges, and other bridges, 
and how the village straggled on with its neat white palings, 
and whiter houses, with honeysuckles at the doors; and how we 
skirted a pond, where the pads of lilies lay all idly afloat; and 
how a great hulk of rock loomed up suddenly near a thousand 
feet, with dwarfed cedars and oaks tufting its crevices — tufting 
its top, and how we drove almost beneath it, so that I seemed 
to be in Meyringen again, and to hear the dash of the foaming 
Reichenbach; and how we ascended again, drifting through an- 
other limb of the village, where the little churches stood; and 
how we sped on past the neat white houses, — rising gently, — 
skirted by hedgerows of tangled cedars, and presently stopped 
before a gra)dsh-white farmhouse, where the air was all aflow 
with the perfmne of great purple spikes of lilacs. And thence, 
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though we had risen so little I had scarce noticed a hill, we saw 
all the spires of the city we had left, two miles away as a bird 
flies, and they seemed to stand cushioned on a broad bower of 
leaves; and to the right of them, where they straggled and 
faded, there came to the eye a white burst of water which was 
an arm of the sea; beyond the harbor and town was a purple 
hazy range of hills, — in the foreground a little declivity, and 
then a wide wealth of June simshine. I had excuse to be fas- 
tidious in the matter of landscape, for within three months I 
had driven on Richmond Hill, and had luxuriated in the valley 
scene from the cdte of St. Cloud. But neither one nor the 
other forbade my open and outspoken admiration of the view 
before me. 

I have a recollection of making my way through the hedging 
lilacs, and ringing with nervous haste at the door bell; and as 
I turned, the view from the step seemed to me even wider and 
more enchanting than from the carriage. I have a fancy that 
a middle-aged man, with iron-gray whiskers, answered my sum- 
mons in his shirt sleeves, and proposed joining me directly 
under some trees which stood a little way to the north. I 
recollect dimly a little coimtry coquetry of his, about unwilling- 
ness to sell, or to name a price; and yet how he kindly pointed 
out to me the farm-lands, which lay below upon the flat, and the 
valley where his cows were feeding just southward, and how 
the hills rolled up grandly westward, and were hemmed in to 
the north by a heavy belt of timber. 

I think we are all h3^pocrites at a bargain. I suspect I threw 
out casual objections to the house, and the distance, and the 
roughness; and yet have an uneasy recollection of thanking my 
friend for having brought to my notice the most charming spot 
I had yet seen, and one which met my wish in nearly every 
particular. 

It seems to me that the ride to town must have been very short, 
and my dinner a hasty one: I know I have a clear recollection of 
wandering over those hills, and that plateau of farmland, afoot, 
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that very afternoon. I remember tramping through the wood, 
and testing the turf after the manner of my lank friend upon the 
Hudson. I can recall distinctly the aspect of house, and hills, 
as they came into view on my second drive from the town; how 
a great stretch of forest, which lay in conmion, flanked the whole, 
so that the farm could be best and most intelligibly described 
as — lying on the edge of the wood; and it seemed to me, that 
if it should be mine, it should wear the name of Edgewood. 

It is the name it bears now. I will not detail the means by 
which the co)mess of my iron-gray-haired friend was won over 
to a sale; it is enough to tell that within six weeks from the 
day on which I had first sighted the view, and brushed through 
the lilac hedge at the door, the place, from having been the home 
of another, had become a home of mine, and a new stock of 
Lares was blooming in the Atrium. 

In the disposition of the landscape, and in the breadth of 
the land, there was all, and more than I had desired. There 
was an eastern slope where the orchard lay, which took the first 
burst of the morning, and the first warmth of Spring; there was 
another valley slope southward from the door, which took the 
warmth of the morning, and which keeps the sun till night. 
There was a wood, in which now the little ones gather anemones 
in spring, and in autunm, heaping baskets of nuts. There was 
a strip of sea in sight, on which I can trace the white sails, as 
they come and go, without leaving my library chair; and each 
night I see the flame of a lighthouse kindled, and its reflection, 
dimpled on the water. If the brook is out of sight, beyond the 
hills, it has its representative in the fountain that is gurgling 
and plashing at my door. 

And it is in full sight of that sea, where even now the smoky 
banner of a steamer trails along the sky, and in the hearing of 
the dash of that very fountain, and with the fragrance of those 
lilacs around me, that I close this initial chapter of my book, 
and lay down my pen. 
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CoRRA Harris 

When I left New York in March the winter season was at its 
height. That is to say, all the theaters and opera houses were 
filled in the afternoons and evenings, the tango tea caf6s were 
in full blast. Society was working overtime to keep its engage- 
ments, and everybody else was working overtime except those 
who had no work at all. Thirty thousand men were shoveling 
snow night and day. The I. W. W. had invaded the churches 
and taken such a shrewd advantage of the preachers and the 
gospel they were preaching that they had to be arrested. And 
the last thing I saw was groups of forlorn men standing before 
employment agencies in Sixth avenue. Nobody knew what to 
do with the I. W. W. nor the rest of them. And everybody was 
talking about what ought to be done with them. Meanwhile 
the East Side and all the lower edges of New York were bringing 
forth little I. W. W. babies and prospective gimmen, and feeding 
as best they could the children already bom to this fate. This, 
as near as I can tell it without putting in the spider legs of statis- 
tics, is a fairly accurate report of New York the first week in 
March. Of course, that part of capital which is devoted to 
charity was being used to meet the abuses for which capital, 
and wrong ideals of life and education, are responsible. 

When I reached the Valley the first week in April, Nature was 
beginning her social season. The red buds came out first to 
make sure it was safe for the dogwood to bloom. Next week 
the dogwood did bloom, and all the ground in the forests was 
covered with a purple mist of violets. 

* Reprinted from The Independent, by permission of the publishers and of 
the author. 
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Nobody was willing to put on their green leaves yet. I say 
nobody, for the great majority of the people here are not human 
people. They are the trees, the willows, the hawthorns. But 
literal folk were beginning to take off some of their clothes. 
The men were plowing with their coats off. The women had 
unpinned their little winter capes, blue calico-dad figures to be 
seen ever3rwhere, bending low in their gardens as mothers bend 
above cradles. They were all nursing their young children of 
the soil, tender plants pushing up thru the sod with their little 
green heads still folded as if they came up with a prayer — as 
indeed they do; they pray for light, and rain, and dew, to be 
delivered from weeds, and grass, and bugs, and all evil things. 
Nothing, I believe, is so sweetly the emblem of the right aspira- 
tion to live innocently and well as these myriad little good green 
things that rise at our bidding and planting, and trusting us, 
from the gentle giving earth. 

One day, the last of April, when I came into the cabin at 
evening, there was scarcely a leaf to be seen. The next morning 
every tree and bush in sight had leaves upon it, so small, so 
faintly, timidly green that the whole Valley seemed to wear a 
misty emerald veil. But it was enough. All the birds who had 
been courting married that day, and began to build their nests. 
They are good mathematicians in computing the growth of 
hiding leaves, for before the nests were finished not one of them 
could be seen, except by searching. The wren who was my near- 
est neighbor last fall has at last made up her mind that I am 
a decent, respectable human wren m3rself and she moved her be- 
longings to a place under the eaves of my cabin. I have reason 
to believe that her husband neglects her. He spent most of 
his time fighting his own image in a broken mirror which we 
put in the woodshed. Two redbirds built in the hawthorn 
bush which the wrens deserted. One oriole swimg her stocking 
from the lowest boughs of my wild cherry tree, filled it with 
four eggs, hatched them into four fledglings so much too large for 
the stocking that they were obliged to get out of it and hop for 
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their living before they were a week old, and two bluebirds have 
their nest in a hole between the branches of an oak. These are 
the only nests in sight of my cabin door, but there are hundreds 
in the woods beyond. 

The school in the Valley closed the first of May, all the children 
came home with little A-B-C knowledges in their heads to get 
real and sterner knowledge of life in the fields. They all go back 
to school in July. In short, we manage according to nature 
the industrial features of education, which in the schools of 
cities are accomplished artificially and with so much expense. 
There is not a child in this valley who has not a profession by 
which he or she can earn a livelihood before sixteen years of age. 
And they have the physical strength and the moral fortitude to 
practise it, which is more than so-called industrial education 
imparts. Their ignorance is of the world, not of life, nor of the 
way they must go in life. I will not claim that they are erudite 
in the matter of cleanliness, but I challenge any "social worker" 
to find a single imhealthy one among them. And their manners 
are — well, they have not as many manners as youngsters of 
the world have, but what sweetness of heart, what belief in 
man and God, what passionate admirers they are of Joseph and 
his brethren. They never saw the "fimny page" of a Sunday 
newspaper. They do not understand the malice of hmnor, 
but they have a sense of hmnor which is so keen that all the 
days are merry with shouts of their laughter — when a 
grasshopper saws a tune in his hind legs, or an owl ogles them 
with his droll eye — that is enough to arouse any child in this 
Valley. 

This, I say, is the situation in the Valley. Everybody has 
work and everybody is doing it. No one is earning as much as 
a dollar a day. But every one is earning what he can from the 
oldest paymaster, the earth, who never pays in dollars and 
cents. These people do not hope much, and they do not despair 
at all. They simply live. Some of the greatest philosophers 
believe this is the most profound wisdom. 
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We have one trouble — that is the lack of labor. We do our 
best, but the average husband and wife in this valley do not 
bring up more than eight children. And so we do not get 
enough men and women to do all the work that is needed to 
produce the crops. For the children have a way of remaining 
too small to hoe and plow until after they are twelve years of 
age. But they seem never to be too small to eat. This makes 
the burden of providing for them terrific. In New York they 
would be paupers. Here they are the funniest, happiest little 
creatures alive, sunburnt, hungry, hearty and diligent by the 
time they are old enough to "carry water." 

In March, when there were tens of thousands of men in New 
York begging for work, the men in this valley were begging for 
plowmen to "break" and prepare the land. A carload of I. 
W. W.'s could have found all the work they were praying for 
in this little commimity alone. But would they have taken it? 
Certainly not. Nature provides no "soft jobs." She requires 
muscles in a man's back, strength in his arms and legs, courage 
and patience in his heart. They had none of these qualities. 
They wanted jobs at folding circulars or stamping envelopes at 
two dollars a day — something they could do without getting 
their hands chapped or their feet cold! One day whep I was 
with a tender-hearted New York woman we passed a thousand 
men moving the snow, holding their shovels with bare hands. 

"Poor, poor fellows!" she grieved. "We must get together 
and provide them with gloves!" 

I made no reply. It was not worth while to tell her that I 
have seen old men in this valley who never weair gloves from 
year's end to year's end, doing the hardest kind of work in freez- 
ing weather, and rougher work all the year around than the 
"poor fellows" will ever do. But I recalled a certain comment 
I heard here last winter when a young man applied to me for 
a job. 

"Don't take him," a neighbor advised. 

^*' Why?" I asked. 
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"He always wears gloves when he works," he answered. 

"Why should I refuse- him for that?" I asked. 

"Because it's a habit with him. He won't do nothing he 
can't do with gloves on his hands," was the reply. 

I did try him for one day. Then I imderstood and dismissed 
him. He had finicky I. W. W. notions of labor. The gloves 
were merely a symptom of his quality, which was lazy. I 
have my doubts whether men should ever wear gloves, or clothes 
that are entirely comfortable. It reduces them that much to 
the feminine standard of softness. I would not deny them 
soles for their feet, but one knows by the near-nakedness of 
women's ankles and feet in New York during the coldest winter 
weather that men ought to go them one better and wear only 
soles upon their naked feet. It is pusillanimous, the way men 
dress, as it is foolish the way women clothe themselves. But 
there is some excuse for the women. They are designed by 
nature to be "attractive." In the present state of public 
opinion that is the same as requiring them to be foolish. 

We have our problems here in the Valley, and they are no 
less problems because we do not make them ourselves. They 
are forced upon us by the financial powers of the world beyond 
these hills, by the brokers who buy cotton for eleven cents per 
pound, and sell goods made of the same cotton for from one 
dollar to two dollars per pound. 

With us it is a question of corn, not cotton. For this is a 
grain producing section. The land is what I call "dope fiend" 
soil. The farmers here were persuaded years ago that, instead 
of hauling muck and manure to fertilize their land, they should 
buy "guano." That was a part of the game. For now the 
soil will not produce without this artificial stimulation. The 
acids have killed the bacteria fertilizing life in it. So now they 
buy guano, for which they must pay an exorbitant credit price 
with the first com gathered. Thus, they are forced to sell this 
first and best part of their harvest when prices are artificially 
low, in order to meet their obligations. 
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If it is a bad year, if there has been too much rain, or not 
enough, the farmer does not have enough grain left to support 
his family and feed his stock. This is a part of the game, too, 
because he must go back then and pay one dollar per bushel for 
com which he sold for sixty-five cents per bushel to pay for his 
guano. 

I am no pessimist, but I doubt if the regional banks will meet 
this emergency. I am fearful that they will only encourage 
these farmers to buy even more guano on a credit, because they 
can borrow money at a lower rate of interest. 

Now, my belief is that the more we are able to eliminate 
money the better we shall be, for money is imdoubtedly an 
artificial and devilish standard of values, one of the most fright- 
ful instruments of abuse men have invented for the oppression 
of men. 

So I have a sort of inverted Dives plan for meeting the emer- 
gencies in this valley at least. It is a very small plan, so ridicu- 
lously small and so little profitable to the author that I know 
the "social workers" would scorn it. Still, it is working here 
like a charm. 

I have left over from last year's harvest one hundred bushels 
of com which I do not need. I am lending this com to my 
neighbors, to be paid back in com when they gather in the fall. 
Com is now one dollar per bushel, but when it is time to repay 
what they have borrowed it will be not more than seventy-five 
cents per bushel. So by borrowing instead of buying com, they 
are saving twenty-five cents on the dollar. 

"But," says some really intelligent person, "my dear 
madame, you are losing." 

No, I am not losing. I shall have exactly the same amoimt 
of com in November which I have now. The only thing I 
lose is a chance to profit from the misfortime of my neighbors. 
This is bad business, of course, but it is good, honest living. 
And I have always longed above ever3rthing to discover if I 
really am honest. If I can. carry this little experiment thru, if 
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in the course of time I am able to build yet greater bams to fill 
for this purpose, I shall fed that I have contributed decently 
and without cost to m3rself to the solving of one of the most 
difficult problems of our times. I say without cost, and I 
admit without gain. Which of course is the flaw in my plan. 
For there is something suspicious and unnatural in not taking 
advantage of a situation. Charity is becoming one of the 
lucrative businesses of this covmtry; it pays good dividends in 
the Morris banks, for example. Doubtless I shall be no better 
than the rest of the philanthropists. Doubtless within two 
years I shall require the man who borrowed twelve bushels of 
com in April to return fifteen in November. But imtil I really 
am guilty of this, permit me to enjoy the sentimentality of at 
least feeling virtuous! 

The truth is I have got this far with the temptation already: 
This Dives plan could be carried out profitably and successfully 
in every community, if, say twenty farmers contributed every 
year^a certain per cent of their crops to the Dives bam, this stuflf 
to be loaned^ not sold, and to be paid back in kind, with a slight 
addition, say half a bushel for every ten bushels borrowed, or 
one pound of meat to every ten poimds borrowed or one peck 
oiE potatoes for every five bushels borrowed — enough, in short, 
added to pay the expense of Dives to measure and weigh and 
collect again the stuff. In this Valley at least farmers would 
save hundreds of dollars, be able to hold their harvests for 
better prices, and escape the most cruel oppression of money 
mongerers. 

This is a partial report of the Valley for the early simuner of 
nineteen himdred and fourteen. But it is only partial. Thru 
my cabin window I can see forty acres of wheat waving in the 
sunmier air, and nearly fifty acres of com. We do not know 
what the yield o^ either the com or wheat will be. But your 
brokers in New York know, and what they miss in their esti- 
mate will be the "futures" which must reduce the price next 
autunm. The crop of honey dew is short this year owing to 
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four weeks* drought. This, I suppose, will affect the price of 
honey, for the bees were put to it to earn a decent profit in 
sweetness during the month of May. Fortunately we have 
had enough larkspur blooming on the hills to compensate in 
part for the lack of honey dew on the leaves of the trees. 

But we are fortimate in having enough very yovmg babies 
this year to entirely control the domestic life of the Valley. 
A baby may not be so intelligent as a "representative" or 
social economist, but his influence, nine times out of ten, is 
stronger, as far as it goes and more to the point, and in my 
opinion it is more uplifting, less revolutionary. The yoimger 
children show marked progress in the niunber and sizes of their 
play-houses. Whereas last year there was only one house 
built of moss and bark on the Valley road below my cabin, this 
year there are five, all elegantly furnished with bits of bright 
glass, broken crockery, polished sardine cans and pine cones. 

We do not know yet how many sinners will be converted from 
the error of their ways, for the "revival season" does not begin 
until all of the crops are "laid by." But it is safe to predict 
that all the sinners we have will be converted as usual this year. 
They always are. No man is allowed to remain dead in his 
tresp>asses and sins later than the end of August. And for me, 
I always wonder what their sins are. The men do not drink, 
they are moral, industrious, walking in a kind of double fear — 
before the Lord and more particularly before one another. 
The women are beyond all criticism either in this world or the 
next. Their Heavenly Father must wonder at their patience, 
their diligence, their loving kindness, their everlasting faith- 
fulness. Certainly mere nature never produced beings so 
blameless. 

I suppose a report of progress in New York would make a 
splendid showing in increased wealth, increased charities, fresh- 
air funds, labor bureau statistics, and so forth and so on. But 
I am glad I do not know the horror of collecting the details 
that would not appear in the report. I recall with submission 
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what a certain distinguished editor there said to me of my papers 
in New York last winter. He asked me why I got my material 
from the "garbage cans"; why I did not tell about the good 
things I saw and heard there. I did my best, which is not good. 
But the trouble with New York is that it is all in a garbage can; 
the good, bad and indifferent are working there together, after 
the manner of things that do work in such places. I can't 
help that. I tried to be as' lenient as possible. But no sensible 
person can look on the bright side of a garbage can unless he 
looks on the outside of it. I came daily into contact with the 
best people in New York for nearly three months. They would 
be called the best people anywhere. And the thing which most 
impressed me about them was the utter futility of them and 
all their goodness in that place. 

Here nothing is futile, not even death. That fertilizes the 
groimd, and we require as much of it as we can get. Still, I 
suppose if that same indignant defender of sweetness and light 
in New York should visit this valley, the first thing he did would 
be to observe that the people are not clean. Well, they are not 
neiu-asthenically neat. But dirt here is just dirt, it is not filth. 
We get it out of the fields. Sometimes it is cleaner than any- 
thing else. Certainly it is not malignant with all the germs of 
all the nations of the earth, as the very air is in New York. 
And he would go snooping around suspecting us of hookworms. 
He would not find them. When a man gets hookworm in 
this valley he leaves, goes to New York or some other sediment 
center, and joins the I. W. W.'s. The only kind of worms we 
have in this valley are long, brown, fat ones that we dig out of 
the earth and with which we fish for rainbow trout, of which 
there are so many here that I have had to have them coaxed 
out of my spring when the water "backs" up in a flood and car- 
ries them out of the brook in the valley. 



HEMP* 
James Lane Allen 

Some morning when the roax of March winds is no more 
heard in the tossing woods, but along still brown boughs a 
faint, veil-like greenness runs; when every spring, welling out 
of the soaked earth, trickles through banks of sod imbarred 
by ice; before a bee is abroad imder the calling sky; before the 
red of apple-buds becomes a sign in the low orchards, or the 
high song of the thrush is pouring forth far away at wet pale- 
green sunsets, the sower, the earliest sower of the hemp, goes 
forth into the fields. 

Warm they must be, soft and warm, those fields, its chosen 
birthplace. Upturned by the plough, crossed and recrossed by 
the harrow, clodless, levelled, deep, fine, fertile — some extinct 
river-bottom, some valley threaded by streams, some table-land 
of mild rays, moist airs, alluvial or limestone soils — such is 
the favorite cradle of the hemp in Nature. Back and forth 
with measured tread, with measiu*ed distance, broadcast the 
sower sows, scattering with plenteous hand those small oval- 
shaped fruits, gray-green, black-striped, heavily packed with 
living marrow. 

Lightiy covered over by drag or harrow, under the rolled 
earth now they lie, those mighty, those inert seeds. Down 
into the darkness about them the sun rays penetrate day by 
day, stroking them with the brushes of light, prodding them with 
spears of flame. Drops of nightiy dews, drops from the cours- 
ing clouds, trickle down to them, moistening the dryness, closing 
up the littie hollows of the groimd, drawing the particles of 

^ Copyright. Reprinted from The Reign oj Law, by q)ecial anangement 
with The Macmillan Company. 
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maternal earth more closely. Suddenly — as an insect that has 
been feigning death cautiously unrolls itself and starts into 
action — in each seed the great miracle of life begins. Each 
awakens as from a sleep, as from pretended death. It starts, 
it moves, it bursts its ashen woody shell, it takes two opposite 
courses, the white, fibril-tapered root hiurying away from the 
sim; the tiny stem, bearing its lance-like leaves, ascending 
graceful, brave like a palm. 

Some morning, not many days later, the farmer, walking out 
into his bam lot and casting a look in the direction of his field, 
sees — or does he not see? — the sxirface of it less dark. What 
is that uncertain flush low on the groimd, that irresistible rush 
of multitudinous green? A fortnight, and the field is brown no 
longer. Overflowing it, burying it out of sight, is the shallow 
tidal sea of the hemp, ever rippling. Green are the woods now 
with their varied greenness. Green are the pastures. Green 
here and there are the fields: with the bluish green of young 
oats and wheat; with the gray-green of young barley and rye: 
with orderly dots of dull dark green in vast array — the hills 
of Indian maize. But as the eye sweeps the whole landscape 
imdulating far and near, from the hues of tree, pasture, and com 
of every kind, it turns to the color of the hemp. With that in 
view, all other shades in nature seem dead and coimt for nothing. 
Far reflected, conspicuous, brilliant, strange; masses of living 
emerald, saturated with blazing sunlight. 

Darker, always darker turns the hemp as it mshes upward: 
scarce darker as to the stemless stalks which are hidden now; 
but darker in the tops. Yet here two shades of greenness: the 
male plants paler, smaller, maturing earlier, dying first; the 
females darker, taller, living longer, more luxuriant of foliage 
and flowering heads. 

A hundred days from the sowing, and those flowering heads 
have come forth with their mass of leaves and bloom and earliest 
fruits, elastic, swaying six, ten, twelve feet from the ground and 
ripe for cutting. A himdred days reckoning from the last of 
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March or the last of April, so that it is July, it is August. And 
now, borne far through the steaming air floats an odor, balsamic, 
startling: the odor of those plumes and stalks and blossoms 
from which is exuding freely the narcotic resin of the great 
nettle. The nostril expands quickly, the lungs swell out deeply 
to draw it in: fragrance once known in childhood, ever in the 
memory afterward and able to bring back to the wanderer 
homesick thoughts of midsimuner da3rs in the shadowy, many- 
toned woods, over into which is blown the smell of the 
hemp-fields. 

Who apparently could nimiber the acres of these in the days 
gone by? A land of hemp, ready for the cutting! The oats 
heavy-headed, rustling, have turned to gold and been stacked 
in the stubble or stored in the lofts of white, bursting bams. 
The heavy-headed, rustling wheat has turned to gold and been 
stacked in the stubble or sent through the whirling thresher. 
The barley and the rye are garnered and gone, the landscape 
has many bare and open spaces. But separating these every- 
where, rise the fields of Indian com now in blade and tassel; 
and — more valuable than all else that has been sown and 
harvested or remains to be — everywhere the impenetrable 
thickets of the hemp. 

Impenetrable! For close together stand the stalks, making 
common cause for soil and light, each but one of many, the fibre 
being better when so grown — as is also the fibre of men. Im- 
penetrable and therefore weedless; for no plant life can flourish 
there, nor animal nor bird. Scarce a beetle nms bewilderingly 
through those forbidding colossal solitudes. The field-sparrow 
will flutter away from pollen-bearing to pollen-receiving top, 
trying to beguile you from its nest hidden near the edge. The 
crow and the blackbird will seem to love it, having a keen eye 
for the cutworm, its only enemy. The quail does love it, not 
for itself, but for its protection, leading her brood into its 
labyrinths out of the dusty road when danger draws near. 
Best of all winged creatures it is loved by the iris-eyed, burnish- 
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breasted, murmuring doves, already begmning to gather in the 
deadened tree-tops with crops eager for the seed. Well remem- 
bered also by the long-flight passenger pigeon, coming into the 
land for the mast. Best of all wild things whose safety lies not 
in the wing but in the foot, it is loved by the hare for its young, 
for refuge. Those lithe, velvety, sununer-thin bodies! Observe 
carefully the tops of the still hemp: are they slightly shaken? 
Among the bases of those stalks a cotton-tail is threading its 
way inward beyond reach of its pursuer. Are they shaken 
violently, parted clean and wide to right and left? It is the 
path of the dog following the hot scent — ever baffled. 

A hundred days to lift out of those tiny seed these powerful 
stalks, hollow, hairy, covered with their tough fibre, — that 
strength of cables when the big ships are tugged at by the 
joined fury of wind and ocean. And now some morning at 
the comer of the field stand the black men with hooks and whet- 
stones. The hook, a keen, straight blade, bent at right angles 
to the handle two feet from the hand. Let these men be the 
strongest; no weakling can handle the hemp from seed to seed 
again. A heart, the doors and walls of which are in perfect 
order, through which flows freely the full stream of a healthy 
man's red blood; lungs deep, clear, easily filled, easily emptied; 
a body that can bend and twist and be straightened again in 
ceaseless rhythmical movement; limbs tireless; the very spirit 
of primeval man conquering primeval nature — all these go 
into the cutting of the hemp. The leader strides to the edge, 
and throwing forward his left arm, along which the muscles 
play, he grasps as much as it will embrace, bends the stalk 
over, and with his right hand draws the blade through them an 
inch or more from the groimd. When he has gathered his arm- 
ful, he turns and flings it down behind him, so that it lies spread 
out, covering when fallen the same space it filled while standing. 
And so he crosses the broad acres, and so each of the big black 
followers, stepping one by one to a place behind him, until the 
long, wavering, whitish green swaths of the prostrate hemp lie 
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shimmering across the fields. Strongest now is the smell of it, 
impregnating the clothing of the men, spreading far throughout 
the air. 

So it lies a week or more drying, dying, till the sap is out of 
the stalks, till leaves and blossoms and earliest ripened or un- 
ripened fruits wither and drop off, giving back to the soil the 
nourishment they have drawn from it; the whole top being 
thus otherwise wasted — that part of the hemp which every 
year the dreamy millions of the Orient still consume in quan- 
tities beyond human computation, and for the love of which 
the very history of this plant is lost in the antiquity of India 
and Persia, its home — land of narcotics and desires and dreams. 

Then the rakers with enormous wooden rakes; they draw 
the stalks into bundles, tying each with the hemp itself. Fol- 
lowing the binders, move the wagon-beds or slides, gathering 
the bimdles and carrying them to where, huge, flat, and round, 
the stacks begin to rise. At last these are well built; the gates 
of the field are closed or the bars put up; wagons and laborers 
are gone; the brown fields stand deserted. 

One day something is gone from earth and sky: Autumn has 
come, season of scales and balances, when the Earth, brought 
to judgment for its fruits, says, "I have done what I could — 
now let me rest!" 

Fall! — and everywhere the sights and sounds of falling. In 
the woods, through the cool silvery air, the leaves, so indispen- 
sable once, so useless now. Bright day after bright day, 
dripping night after dripping night, the never-ending filtering 
or gusty fall of leaves. The fall of walnuts, dropping from 
bare boughs with muffled boom into the deep grass. The fall 
of the hickory-nut, rattling noisily down through the scaly 
limbs and scattering its hulls among the stones of the brook 
below. The fall of buckeyes, rolling like balls of mahogany 
into the little dust paths made by sheep in the hot months 
when they had sought those roofs of leaves. The fall of 
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acorns, leaping out of their matted green cups as they strike 
the rooty earth. The fall of red haw, persimmon, and paw- 
paw, and the odorous wild plum in its valley thickets. The 
fall of all seeds whatsoever of the forest, now made ripe 
in their high places and sent back to the groimd, there to be 
folded in against the time when they shall arise again as the 
living generations; the homing, downward flight of the seeds 
in the many-colored woods all over the quiet land. 

In the fields, too, the sights and sounds of falling, the fall of 
the standing fatness. The silent fall of the tobacco, to be hung 
head downward in fragrant sheds and bams. The felling whack 
of the corn-knife and the rustling of the blades, as the workman 
gathers within his arm the topheavy stalks and presses them 
into the bulging shock. The fall of piunpkins into the slow- 
drawn wagons, the shaded side of them still white with the 
morning rime. In the orchards, the fall of apples shaken 
thunderously down, and the piling of these in sprawling heaps 
near the cider mills. In the vineyards the fall of sugaring 
grapes into the baskets and the bearing of them to the wine- 
press in the cool sunshine, where there is the late droning of 
bees about the sweet pomace. 

But of all that the earth has yielded with or without the 
farmer's help, of all that he can call his own within the limits 
of his land, nothing pleases him better than those still, brown 
fields where the shapely stacks stand amid the deadened trees. 
Two months have passed, the workmen are at it again. The 
stacks are torn down, the bundles scattered, the hemp spread 
out as once before. There to lie till it shall be dew-retted or 
rotted; there to suffer freeze and thaw, chill rains, locking 
frosts and loosening snows — all the action of the elements — 
until the gums holding together the filaments of the fibre rot out 
and dissolve, until the bast be separated from the woody portion 
of the stalk, and the stalk itself be decayed and easily broken. 

Some day you walk across the spread hemp, your foot goes 
through at each step, you stoop and taking several stalks, snap 
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them readily in your fingers. The ends stick out dean apart; 
and lo! hanging between them, there it is at last — a festoon 
of wet, coarse, dark gray riband, wealth of the hemp, sail of 
the wild Scythian centuries before Horace ever sang of him, 
sail of the Roman, dress of the Saxon and Celt, dress of the 
Kentucky pioneer. 

The rakers reappear at intervals of dry weather, and draw 
the hemp into armf uls and set it up in shocks of convenient size, 
wide flared at the bottom, well pressed in and boimd at the top, 
so that the slanting sides may catch the drying sun and the 
sturdy base resist the strong winds. And now the fields are as 
the dark brown camps of armies — each shock a soldier's tent. 
Yet not dark always; at times snow-covered; and then the white 
tents gleam for miles in the winter sunshine — the snow-white 
tents of the camping hemp. 

Throughout the winter and on into early spring, as days may 
be warm or the hemp dry, the breaking continues. At each 
nightfall, cleaned and baled, it is hauled on wagon-beds or 
slides to the bams of the hemphouses, where it is weighed for 
the work and wages of the day. 

Last of all, the brakes having been taken from the field, 
some night — dear sport for the lads! — takes place the burn- 
ing of the "hempherds," thus returning their elements to the 
soil. To kindle a handful of tow and fling it as a firebrand into 
one of those masses of tinder; to see the flames spread and the 
sparks rush like swarms of red bees skyward through the smoke 
into the awful abysses of the night ; to run from gray heap to 
gray heap, igniting the long line of signal fires, until the whole 
earth seems a conflagration and the heavens are as rosy as at 
mom; to look far away and descry on the horizon an array of 
answering lights; not in one direction only, but leagues away, 
to see the fainter ever fainter glow of burning hempherds — 
this, too, is one of the experiences, one of the memories. 

And now along the turnpikes the great loaded creaking wagons 
pass slowly to the towns, bearing the hemp to the factories, 
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thence to be scattered over land and sea. Some day, when the 
winds of March are dying down, the sower enters the field and 
begins where he began twelve months before. 

A round year of the earth's changes enters into the creation of 
the hemp. The planet has described its vast orbit ere it be 
grown and finished. All seasons are its servitors; all contra- 
dictions and extremes of natiu-e meet in its making. The vernal 
patience of the warming soil; the long, fierce arrows of the simi- 
mer heat, the long, silvery arrows of the summer rain; autumn's 
dead skies and sobbing winds; winter's sternest, all- tightening 
frosts. Of none but strong virtues is it the siun. Sickness or 
infirmity it knows not. It will have a mother yoimg and vigor- 
ous, or none; an old or weak or exhausted soil cannot produce it. 
It will endure no roof of shade, basking only in the eye of the 
fatherly sun, and demanding the whole sky for the walls of its 
nursery. 

Ah! type, too, of our life, which also is earth-sown, earth- 
rooted; which must struggle upward, be cut down, rotted and 
broken, ere the separation take place between our dross and 
our worth — poor perishable shard and immortal fibre. Oh, 
the m)rstery, the mystery of that growth from the casting of 
the soul as a seed into the dark earth, imtil the time when, led 
through all natural changes and cleansed of weakness, it is 
borne from the fields of its nativity for the long service. 



ON THE GRACES AND ANXIETIES OF PIG-DRIVING 

Leigh Hunt 

From the perusal of this article we beg to warn off vulgar 
readers of all denominations, whether of the "great vulgar or 
the small." Warn, did we say? We drive them off ; for Horace 
tells us that they, as well as pigs, are to be so treated. Odi 
profanum vtdgus, says he, et arceo. But do thou lend thine 
ear, gentle shade of Goldsmith, who didst make thy bear-leader 
denoimce "everything as low;" and thou, Steele, who didst 
hiunanise upon public-houses and puppet-shows; and Fielding, 
thou whom the great Richardson, less in that matter (and some 
others) than thyself, did accuse of vulgarity, because thou 
didst discern natural gentility in a footman, and yet was not 
to be taken by the airs of Pamela and my Lady G. 

The title is a little startling, but "style and sentiment," as 
a lady said, "can do anything." Remember, then, gentle 
reader, that talents are not to be despised in the himiblest 
walks of life; we will add, nor in the muddiest. The other 
day we happened to be among a set of spectators who could not 
help stopping to admire the patience and address with which 
a pig-driver huddled and cherished onward his drove of unac- 
commodating Steves, down a street in the suburbs. He was 
a bom genius for a manoeuvre. Had he originated in a higher 
sphere he would have been a general, or a stage-manager, or, 
at least, the head of a set of monks. Conflicting interests 
were his forte, pig-headed wills and proceedings hopeless. To 
see the hand with which he did it! How hovering, yet firm, 
how encouraging, yet compelling, how indicative of the space 
on each side of him, and yet of the line before him, how general, 
how particular, how perfect! No barber's could quiver about a 
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head with more lightness of apprehension; no cook's pat up and 
proportion the side of a pasty with a more final eye. The 
whales, quoth old Chapman, speaking of Neptime, 

The whales exulted under him, and knew their mighty king. 

The pigs did not exult, but they knew their king. Unwilling 
was their subjection, but "more in sorrow than in anger." They 
were too far gone for rage. Their case was hopeless. They 
did not see why they should proceed, but they felt themselves 
bound to do so; forced, conglomerated, crowded onwards, 
irresistibly impelled by fate and Jenkins. Often would they 
have bolted imder any other master. They squeaked and 
grunted as in ordinary; they sidled, they shuffled, they half 
stopped ; they turned an eye to all the little outlets of escape, 
but in vain. They there stuck (for their very progress was a 
sort of sticking), charmed into the center of his sphere of action, 
laying their heads together, but to no purpose; looking all as 
if they were shrugging their shoulders, and eschewing the tip- 
end of the whip of office. Much eye had they to their left leg; 
shrewd backward glances ; not a little anticipative squeak and 
sudden rush of avoidance. It was a superfluous clutter, and 
they felt it; but a pig finds it more difficult than any other 
animal to accommodate itself to circimistances. Being out of 
his pale, he is in the highest state of wonderment and inapt- 
itude. He is sluggish, obstinate, opinionate, not very social; 
has no desire of seeing foreign parts. Think of him in a multi- 
tude, forced to travel, and wondering what the devil it is that 
drives him! Judge by this of the talents of his driver. 

We beheld a man once, an inferior genius, inducting a pig 
into the other end of Long Lane, Smithfield. He had got him 
thus far towards the market. It was much. His air announced 
success in nine parts out of ten, and hope for the remainder. 
It had been a happy morning's work ; he had only to look for 
the termination of it; and he looked (as a critic of an exalted 
turn of mind would say) in brightness and in joy. Then would 
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he go to the public-house, and indulge in porter and a pleasing 
security. Perhaps he would not say much at first, being op- 
pressed with the greatness of his success ; but by degrees, espe- 
cially if interrogated, he would open, like iEneas, into all the 
circumstances of his journey and the perils that beset him. 
Profound would be his set out ; full of tremor his middle course; 
high and skilful his progress; glorious, though with a quickened 
pulse, his triumphant entry. Delicate had been his situation 
in Ducking Pond Row, masterly his turn at Bell Alley. We 
saw him with the radiance of some such thought on his counte- 
nance. He was just entering Long Lane. A gravity came upon 
him, as he steered his touchy convoy into his last thoroughfare. 
A dog moved him into a little agitation, darting along, but he 
resiuned his course, not without a happy trepidation, hovering 
as he was on the borders of triumph. The pig still required 
care. It was evidently a pig with all the peculiar turn of mind 
of his species; a fellow that would not move faster than he could 
help ; irritable, retrospective; picking objections, and prone to 
boggle; a chap with a tendency to take every path but the 
proper one, and with a sidelong tact for the alleys. 

He bolts! 

He's off! EvasUI ErupitI 

''Oh," exclaimed the man, dashing his hand against his head, 
lifting his knee in an agony, and screaming with all the weight 
of a prophecy which tlie spectators felt to be too true — "ffe'B 
go up aU mdnner of streets T' 

Poor fellow! we think of him now sometimes, driving up Duke 
Street, and not to be confronted in Barbican. 
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Ralph Stock 

July was now approaching, and with it the most important 
work of the year, ha)dng. How were we to nm two mowers, 
a rake, and two wagons with five head of horses, and where 
were we to get more? That was the problem that now con- 
fronted us. 

Of course, there were unbroken horses for sale in abundance 
on the large horse ranches — at a price, but the boimdary-line 
between the United States and Canada was only eighty miles 
south of our location, and the price of horses on the other side 
of that line, especially in the states of Montana and Oregon, 
was nearly half what it was in Canada. The duty on horses 
imported into Canada from the United Stateswas tfiff^ per 
cent of the value of the animal, and the line was guarded by 
a squad of North- West Mounted Police, called theFl)dng Patrol. 
Why not take the plunge, invest in perhaps fifty head of horses 
and risk getting them across the line duty free? The only 
occasions on which the Patrol had been known to do any 
"fl)dng" was when the mess bugle soimded. With a dark 
night and good saddle horses, the crossing of the actually 
dangerous zone would occupy an hour at the outside. 

We reached Chinook, a prairie town of the stockraising and 
mining State of Montana, in two days, and commenced to scour 
the country for horses. We found that report had for once 
spoken true ; good heavy horses, and sometimes broken, were 
going for nearly half what they would fetch in Canada — if we 
got them there. 

1 Copyright. Reprinted from The Confessions of a Tenderfoot by permission 
dt Henry Holt and Company. 
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By the end of the week our fifty head were selected, and we 
hit for the boundary-line with pulses beating high. We camped 
at a spring about, as we thought, five miles south of the line, 
and waited for darkness. But it never came; the day had 
hardly gone when a bright moon sailed into the heavens to 
mock us, converting the rolling plains into a vast silver 
sea. 

Realizing the hopelessness of attempting to cross under such 
conditions, we agreed to take it in turns to guard the horses, 
and graze them about the next day until night came once more ; 
if the moon repeated its annoying attentions then, we would 
make a dash, and trust to luck and the incompetency of the 
Flying Patrol. 

At daylight next day we washed at the spring and rode to 
a hill about a mile distant to take bearings. Suddenly my 
partner threw his hat into the air, dismounted and executed 
a very fair imitation of the highland fling, chiefly notable for 
the number and volimie of its whoops. I asked what he usually 
did for attacks of that kind, and the mystery was made clear. 
We were across the line! We had crossed on the previous day 
in broad daylight, and at a walk. Where were the Flying 
Patrol and the hair-raising dash in the dark? 

For a full second I was positively disappointed. 

Our next task was the breaking in of the horses we had so 
fortunately secured, the lighter ones to the saddle and the 
heavier ones to harness. 

Streaming with perspiration, half blinded by dust, and cling- 
ing with numbed but tenacious fingers to the end of a hard 
twist rope, my partner and I were dragged round the corral for 
the second time. 

"Let go," gasped my partner. "We shall have to snub him 
to the fence." 

"And break his neck," I suggested, "not much. Stay with 
it!" And again we made a protesting, ignominious circle, the 
ugly red roan at the end of the rope still imtired, and still appar- 
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ently revelling in the ease with which he could drag mere man 
in the dust. 

"Why?" he was probably asking himself, "Why did his 
brethren capitulate to such feeble antagonists?" 

But the feeble antagonists were fortified by the anger of 
himiiliation and for a brief moment held their victim captive 
with legs spread wide, nostrils distended, and head held ob- 
stinately low. 

We breathed again, and my partner commenced to work his 
way gingerly up the rope towards the horse's head in approved 
fashion. In a flash it went up — and still up, and the fore 
feet with it striking frenziedly at the air and descending with 
a thud of obstinate defiance. Then, as though some fresh 
caprice had seized on its equine imagination, the horse turned, 
pirouetting on its hind legs like a ballet dancer, and dashed 
up the center of the corral, leaving us seated in the dust. 

"He's a corker," said my partner. 

"He's the deuce," said I. 

It was at this unfortunate moment that I became aware of 
our audience. He sat perched on the topmost rail of the corral 
in a blue shirt and tattered angora chaparejos, smoking a 
cigarette and not even smiling. 

I nodded. So did he. 

"Had dinner?" I queried. 

He had not. 

"Put your horse in," said I, and we adjourned to our fifteen- 
by-twenty Indian-built house. 

Our guest spoke twice during the meal, a fair average of 
table conversation for the Westerner ; then we returned to the 
corral. 

The roan was amusing himself by trailing the hard twist rope 
at a gentle trot until it touched his heels, and then stopping to 
kick it viciously. 

"Say," said the visitor in a weary drawl, "you want this plug 
broke, don't you?" 
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We admitted that such had been our intention, though he 
might not have thought it from our efforts. 

"Waal, I'll fix him," he said slowly, and without the least 
assumption; "you go and sit down some place." 

And we did. 

He stooped leisurely and picked up the rope's end, carrying 
it round to the small of his back with his right hand and grasp- 
ing it firmly in front of him with the left. Then he braced his 
short, fur-clad legs and waited to be jerked into the dust. 

But there was a vital error somewhere in our calculations. 
The jerk came, but the man stood firm, and the horse swimg 
involimtarily round to face his adversary. He, too, seemed to 
doubt the evidence of his eyes — the thing was so obviously 
impossible. But again and again it was repeated, the frightened 
rush to right or left always ending in a sudden check and turn 
so that man faced horse. 

Presently, hand over hand, without haste or hesitation the 
man felt his way up the rope towards the horse's head, and with 
secret satisfaction we watched the roan answer these tactics as 
he had our own, rearing, striking with his fore feet, and descend- 
ing with legs as unresisting as granite pillars. But the man had 
given no rope, and now he was halfway to the horse's head, 
clear by perhaps a yard of the beating hoofs, and crooning some 
horse language in a low, persuasive undertone. 

The animal stood stock-still, seeming to listen, with ears 
pricked and legs set wide while the man's hand crept out and 
touched its nose, stroking it gently with a finger, two fingers, the 
palm of the hand, finally working up the side of the head to the' 
tight-drawn noose about the neck, for all the world as one 
would tickle a trout. Very gingerly this was loosened, the 
slack rope formed into a loop, passed through it and over the 
animal's nose. And so, for the first time in his life, Mr. Roan 
felt the unwelcome pressure of a head halter. 

He did his best to show his disapproval, but it was an easy 
matter to hold him now, and to pull him first this way, then 
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that, protesting every foot of lost ground, but always forced 
to concede it at last. 

The patience of the man was inexhaustible. At the end of a 
full half-hour's apparently fruitless "pulling," with slow move- 
ment and unruflSed brow he would again feel his way along the 
rope to soothe the frenzied animal with murmured encourage- 
ment and gentle strokings. 

The end came suddenly as it often does. In answer to a 
more than usually severe "pull," the horse advanced two steps, 
stopped and took three more of its own accord. It had discov- 
ered that by this means it could not only slacken the pressure 
of the rope on its nose, but apparently satisfy the detestable 
Uttle man with the furry legs, for he promptly turned a non- 
chalant back and strode round and round the corral with the 
horse following like a dog. 

" Get my saddle and bridle," he said as he passed us. 

But the roan found it necessary to draw the line somewhere. 
The halter, though undesirable, had been bearable, but for an 
ungainly structure of leather to be strapped to one's back, con- 
verting one's grace of line into the humped ugliness of a drome- 
dary, was sheer insult. He reared and struck, snorted and 
kicked. 

Very well. The detestable little man seemed equally con- 
tent. He snubbed the rope to a corral post, felt his way along 
it, and after rubbing the bridle over the animal's face, slipped the 
bit between its teeth. Then he unbuckled the rawhide lariat 
from his saddle. A turn of the wrist and the horse's fore feet 
were in the noose. A quick jerk and they were drawn together 
so that he stood, swaying perilously. In a twinkling the raw- 
hide was snubbed to the fence, the saddle cinched into position, 
and the roan stood tasting for the first time the vile discomfort 
of tightly buckled girth. 

He shook his mane defiantly, beat the air with his trussed 
fore legs, and finally resorted to the buck — ducking his head, 
hunching his back, and leaping into the air. Twice this was 
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repeated, and then, oh ignominy! The detestable little man's 
puny weight was thrown on the rawhide rope and the roan 
landed sprawling in the dust. 

By the time he had scrambled to his feet, the halter was 
sUpped from about his neck and the man was in the saddle. 

For a full minute the horse stood sulkily digesting this sur- 
prising condition of affairs. The weight of him was a mere noth- 
ing, neither did his fiury legs press unduly ; what more simple 
than to throw him from the leather hump and trample him in 
the dust? But at the first buck something pricked the horse's 
ribs; at the second the process was repeated, and at the third 
a black felt hat descended and "dusted" him from ear to tail. 

Roimd and round the corral they sped, the horse bucking, 
twisting, and squealing with rage; the man shaken and jolted 
like a rag doll, yet whooping triumphantly. 

When the horse had bucked himself out, and settled into a 
steady, obedient trot, the man drew rein, slid off over his flank 
and came towards us with a rolling, bandy-legged gait of the 
bom rider. 

" Got any bad horses? " he inquired. 



THE MELANCHOLY CRANE ^ 
Ernest McGapfey 

The melancholy crane lived in a marsh which stretched away 
to the river on the west of a wide expanse of wet prairie. 
He was a heron, as a matter of fact, but the hunters and people 
who frequented those waste places called him a crane, and he 
was entirely too disconsolate to deny it. He was tall and 
gaimt, and he lived on frogs and fish and snails, and any other 
creeping and swimming thing that came to his notice. His 
plumage was of a greenish blue, and his wings were broad and 
capable of carrying his ungainly form easily over the marshes. 

His favorite haimt was a spot in the marsh where seldom, if 
ever, the foot of the hunter penetrated, and where the spirit 
of solitude dreamed and slept through the long, golden days of 
early September. There the winds came creeping past the tall 
grasses and ruffling the amber waters of the silent pools. Soft 
winds these sometimes were, hardly daring to breathe lest the 
sound might disturb the lone bird poised in his quaint desola- 
tion, a living scarecrow of the wilderness. And then there were 
also the rude winds, rushing by with their wake of trailing 
black clouds, and roaring through narrow lanes where the fur- 
rows of their comrades had been ploughed to make them an 
exit, and then away to the north, bending the trees beyond and 
dying behind the hills. 

These ruffling gusts annoyed the melancholy fowl. At the 
soimd of the high winds he would shake his feathers with a 
gesture of disapproval, curve his snaky neck down, and stand 
stolidly waiting for the storm to break. And when the rain 

* Copyright, 1907. Reprinted from Ouldoorsy by pennission of Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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came in slanting gusts and darkness fell, and all the sky was 
blotted out, as with a giant hand, how dismal it was for him 
there in the wastes! How different from the luxury enjoyed 
by the canary in a lady's boudoir! And when the storm passed, 
and the sun shone again, it was a distressing-looking object that 
it beamed upon in the shape of the melancholy crane. 

And even when days were rich with sunshine and breezes 
flowed over the lake like sifted swansdown, and haze stood over 
the far-off hills in a purple veil of glory — even then there was 
a. withering chill in the heart of the melancholy crane. For 
what was to him the rose of the d)dng sunset beneath a dazzling 
west, the very strength and heart of the passing day in one 
lingering farewell? What mattered the gray blossoms of dawn 
falling from the east when dayUght shook her white and fleecy 
robes of morning down to the horizon line and stepped out to 
waken a sleeping world? All color and change were but the 
rounds of a weary time, a senseless repetition of Ught and shade. 
For, mark you, a ruthless hunter had shot his awkward but 
faithful mate, and thus nevermore was there peace in the breast 
of the melancholy crane. 

How like a slanting shadow he appeared as he drifted across 
the marshes. Just such a shadow as a vagrant cloud will cast 
on bending wheat, or on the billowy sweep of prairie-grasses 
when the sun flashes from shade to brilliance, and back again 
to shadow — so swimg he from the silences of the wide marsh, 
as a leaf might be tossed out on unretuming winds to fall where- 
ever fate might Ust, and none the wiser. Morning and evening 
the blackbirds flew over with noisy chatter, and a kingfisher 
gossiped along the shores of the lake or sat sculpturesquely on 
dead limbs of a lightning-blasted tree. The sooty terns, waver- 
ing of flight and querulous of cry, wandered by and left him 
standing in severe contemplation. And in the spring and fall 
the wild-ducks, with their sharp-cut lines and curves of aerial 
travel, darted on past him and disappeared beyond the wild- 
rice and willows. 
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Down there in that nook of the swamp, where tadpoles swam 
and the black water-bugs wove shinmg jet tracery over the 
pools, and where gaudy dragon-flies hovered, was the last re- 
treat of the melancholy crane. For there was at last the spot 
where the sun came least obtrusively, and where the hush seemed 
more sacred, and where all nature lay wrapped in shadowy gar- 
ments of absolute repose. Hardly the white water-lilies, snowy 
hearts in green setting, with golden-petalled centers, stirred 
under the wanton kisses of the bold winds. Hardly the grave 
moccasin moved from the blackened log where he lay, as the 
old blue crane dropped down to his accustomed place. Silence 
was there, and wildness. Nothing more. 

But there came a day when all this was changed. A boat 
crept up into the reeds, and as the bird, disturbed by the 
rustle of a skiff, sprang up and out from his hiding-place of tall 
marsh-grass, a report sounded, and the stricken crane fell to 
the marsh. And the hand of a hunter drew him to the boat, 
and the mist from the marsh rose and met the sun and faded 
away. And there was a long interval, and then a miracle of 
skill and science, and again the great bird stood erect in a glass 
case, and beside him was his lost mate. For the same hunter 
had killed both, and his hand had been the one that had set 
them in the glass case, and so even in death they had not been 
separated. And many people came to see them, and there 
was a learned professor who told of their habits and their life 
as birds, much of which he had learned from books, and little 
of which had any breath of the lone, gray marsh about it. And 
many curious and even scornful eyes were cast upon the two 
ungainly birds standing there. 

But out on the wide stretch of marsh-grass there was a some- 
thing stiller than silence in the spot where the crane had fallen. 
For to satisfy a base curiosity, a harmless bird had been slain, 
and there was a loss to the picturesqueness and life of the lonely 
marsh, and no recompense was given. No longer would his 
figure float across in hazy flight as the sun sank in the west, 
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and in vain would the friendly winds seek him in the place 
where he had found haven. 

Wind, sun and rain; the flight of birds overhead, and the 
whirl of dry leaves from November-harassed trees; the waving 
grasses and the shadows — all now was alone and unheeded, 
excepting by the ebb and flow of changing seasons. The black- 
birds might pass over and the kingfisher scold along the reedy 
shore; the dusky wings of the wandering tern might tack and 
beat against dela3dng winds, and the grim crow paint ebon lines 
in far blue vaults above, but nevermore coidd come to the 
marsh and lake as a part of its picture, a shred of its loneliness, 
and the very spirit and sprite of its haunted pools — the form 
of the melancholy crane. 



RAB AND fflS FRIENDS 
John Brown, M.D. 

FouR-AND-THiRTY years ago, Bob Ainslie and I were coming 
up Infirmary Street from the Edinburgh High School, our heads 
together, and our arms intertwisted, as only lovers and boys 
know how, or why. 

When we got to the top of the street, and turned north, we 
espied a crowd at the Tron Church. "A dog-fight!" shouted 
Bob, and was off; and so was I, both of us all but praying that 
it might not be over before we got up! And is not this boy- 
nature? and himM,n nature too? and don't we all wish a house 
on fire not to be out before we see it? Dogs like fighting; old 
Isaac says they "deUght" in it, and for the best of all reasons; 
and boys are not cruel because they like to see the fight. They 
see three of the great cardinal virtues of dog or man — courage, 
endurance, and skill — in intense action. This is very different 
from a love of making dogs fight, and enjoying, and aggravating, 
and making gain by their pluck. A boy — be he ever so fond 
himself of fighting, if he be a good boy, hates and despises all 
this, but he would have nm off with Bob and me fast enough: 
it is a natural, and a not wicked interest, that all boys and men 
have in witnessing intense energy in action. 

Does any curious and finely-ignorant woman wish to know 
how Bob's eye at a glance announced a dog-fight to his brain? 
He did not, he could not see the dogs fighting; it was a flash of 
an inference, a rapid induction. The crowd round a couple of 
dogs fighting, is a crowd masculine mainly, with an occasional 
active, compassionate woman, fluttering wildly roimd the out- 
side, and using her tongue and her hands freely upon the men, 
as so many "brutes;" it is a crowd annular, compact, and mo- 
bile; a crowd centripetal, having its eyes and its heads all bent 
downwards and inwards, to one common focus. 
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Well, Bob and I are up, and find it is not over: a small 
thoroughbred, white bull-terrier, is busy throttling a large 
shepherd's dog, unaccustomed to war, but not to be trifled 
with. They are hard at it; the scientific Uttle fellow doing his 
work in great style, his pastoral enemy fighting wildly, but with 
the sharpest of teeth and a great courage. Science and breed- 
ing, however, soon had their own; the Game Chicken, as the 
premature Bob called him, working his way up, took his final 
grip of poor Yarrow's throat, —and he lay gasping and done for. 
His master, a brown, handsome big young shepherd from 
Tweedsmuir, would have liked to have knocked down any man^ 
would "drink up Esil, or eat a crocodile," for that part, if he had 
a chance: it was no use kicking the little dog; that would 
only make him hold the closer. Many were the means shouted 
out in mouthfuls, of the best possible ways of ending it. 
"Water!" but there was none near, and many cried for it who 
might have got it from the well at Blackfriars Wynd. "Bite 
the tail!" and a large, vague, benevolent, middle-aged man, 
more desirous than wise, with some struggle got the bushy end 
of Yarrow^ s tail into his ample mouth, and bit it with all his 
might. This was more than enough for the much-enduring, 
much-perspiring shepherd, who, with a gleam of joy over his 
broad visage, deUvered a terrific facer upon our large, vague, 
benevolent, middle-aged friend, — who went down like a shot. 

Still the Chicken holds; death not far off. "Snuff! a pinch 
of snuff!" observed a calm, highly-dressed young buck, with an 
eye-glass in his eye. "Snuff, indeed!" growled the angry 
crowd, affronted and glaring. "Snuff! a pinch of snuff!" again 
observes the buck, but with more urgency; whereon were pro- 
duced several open boxes, and from a mull which may have been 
at CuUoden, he took a pinch, knelt down, and presented it to 
the nose of the Chicken. The laws of physiology and of snuff 
take their course; the Chicken sneezes, and Yarrow is free! 

The yoimg pastoral giant stalks off with Yarrow in his arms^ 
— comforting hun. 
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But the Bull Terrier's blood is up, and his soul unsatisfied; 
he grips the first dog he meets, and discovering she is not a dog, 
in Homeric phrase, he makes a brief sort of amende, and is oflF. 
The boys, with Bob and me at their head, are after him: down 
Niddry Street he goes, bent on mischief; up the Cowgate like 
an arrow — Bob and I, and our small men, panting behind. 

There, imder the single arch of the South Bridge, is a huge 
mastiff, saimtering down the middle of the causeway, as if with 
his hands in his pockets: he is old, gray, brindled, as big as a 
Uttle Highland bull, and has the Shakesperian dewlaps shaking 
as he goes. 

The Chicken makes straight at him, and fastens on his throat. 
To our astonishment, the great creature does nothing but stand 
still, hold himself up, and roar — yes, roar; a long, serious, 
remonstrative roar. How is this? Bob and I are up to them. 
He is muzzled! The bailies had proclaimed a general niuzzling, 
and his master, studying strength and economy mainly, had 
encompassed his huge jaws in a home-made apparatus, con- 
structed out of the leather of some ancient breechin. His mouth 
was open as far as it could; his Ups curled up in rage — a sort 
of terrible grin; his teeth gleaming, ready, from out the darkness; 
the strap across his mouth tense as a bowstring; his whole 
frame stiff with indignation and surprise; his roar asking us 
all round, "Did you ever see the like of this?" He looked a 
statue of anger and astonishment, done in Aberdeen granite. 

We soon had a crowd: the Chicken held on. "A knife!" 
cried Bob; and a cobbler gave him his knife: you know the 
kind of knife, worn away obliquely to a point, and always keen. 
I put its edge to the tense leather; it ran before it; and then! — 
one sudden jerk of that enormous head, a sort of dirty mist 
about his mouth, no noise, — and the bright and fierce Uttle 
fellow is dropped, limp, and dead. A solenm pause: this was 
more than any of us had bargained for. I turned the Uttle 
feUow over, and saw he was quite dead; the mastiff had taken 
him by the smaU of the back like a rat, and broken it. 
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He looked down at his victim appeased, ashamed, and amazed; 
snuffed him all over, stared at him, and taking a sudden thought, 
turned round and trotted off. Bob took the dead dog up, and 
said, "John, we'll bury him after tea." "Yes," said I, and was 
off after the mastiff. He made up the Cowgate at a rapid swing; 
he had forgotten some engagement. He turned up the Candle- 
maker Row, and stopped at the Harrow Inn. 

There was a carrier's cart ready to start, and a keen, thin, 
impatient, black-a-vised little man, his hand at his gray horse's 
head, looking about angrily for something. "Rab, ye thief!" 
said he, aiming a kick at my great friend, who drew cringing up, 
and avoiding the heavy shoe with more agility than dignity, 
and watching his master's eye, slunk dismayed under the 
cart, — his ears down, and as much as he had of tail down 
too. 

What a man this must be — thought I — to whom my tre- 
mendous hero turns tail! The carrier saw the muzzle hanging, 
cut and useless, from his neck, and I eagerly told him the story, 
which Bob and I always thought, and still think, Homer, or 
King David, or Sir Walter alone were worthy to rehearse. The 
severe little man was mitigated, and condescended to say, 
"Rab, my man, puir Rabbie," — whereupon the stimip of a 
tail rose up, the ears were cocked, the eyes filled, and were com- 
forted; the two friends were reconciled. "Hupp!" and a stroke 
of the whip were given to Jess; and off went the three. 

Bob and I buried the Game Chicken that night (we had not 
much of a tea) in the back-green of his house in Melville Street, 
No. 17, with considerable gravity and silence; and being at the 
time in the Hiad, and, like all boys, Trojans, we called him Hector, 
of course. 

Six years have passed, — a long time for a boy and a dog: 
Bob Ainslie is off to the wars; I am a medical student, and clerk 
at Minto House Hospital. 
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Rab I saw almost every week, on the Wednesday; and we had 
much pleasant intimacy. I foimd the way to his heart by 
frequent scratching of his huge head, and an occasional bone. 
When I did not notice him he would plant himself straight be- 
fore me, and stand wagging that bud of a tail, and looking up, 
with his head a little to the one side. His master I occasionally 
saw; he used to call me "Maister John," but was laconic as 
any Spartan. 

One fine October afternoon, I was leaving the hospital, when 
I saw the large gate open, and in walked Rab, with that great 
and easy saunter of his. He looked as if taking general posses- 
sion of the place; like the Duke of Wellington entering a sub- 
dued city, satiated with victory and peace. After him came 
Jess, now white from age, with her cart; and in it a woman, 
carefully wrapped up, — the carrier leading the horse anxiously, 
and looking back. When he saw me, James (for his name was 
James Noble) made a curt and grotesque "boo," and said, 
"Maister John, this is the mistress; she's got a trouble in her 
breest — some kind o' an income we're thinkin'." 

By this time I saw the woman's face; she was sitting on a 
sack filled with straw, her husband's plaid roimd her, and his 
big-coat with its large white metal buttons, over her feet. 

I never saw a more unf orgetable face — pale, serious, lonely ^ 
dehcate, sweet, without being at all what we call fine. She 
looked sixty, and had on a mutch, white as snow, with its black 
ribbon; her silvery, smooth hair setting off her dark-gray 
eyes — eyes such as one sees only twice or thrice in a lifetime, 
full of suffering, full also of the overcoming of it: her eyebrows 
black and delicate, and her mouth firm, patient, and contented, 
which few mouths ever are. 

As I have said, I never saw a more beautiful countenance, or 
one more subdued to settled quiet. " Ailie," said James, "this 
is Maister John, the young doctor; Rab's freend, ye ken. We 

* It is not easy giving this look by one word; it was expressive of her being 
so much of her life alone. 
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often speak aboot you, doctor." She smiled, and made a 
movement, but said nothing; and prepared to come down, put- 
ting her plaid aside and rising. Had Solomon, in all his glory, 
been handing down the Queen of Sheba at his palace gate he 
could not have done it more daintily, more tenderly, more like 
a gentleman, than did James the Howgate carrier, when he 
lifted down Ailie his wife. The contrast of his small, swarthy, 
weather-beaten, keen, worldly face to hers — pale, subdued, 
and beautiful — was something wonderful. Rab looked on 
concerned and puzzled, but ready for anything that might turn 
up, — were it to strangle the nurse, the porter, or even me. 
Ailie and he seemed great friends. 

"As I was sayin* she's got a kind o' trouble in her breest, 
doctor; wuU ye tak' a look at it?" We walked into the con- 
sulting-room, all four; Rab grim and comic, willing to be happy 
and confidential if cause could be shown, willing also to be the 
reverse, on the same terms. Ailie sat down, undid her open 
gown and her lawn handkerchief round her neck, and without 
a word, showed me her right breast. I looked at and examined 
it carefully, — she and James watching me, and Rab eying all 
three. What could I say? there it was, that had once been so 
soft, so shapely, so white, so gracious and bountiful, so "full 
of all blessed conditions," — hard as a stone, a centre of horrid 
pain, making that pale face, with its gray, lucid, reasonable 
eyes, and its sweet resolved mouth, express the full measure 
of suffering overcome. Why was that gentle, modest, sweet 
woman, clean and lovable, condenmed by God to bear such a 
burden? 

I got her away to bed. " May Rab and me bide? " said James. 
" You may; and Rab, if he will behave himself." "I'se warrant 
he's do that, doctor;" and in slank the faithful beast. I wish 
you could have seen him. There are no such dogs now. He 
belonged to a lost tribe. As I have said, he was brindled and 
gray like Rubislaw granite; his hair short, hard, and close, 
like a Hon's; his body thick set, like a Httle bull — a sort of 
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compressed Hercules of a dog. He must have been ninety 
pounds' weight, at the least; he had a large blimt head; his 
muzzle black as night, his mouth blacker than any night, a 
tooth or two — being all he had — gleaming out of his jaws of 
darkness. His head was scarred with the records of old wounds, 
a sort of series of fields of battle all over it; one eye out, one 
ear cropped as close as was Archbishop Leighton's father's; 
the remaining eye had the power of two; and above it, and in 
constant communication with it, was a tattered rag of an ear, 
which was forever unfurling itself, like an old flag; and then 
that bud of a tail, about one inch long, if it could in any sense be 
said to be long, being as broad as long — the mobility, the in- 
stantaneousness of that bud were very funny and surprising, 
and its expressive twinklings and winkings, the intercommuni- 
cations between the eye, the ear, and it, were of the oddest and 
swiftest. 

Rab had the dignity and simplicity of great size; and having 
fought his way all along the road to absolute supremacy, he was 
as mighty in his own line as Julius Caesar or the Duke of Well- 
ington, and had the gravity ^ of all great fighters. 

You must have often observed the likeness of certain men to 
certain animals, and of certain dogs to men. Now, I never 
looked at Rab without thinking of the great Baptist preacher, 
Andrew Fuller.^ The same large, heavy, menacing, combative, 

^ A I£ghland game-keeper, when asked why a certain terrier, of singular 
pluck, was so much more solemn than the other dogs, said, ''Oh, Sir, life's full 
o' sairiousness to him — he just never can get enuff o' fechtin'." 

* Fuller was, in early life, when a farmer lad at Soham, famous as a boxer; 
not quarrelsome, but not without "the stem delight'' a man of strength and 
courage feels in their exercise. Dr. Charles Stewart, of D\meam, whose rare 
gifts and graces as a physician, a divine, a scholar, and a gentleman live only 
in the memory of those few who knew and survive him, liked to tell how Mr. 
Fuller used to say, that when he was in the pulpit, and saw a buirdly man come 
along the passage, he would instinctively draw himself up, measure his imag- 
inary antagonist, and forecast how he would deal with him, his hands mean- 
while condensing into fists, and tending to "square." He must have been a 
hard hitter if he boxed as he preached — what "The Fancy" would call "an 
ugly customer." 
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sombre, honest countenance, the same deep inevitable eye, the 
same look, — as of thimder asleep, but ready, — neither a dog 
nor a man to be trifled with. 

Next day, my master, the surgeon, examined Ailie. There 
was no doubt it must kill her, and soon. It could be removed — 
it might never return — it would give her speedy relief — she 
should have it done. She curtsied, looked at James, and said, 
"When?" "To-morrow," said the kind surgeon — a man of 
few words. She and James and Rab and I retired. I noticed 
that he and she spoke little, but seemed to anticipate everything 
in each other. The following day, at noon, the students came 
in, hurrying up the great stair. At the first landing-place, on 
a small well-known blackboard, was a bit of paper fastened 
by wafers, and many remains of old wafers beside it. On the 
paper were the words, — "An operation to-day. J. B. Clerk.'* 

Up ran the youths, eager to secure good places: in they 
crowded, full of interest and talk. " What's the case? " " Which 
side is it? " 

Don't think them heartless; they are neither better nor 
worse than you or I; they get over their professional horrors, 
and into their proper work — and in them pity — as an emotion, 
ending in itself or at best in tears and a long-drawn breath, 
lessens, while pity as a moHve, is quickened, and gains power and 
purpose. It is well for poor human nature that it is so. 

The operating theatre is crowded; much talk and fun, and 
all the cordiality and stir of youth. The surgeon with his staff 
of assistants is there. In comes Ailie: one look at her quiets 
and abates the eager students. That beautiful old woman is 
too much for them; they sit down, and are dimib, and gaze 
at her. These rough boys feel the power of her presence. She 
walks in quickly, but without haste; dressed in her mutch, her 
neckerchief, her white dimity short-gown, her black bombazine 
petticoat, showing her white worsted stockings and her carpet- 
shoes. Behind her was James with Rab. James sat down in 
the distance, and took that huge and noble head between his 
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knees. Rab looked perplexed and dangerous; forever cocking 
his ear and dropping it as fast. 

Ailie stepped up on a seat, and laid herself on the table, as 
her friend the surgeon told her; arranged herself, gave a rapid 
look at James, shut her eyes, rested herself on me, and took my 
hand. The operation was at once begun; it was necessarily 
slow; and chloroform — one of God's best gifts to his suffering 
children — was then imknown. The surgeon did his work. 
The pale face showed its pain, but was still and silent. Rab's 
soul was working within him; he saw that something strange 
was going on, — blood flowing from his mistress, and she suffer- 
ing; his ragged ear was up, and importunate; he growled and 
gave now and then a sharp impatient yelp; he would have liked 
to have done something to that man. But James had him firm, 
and gave him a glower from time to time, and an intimation of a 
possible kick; -^ all the better for James, it kept his eye and his 
mind off Ailie. 

It is over: she is dressed, steps gently and decently down from 
the table, looks for James; then, turning to the surgeon and the 
students, she curtsies, — and in a low, clear voice, begs their 
pardon if she has behaved ill. The students — all of us — 
wept like children; the surgeon happed her up carefully, — 
and, resting on James and me, Ailie went to her room, Rab 
following. We put her to bed. James took off his heavy shoes, 
crammed with tackets, heel-capt and toe-capt, and put them 
carefully imder the table, saying, "Maister John, I'm for nane 
o' yer strynge nurse bodies for Ailie. I'll be her nurse, and I'll 
gang aboot on my stockin' soles as canny as pussy." And so 
he did; and handy and clever, and swift and tender as any 
woman, was that homy-handed, snell, peremptory little man. 
Everything she got he gave her: he seldom slept; and often I 
saw his small shrewd eyes out of the darkness, fixed on her. As 
before, they spoke little. 

Rab behaved well, never moving, showing us how meek and 
gentle he could be, and occasionally, in his sleep, letting us know 
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that he was demolishing some adversary. He took a walk with 
me every day, generally to the Candlemaker Row; but he was 
sombre and mild; declined doing battle, though some fit cases 
offered, and indeed submitted to sundry indignities; and was 
always very ready to turn, and came faster back, and trotted 
up the stair with much Ughtness, and went straight to that door. 

Jess, the mare, had been sent, with her weatherworn cart, 
to Howgate, and had doubtless her own dim and placid medi- 
tations and confusions, on the absence of her master and Rab, 
and her imnatural freedom from the road and her cart. 

For some days Ailie did well. The wound healed "by the 
first intention;" for as James said, "Oor Ailie's skin's ower 
clean to beil." The students came in quiet and anxious, and 
surrounded her bed. She said she liked to see their young, 
honest faces. The surgeon dressed her, and spoke to her in 
his own short kind way, pitying her through his eyes, Rab and 
James outside the circle, — ■ Rab being now reconciled, and even 
cordial, and having made up his mind that as yet nobody 
required worrying, but, as you may suppose, semper paratus. 

So far well: but, four days after the operation, my patient 
had a sudden and long shivering, a "groosin'," as she called it. 
I saw her soon after; her eyes were too bright, her cheek colored; 
she was restless, and ashamed of being so; the balance was lost; 
mischief had begim. On looking at the wound, a blush of red 
told the secret: her pulse was rapid, her breathing anxious and 
quick, she wasn't herself, as she said, and was vexed at her 
restlessness. We tried what we could; James did everything, 
was everywhere; never in the way, never out of it; Rab sub- 
sided imder the table into a dark place, and was motionless, all 
but his eye, which followed every one. Ailie got worse; began 
to wander in her mind, gently; was more demonstrative in her 
ways to James, rapid in her questions, and sharp at times. He 
was vexed, and said, " She was never that way afore; no, never." 
For a time she knew her head was wrong, and was always asking 
our pardon — the dear, gentle old woman: then deliriimi set 
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in strong, without pause. Her brain gave way, and then came 
that terrible spectacle, — 

"The intellectual power, through words and things, 
Went soxinding on its dim and perilous way;" 

she %ang bits of old songs and Psalms, stopping suddenly, min- 
gling the Psalms of David and the diviner words of his Son and 
Lord, with homely odds and ends and scraps of ballads. 

Nothing more touching, or in a sense more strangely beautiful, 
did I ever witness. Her tremulous, rapid, affectionate, eager, 
Scotch voice, — the swift, aimless, bewildered mind, the baflOied 
utterance, the bright and perilous eye; some wild words, some 
household cares, something for James, the names of the dead, 
Rab called rapidly and in a "fremyt" voice, and he starting up 
surprised, and slinking off as if he were to blame somehow, or 
had been dreaming he heard; many eager questions and be- 
seechings which James and I could make nothing of, and on 
which she seemed to set her all, and then sink back ununderstood. 
It was very sad, but better than many things that are not called 
sad. James hovered about, put out and miserable, but active 
and exact as ever; read to her when there was a lull, short bits 
from the Psalms, prose and metre, chanting the latter in his own 
rude and serious way, showing great knowledge of the fit words, 
bearing up like a man, and doating over her as his "ain Ailie." 
"Ailie, ma woman!" "Ma ain bonnie wee dawtie!" 

The end was drawing on: the golden bowl was breaking; the 
silver cord was fast being loosed — that animtda hlandida, 
vagtUa, hospes, comesgue, was about to flee. The body and the 
soul — companions for sixty years — were being simdered, and 
taking leave. She was walking alone, through the valley of 
that shadow, into which one day we must all enter, — and yet 
she was not alone, for we know whose rod and staff were com- 
forting her. 

One night she had fallen quiet, and as we hoped, asleep; 
her eyes were shut. We put down the gas, and sat watching 
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her. Suddenly she sat up m bed, and taking a bed-gown which 
was lying on it rolled up, she held it eagerly to her breast, — 
to the right side. We could see her eyes bright with a surprising 
tenderness and joy, bending over this bundle of clothes. She 
held it as a woman holds her sucking child; opening out her 
night-gown impatiently, and holding it close, and brooding over 
it, and murmuring foolish little words, as over one whom his 
mother comforteth, and who sucks and is satisfied. It was 
pitiful and strange to see her wasted dying look, keen and yet 
vague — her inmiense love. 

"Preserve me!" groaned James, giving way. And then she 
rocked back and forward, as if to make it sleep, hushing it, and 
wasting on it her infinite fondness. "Wae's me, doctor; I 
declare she's thinkin' it's that bairn." "What bairn?" "The 
only bairn we ever had; our wee Mysie, and she's in the King- 
dom, forty years and mair." It was plainly true: the pain in 
the breast, telling its urgent story to a bewildered, ruined brain, 
was misread and mistaken; it suggested to her the imeasiness of 
a breast full of milk, and then the child; and so again once more 
they were together and she had her ain wee Mysie in her bosom. 

This was the close. She sank rapidly: the deliriiun left her; 
but, as she whispered, she was "clean silly;" it was the lighten- 
ing before the final darkness. After having for some time lain 
still — her eyes shut, she said "James!" He came dose to her, 
and lifting up her calm, clear, beautiful eyes, she gave him a 
long look, turned to me kindly but shortly, looked for Rab but 
could not see him, then turned to her husband again, as if she 
would never leave off looking, shut her eyes, and composed her- 
self. She lay for some time breathing quick, and passed away 
so gently, that when we thought she was gone, James, in his 
old-fashioned way, held the mirror to her face. After a long 
pause, one small spot of dimness was breathed out; it vanished 
away, and never returned, leaving the blank clear darkness of 
the mirror without a stain. "What is our life? it is even a 
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vapor, which appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away." 

Rab all this time had been full awake and motionless; he 
came forward beside us: Ailie's hand, which James had held, 
was hanging down: it was soaked with his tears; Rab Ucked it 
all over carefully, looked at her, and returned to his place under 
the table. 

James and I sat, I don't know how long, but for some time, — 
saying nothing: he started up abruptly, and with some noise 
went to the table, and putting his right fore and middle fingers 
each into a shoe, pulled them out, and put them on, breaking 
one of the leather latchets, and muttering in anger, "I never did 
the Uke o' that afore!" 

I beUeve he never did; nor after either. "Rab!" he said 
roughly, and pointing with his thumb to the bottom of the bed. 
Rab leapt up, and settled himself; his head and eye to the dead 
face. "Maister John, ye'll wait for me," said the carrier; and 
disappeared in the darkness, thimdering down-stairs in his 
heavy shoes. I ran to a front window; there he was, already 
round the house, and out at the gate, fleeing like a shadow. 

I was afraid about him, and yet not afraid; so I sat down 
beside Rab, and being wearied, fell asleep. I awoke from a 
sudden noise outside. It was November, and there had been a 
heavy fall of snow. Rab was in statu gtu?; he heard the noise 
too, and plainly knew it, but never moved. I looked out; and 
there, at the gate, in the dim morning — for the sun was not 
up — was Jess and the cart, — a cloud of steam rising from the 
old mare. I did not see James; he was already at the door, and 
came up the stairs, and met me. It was less than three hours 
since he left, and he must have posted out — who knows how? — 
to Howgate, full nine miles off; yoked Jess, and driven her aston- 
ished into town. He had an armful of blankets, and was 
streaming with perspiration. He nodded to me, spread out on 
the floor two pairs of clean old blankets having at their comers, 
"A. G., 1794," in large letters in red worsted. These were the 
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initials of Alison Graeme, and James may have looked in at her 
from without — himself imseen but not unthought of — when 
he was "wat, wat, and weary," and after having walked many a 
mile over the hills, may have seen her sitting, while "a' the lave 
were sleepin';" and by the firelight working her name on the 
blankets, for her ain James's bed. 

He motioned Rab down, and taking his wife in his arms, laid 
her in the blankets, and happed her carefully and firmly up, 
leaving the face uncovered; and then lifting her, he nodded 
again sharply to me, and with a resolved but utterly miserable 
face, strode along the passage, and down-stairs, followed by 
Rab. I followed with a light; but he didn't need it. I went out, 
holding stupidly the candle in my hand in the calm frosty air; 
we were soon at the gate. I could have helped him, but I saw 
he was not to be meddled with, and he was strong, and did not 
need it. He laid her down as tenderly, as safely, as he had lifted 
her out ten days before — as tenderly as when he had her first 
in his arms when she was only "A. G.," — sorted her, leaving 
that beautiful sealed face open to the heavens; and then taking 
Jess by the head, he moved away. He did not notice me, neither 
did Rab, who presided behind the cart. 

I stood till they passed through the long shadow of the College, 
and turned up Nicolson Street. I heard the solitary cart sound 
through the streets, and die away and come again; and I re- 
turned, thinking of that company going up Libberton Brae, then 
along Roslin Muir, the morning Ught touching the Pentlands and 
making them like on-looking ghosts; then down the hill through 
Auchindinny woods, past "haunted Woodhouselee;" and as 
daybreak came sweeping up the bleak Lammermuirs, and fell 
on his own door, the company would stop, and James would take 
the key, and lift Ailie up again, la)dng her on her own bed, and, 
having put Jess up, would return with Rab and shut the door. 

James buried his wife, with his neighbors mourning; Rab 
inspecting the solemnity from a distance. It was snow, and that 
black ragged hole would look strange in the midst of the swelling 
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spotiess cushion of white. James looked after everything; then 
rather suddenly fell ill, and took to bed; was insensible when the 
doctor came, and soon died. A sort of low fever was prevailing 
in the village, and his want of sleep, his exhaustion, and his 
misery, made him apt to take it. The grave was not difficult 
to reopen. A fresh fall of snow had again made all things white 
and smooth; Rab once more looked on, and slunk home to the 
stable. 

And what of Rab? I asked for him next week at the new 
carrier who got the goodwill of James's business, and was now 
master of Jess and her cart. "How's Rab?" He put me off, 
and said rather rudely, "What's your business wi' the dowg?" 
I was not to be so put off. "Where's Rab?" He, getting con- 
fused and red, and intermeddUng with his hair, said, " 'Deed, sir, 
Rab'sdeid." "Dead! what did he die of?" "Weel, sir," said 
he, getting redder, "he didna exactly dee; he was killed. I had 
to brain him wi' a rack-pin ; there was nae doin' wi' him. He lay 
in the treviss wi' the mear, and wadna come oot. I tempit him 
wi' kail and meat, but he wad tak naething, and keepit me frae 
feedin' the beast, and he was aye gur gurrin', and grup gruppin' 
me by the legs. I was laith to make awa wi' the auld dowg, his 
like wasna atween this and ThomhiU, — but, 'deed, sir, I could 
do naething else." I beheved him. Fit end for Rab, quick 
and complete. His teeth and his friends gone, why should he 
keep the peace, and be civil? 



UP THE COOLLY' 
Hamlin Gasland 

I 

The ride from MUwankee to the Mississippi is a fine ride at 
any time, superb in summer. To lean back in a reclining-chair 
and whirl away in a breezy July day, past lakes, groves of oak, 
past fields of bariey being reaped, past hay-fields, where the 
heavy grass is toppling before the swift sickle, is a panorama of 
delight, a road full of dehcious surprises, where down a sudden 
vista lakes open, or a distant wooded hill looms darkly blue, or 
swift streams, foaming deep down the solid rock, send whiflFs of 
cool breezes in at the window. 

It has majesty, breadth. The farming has nothing apparently 
petty about it. All seems vigorous, youthful, and prosperous. 
Mr. Howard McLane in his chair let his newspaper fall on his 
lap, and gazed out upon it with dreaming eyes. It had a cer- 
tain mysterious glamour to him; the lakes were cooler and 
brighter to his eye, the greens fresher, and the grain more golden 
than to any one else, for he was coming back to it all after an 
absence of ten years. It was, besides, his West. He still took 
pride in being a Western man. 

His mind all day flew ahead of the train to the Kttle town, 
far on toward the Mississippi, where he had spent his boyhood 
and youth. As the train passed the Wisconsin River, with its 
ciuiously carved cliffs, its cold, dark, swift-swirling water eating 
slowly imder cedar-clothed banks, Howard began to feel curious 
little movements of the heart, like those of a lover nearing his 
sweetheart. 

The hills changed in character, growing more intimately 

^ Copyright, 1895, 1899, by Hamlin Garland. Reprinted from Main 
Travelled Roads, by permission of the author and of the publisher, Harper 
and Brothers. 
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recognizable. They rose higher as the train left the ridge and 
passed down into the Black River valley, and specifically into 
the La Crosse valley. They ceased to have any hint of upheavals 
of rock, and became simply parts of the ancient level left stand- 
ing after the water had practically given up its post-glacial 
scooping action. 

It was about six o'clock as he caught sight of the splendid 
broken line of hills on which his baby eyes had looked thirty- 
five years ago. A few minutes later, and the train drew up at 
the grimy little station set into the hillside, and, giving him just 
time to leap off, plunged on again toward the West. Howard 
felt a ridiculous weakness in his legs as he stepped out upon the 
broiling-hot, splintery planks of the station and faced the few 
idlers lounging about. He simply stood and gazed with the 
same intensity and absorption one of the idlers might show 
standing before the Brooklyn Bridge. 

The town caught and held his eyes first. How poor and dull 
and sleepy and squalid it seemed! The one main street ended 
at the hillside at his left, and stretched away to the north, be- 
tween two rows of the usual village stores, unrelieved by a tree 
or a touch of beauty. An unpaved street, with walled, drab- 
colored, miserable, rotting wooden buildings, with the inevitable 
battlements; the same — only worse and more squalid — was 
the town. 

The same, only more beautiful still, was the majestic amphi- 
theatre of green wooded hills that circled the horizon, and toward 
which he lifted his eyes. He thrilled at the sight. 

"Glorious!" he cried involimtarily. 

Accustomed to the White Mountains, to the Alleghanies, he 
had wondered if these hills would retain their old-time charm. 
They did. He took off his hat to them as he stood there. 
Richly wooded, with gently sloping green sides, rising to massive 
square or roimded tops with dim vistas, they glowed down upon 
the squat little town, gracious, lofty in their greeting, immortal 
in their vivid and delicate beauty. 
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He was a goodly figure of a man as he stood there beside his 
valise. Portly, erect, handsomely dressed, and with something 
imusually winning in his brown mustache and blue eyes, some- 
thing scholarly suggested by the pinch-nose glasses, something 
strong in the repose of the head. He smiled as he saw how un- 
changed was the grouping of the old loafers on the salt-barrels 
and nail-kegs. He recognized most of them — a Uttle dirtier, 
a little more bent, and a little grayer. 

They sat in the same attitudes, spat tobacco with the same 
calm dehght, and joked each other, breaking into short and 
sudden fits of laughter, and pounded each other on the back, 
just as when he was a student at the La Crosse Seminary 
and going to and fro daily on the train. 

They nmiinated on him as he passed, speculating in a per- 
fectly audible way upon his business. 

"Looks like a drummer." 

"No, he ain't no drummer. See them Boston glasses?" 

"That's so. Guess he's a teacher." 

"Looks like a moneyed cuss." 

"Bos'n, I guess." 

He knew the one who spoke last — Freeme Cole, a man who 
was the fighting wonder of Howard's boyhood, now degenerated 
into a stoop-shouldered, faded, garrulous, and quarrelsome old 
man. Yet there was something epic in the old man's stories, 
something enthralling in the dramatic power of recital. 

Over by the blacksmith shop the usual game of "quaits" 
was in progress, and the drug-clerk on the comer was chasing 
a crony with the squirt-pimip with which he was about to wash 
the windows. A few teams stood ankle-deep in the mud, tied 
to the fantastically gnawed pine pillars of the wooden awnings. 
A man on a load of hay was "jawing" with the attendant of the 
platform scales, who stood below, pad and pencil in hand. 

"Hit 'im! hit 'im! Jump off and knock 'im!" suggested a 
bystander, jovially. 

Howard knew the voice. 
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"Talk's cheap. Takes money to buy whiskey," he said, 
when the man on the load repeated his threat of getting off and 
whipping the scales-man. 

"You're William McTurg," Howard said, coming up to him. 

"I am, sir," replied the soft-voiced giant, turning and looking 
down on the stranger, with an amused twinkle in his deep brown 
eyes. He stood as erect as an Indian, though his hair and beard 
were white. 

"I'm Howard McLane." 

"Ye begin t' look it," said McTurg, removing his right hand 
from his pocket. "How are ye? " 

"I'm first-rate. How's mother and Grant?" 

"Saw 'm ploughing com as I came down. Guess he's all 
right. Want a boost?" 

"Well, yes. Are you down with a team?" 

"Yep. 'Bout goin' home. Climb right in. That's my rig, 
right there," nodding at a sleek bay colt hitched in a covered 
buggy. "Heave y'r grip under the seat." 

They • climbed into the seat after William had lowered the 
buggy- top and imhitched the horse from the post. The loafers 
were mildly curious. Guessed Bill had got hooked onto by a 
lightnin'-rod peddler, or somethin' o' that kind. 

"Want to go by river, or 'round by the hills?" 

"HiUs, I guess." 

The whole matter began to seem trivial, as if he had been 
away only for a month or two. 

William McTurg was a man little given to talk. Even the 
coming back of a nephew did not cause any flow of questions or 
reminiscences. They rode in silence. He sat a little bent 
forward, the lines held carelessly in his hands, his great lion-Uke 
head swaying to and fro with the movement of the buggy. 

As they passed familiar spots, the younger man broke the 
silence with a question. 

"That's old man McElvaine's place, ain't it?" 

"Yep." 
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"Old man Uving?" 

"I guess he is. Husk more com'n any man he c'n hire." 

In the edge of the village they passed an open lot on the left, 
marked with circus-rings of different eras. 

"There's the old ball-ground. Do they have circuses on it 
just the same as ever? " 

"Just the same." 

"What fun that field calls up! The games of ball we used to 
have ! Do you play yet? " 

" Sometimes. Can't stoop as well as I used to." He smiled 
a little. "Too much fat." 

It all swept back upon Howard in a flood of names and faces 
and sights and sounds; something sweet and stirring somehow, 
though it had Uttle of aesthetic charms at the time. They were 
passing along lanes now, between superb fields of com, wherein 
ploughmen were at work. Kingbirds flew from post to post 
ahead of them; the insects called from the grass. The valley 
slowly outspread below them. The workmen in the fields were 
" turning out " for the night. They all had a word of chaff with 
McTurg. 

Over the western wall of the circling amphitheatre the sun 
was setting. A few scattering clouds were drifting on the west 
wind, their shadows sliding down the green and purple slopes. 
The dazzling simUght flamed along the luscious velvety grass, 
and shot amid the rounded, distant purple peaks, and streamed 
in bars of gold and crimson across the blue mist of the narrower 
upper CooUies. 

The heart of the yoimg man swelled with pleasure almost like 
pain, and the eyes of the silent older man took on a far-off, 
dreaming look, as he gazed at the scene which had repeated itself 
a thousand times in his life, but of whose beauty he never 
spoke. 

Far down to the left was the break in the wall through which 
the river ran on its way to join the Mississippi. They climbed 
slowly among the hills, and the valley they had left grew still 
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more beautiful as the squalor of the little town was hid by the 
dusk of distance. Both men were silent for a long time. Howard 
knew the peculiarities of his companion too well to make any 
remarks or ask any questions, and besides it was a genuine 
pleasure to ride with one who understood that silence was the 
only speech amid such splendors. 

Once they passed a Uttle brook singing in a mournfully sweet 
way its eternal song over its pebbles. It called back to Howard 
the days when he and Grant, his younger brother, had fished in 
this little brook for trout, with trousers rolled above the knee 
and wrecks of hats upon their heads. 

"Any trout left?" he asked. 

"Not many. Little fellers." Finding the silence broken, 
William asked the first question since he met Howard. "Le' 's 
see: ou're a show feller now? B'long to a troupe?" 

"Yes, yes; I'm an actor." 

"Pay much?" 

"Pretty well." 

That seemed to end Wlliam's curiosity about the matter. 

"Ah, there's our old house, ain't it?" Howard broke out, 
pointing to one of the houses farther up the Coolly. "It'll be 
a surprise to them, won't it?" 

"Yep; only they don't live there." 

"What! They don't!" 

"No." 

"Who does?" 

"Dutchman." 

Howard was silent for some moments. "Who Uves on the 
Dimlap place? " 

" 'Nother Dutchman." 

"Where's Grant hving, anyhow?" 

"Farther up the Coolly." 

"Well, then, I'd better get out here, hadn't I?" 

"Oh, I'll drive ye up." 

"No, I'd rather walk." 
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The sun had set, and the Coolly was getting dusk when 
Howard got out of McTurg's carriage and set off up the wind- 
ing lane toward his brother's house. He walked slowly to absorb 
the coolness and fragrance and color of the hour. The katy- 
dids sang a rhythmic song of welcome to him. Fireflies were in 
the grass. A whippoorwill in the deep of the wood was calling 
weirdly, and an occasional night-hawk, flying high, gave his 
grating shriek, or hollow boom, suggestive and resounding. 

He had been wonderfully successful, and yet had carried into 
his success as a dramatic author as well as actor a certain 
Puritanism that made him a paradox to his fellows. He was 
one of those actors who are always in luck, and the best of it 
was he kept and made use of his luck. Jovial as he appeared, 
he was inflexible as granite against drink and tobacco. He 
retained through it all a certain freshness of enjoyment that 
made him one of the best companions in the profession; and 
now, as he walked on, the hour and the place appealed to him 
with great power. It seemed to sweep away the life that came 
between. 

How close it all was to him, after all! In his restless life, 
surrounded by the glare of electric Ughts, painted canvas, hot 
colors, creak of machinery, mock trees, stones, and brooks, he 
had not lost, but gained, appreciation for the coolness, quiet, 
and low tones, the shyness of the wood and field. 

In the farmhouse ahead of him a Ught was shining as he 
peered ahead, and his heart gave another painful movement. 
His brother was awaiting him there, and his mother, whom he 
had not seen for ten years and who had lost the power to write. 
And when Grant wrote, which had been more and more seldom 
of late, his letters had been cold and curt. 

He began to feel that in the pleasure and excitement of his 
life he had grown away from his mother and brother. , Each 
simMner he had said, "Well, now, I'll go home this year, sure." 
But a new play to be produced, or a new yachting trip, or a 
tour of Europe, had put the home-coming off; and now it was 
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with a distinct consciousness of neglect of duty that he walked 
up to the fence and looked into the yard, where William had 
told him his brother lived. 

It was humble enough — a small white story-and-a-half 
structure, with a wing set in the midst of a few locust-trees; a 
small drab-colored bam with a sagging ridge-pole; a barnyard 
full of mud, in which a few cows were standing, fighting the flies 
and waiting to be milked. An old man was pumping water at 
the well; the pigs were squealing from a pen near by; a child 
was crying. 

Instantly the beautiful, peaceful valley was forgotten. A 
sickening chill struck into Howard's soul as he looked at it all. 
In the dim Ught he could see a figure milking a cow. Leaving 
his vaUse at the gate, he entered and walked up to the old man, 
who had finished pimiping and was about to go to feed the 
hogs. 

" Good-evening," Howard began. " Does Mr. Grant McLane 
live here?" 

"Yes, sir, he does. He's right over there milkin'." 

"I'll go over there an — " 

"Don't b'lieve I would. It's dam muddy over there. It's 
been turrible rainy. He'll be done in a minute, anyway." 

"Very well; I'll wait." 

As he waited, he could hear a woman's fretful voice and the 
impatient jerk and jar of kitchen things, indicative of ill-temper 
or worry. The longer he stood absorbing this farm-scene, with 
all its sordidness, dullness, triviaUty, and its endless dmdgeries, 
the lower his heart sank. All the joy of the home-coming was 
gone, when the figure arose from the cow and approached the 
gate, and put the pail of milk down on the platform by the 
pimip. 

"Good-evening," said Howard, out of the dusk. 

Grant stared a moment. " Good-evening." 

Howard knew the voice, though it was older and deeper and 
more sullen. "Don't you know me, Grant? I am Howard." 
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The man approached him, gazing intently at his face. "You 
are?" after a pause. "Well, I'm glad to see you, but I 
can't shake hands. That danmed cow had laid down in the 
mud." 

They stood and looked at each other. Howard's cufFs, collar, 
and shirt, alien in their elegance, showed through the dusk, and 
a glint of light shot out from the jewel of his necktie, as the Ught 
from the house caught it at the right angle. As they gazed in 
silence at each other, Howard divined something of the hard, 
bitter feeling that came into Grant's heart, as he stood there, 
ragged, ankle-deep in muck, his sleeves rolled up, a shapeless 
old straw hat on his head. 

The gleam of Howard's white hands angered him. When he 
spoke, it was in a hard, grufF tone, full of rebellion. 

"Well, go in the house and set down. I'll be in soon's I 
strain the milk and wash the dirt off my hands." 

"But mother—" 

"She's 'round somewhere. Just knock on the door under 
the porch roimd there." 

Howard went slowly around the corner of the house, past a 
vilely smelling rain-barrel, toward the west. A gray-haired 
woman was sitting in a rocking-chair on the porch, her hands in 
her lap, her eyes fixed on the faintly yellow sky, against which 
the hills stood, dim purple silhouettes, and on which the locust 
trees were etched as fine as lace. There was sorrow, resignation, 
and a sort of dumb despair in her attitude. 

Howard stood, his throat swelling till it seemed as if he would 
suffocate. This was his mother — the woman who bore him, 
the being who had taken her life in her hand for him; and he, 
in his excited and pleasurable life, had neglected her! 

He stepped into the faint Ught before her. She turned and 
looked at him without fear. "Mother!" he said. She uttered 
one Uttle, breathing, gasping cry, called his name, rose, and 
stood still. He bounded up the steps, and took her in his arms. 

" Mother ! Dear old mother ! " 
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In the sflence, almost painful, which followed, an angry 
woman's voice could be heard inside: "I don't care! I ain't 
goin' to wear myself out fer him. He c'n eat out here with 
us, or else — " 

Mrs. McLane began speaking. "Oh, I've longed to see yeh, 
Howard. I was afraid you wouldn't come till — too late." 

"What do you mean, mother? Ain't you well? " 

"I don't seem to be able to do much now 'cept sit aroimd and 
knit a little. I tried to pick some berries the other day, and I 
got so dizzy I had to give it up." 

"You mustn't work. You neednH work. Why didn't you 
write to me how you were?" Howard asked, in an agony of 
remorse. 

"Well, we felt as if you probably had all you could do to take 
care of yourself. Are you married, Howard?" she broke off 
to ask. 

"No, mother; and there ain't any excuse for me — not a 
bit," he said, dropping back into her colloquialisms. "I'm 
ashamed when I think of how long it's been since I saw you. 
I could have come." 

"It don't matter now," she interrupted gently. "It's the 
way things go. Our boys grow up and leave us." 

"Well, come in to supper," said Grant's ungracious voice 
from the doorway. "Come, mother." 

Mrs. McLane moved with diflGiculty. Howard sprang to 
her aid, and, leaning on his arm, she went through the little 
sitting room, which was unlighted, out into the kitchen, where 
the supper table stood near the cook-stove. 

"How. — this is my wife," said Grant, in a cold, pecuUar 
tone. 

Howard bowed toward a remarkably handsome young woman, 
on whose forehead was a scowl, which did not change as she 
looked at him and the old lady. 

"Set down anywhere," was the young woman's cordial 
invitation. 
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Howard sat down next his mother, and facing the wife, who 
had a small, fretful child in her arms. At Howard's left was the 
old man, Lewis. The supper was spread upon a gay-colored 
oil-cloth, and consisted of a pan of milk, set in the midst, with 
bowls at each plate. Beside the pan was a dipper and a large 
plate of bread, and at one end of the table was a dish of fine 
honey. 

A boy of about fourteen leaned upon the table, his bent 
shoulders making him look like an old man. His hickory shirt, 
like Grant's, was still wet with sweat, and discolored here and 
there with grease, or green from grass. His hair, freshly wet 
and combed, was smoothed away from his face, and shone in 
the light of the kerosene lamp. As he ate, he stared at Howard, 
as though he would make an inventory of each thread of the 
visitor's clothing. 

"Did I look like that at his age? " thought Howard. 

"You see we live just about the same as ever," said Grant, as 
they began eating, speaking with a grim, almost challenging, 
inflection. 

The two brothers studied each other curiously, as they talked 
of neighborhood scenes. Howard seemed incredibly elegant 
and handsome to them all, with his rich, soft clothing, his spot- 
less linen, and his exquisite enunciation and ease of speech. 
He had always been "smooth-spoken," and he had become 
"elegantly persuasive," as his friends said of him, and it was a 
large factor in his success. 

Every detail of the kitchen, the heat, the flies buzzing aloft, 
the poor furniture, the dress of the people — all smote him like 
the lash of a wire whip. His brother was a man of great char- 
acter. He could see that now. His deep-set, gray eyes and 
rugged face showed at thirty a man of great natural ability. 
He had more of the Scotch in his face than Howard, and he 
looked much older. 

He was dressed, like the old man and the boy, in a checked 
shirt, without vest. His suspenders, once gay-colored, had 
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given most of their color to his shirt, and had marked irregular 
broad bands of pink and brown and green over his shoulders. 
His hair was imcombed, merely pushed away from his face. 
He wore a mustache only, though his face was covered with a 
week's growth of beard. His face was rather gaunt, and was 
brown as leather. 

Howard could not eat much. He was disturbed by his 
mother's strange silence and oppression, and sickened by the 
long-drawn gasps with which the old man ate his bread and 
milk, and by the way the boy ate. He had his knife gripped 
tightly in his fist, knuckles up, and was scooping honey upon 
his bread. 

The baby, having ceased to be afraid, was curious, gazing 
silently at the stranger. 

"Hello, Uttle one! Come and see your uncle. Eh? Course 
'e will," cooed Howard, in the attempt to escape the depressing 
atmosphere. The Uttle one listened to his inflections as a kitten 
does, and at last lifted its arms in sign of surrender. 

The mother's face cleared up a Uttle. "I declare, she wants 
to go to you." 

"Course she does. Dogs and kittens always come to me 
when I caU 'em. Why shouldn't my own niece come? " 

He took the Uttle one and began walking up and down the 
kitchen with her, while she pulled at his beard and nose. "I 
ought to have you, my lady, in my new comedy. You'd bring 
down the house." 

"You don't mean to say you put babies on the stage, 
Howard?" said his mother in surprise. 

"Oh, yes. Domestic comedy must have a baby these days." 

"WeU, that's another way of makin' a Uvin', sure," said 
Grant. The baby had cleared the atmosphere a Uttle. "I 
s'pose you fellers make a pile of money." 

"Sometimes we make a thousand a week; oftener we 
don't." 

"A thousand dollars!" They aU stared. 
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"A thousand dollars sometimes, and then lose it all the next 
week in another town. The dramatic business is a good deal 
like gambling — you take your chances." 

"I wish you weren't in it, Howard. I don't like to have my 
son — " 

"I wish I was in somethin' that paid better than farmin*. 
Anything imder God's heavens is better 'n farmin'," said Grant. 

"No, I ain't laid up much," Howard went on, as if explaining 
why he hadn't helped them. "Costs me a good deal to live, 
and I need about ten thousand dollars leeway to work on. I've 
made a good living, but I — I ain't made any money." 

Grant looked at him, darkly meditative. 

Howard went on: "How'd ye come to sell the old farm? I 
was in hopes — " 

"How'd we come to sell it?" said Grant with terrible bitter- 
ness. "We had something on it that didn't leave anything to 
sell. You probably don't remember anything about it, but 
there was a mortgage on it that eat us up in just four years by 
the almanac. 'Most killed mother to leave it. We wrote to 
you for money, but I don't suppose you remember t/uU.'^ 

"No, you didn't." 

"Yes, I did." 

"When was it? I don't — why, it's — I never received it. 
It must have been that simmier I went with Bob Manning to 
Europe." Howard put the baby down and faced his brother. 
"Why, Grant, you didn't think I refused to help? " 

" Well, it looked that way. We never heard a word from yeh, 
all sunmier, and when y' did write, it was all about yerself 'n 
plays 'n things we didn't know anything about. I swore to 
God I'd never write to you again, and I won't." 

"But, good heavens! I never got it." 
' "Suppose you didn't. You might have known we were poor 
as Job's off-ox. Everybody is that earns a living. We fellers 
on the farm have to earn a livin' for ourselves and you fellers 
that don't work. I don't blame you. I'd do it if I could." 
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"Grant, don't talk so! Howard didn't realize — " 

"I tell yeh I don't blame him! Only I don't want him to 
come the brotherly business over me, after livin' as he has — 
that's all." There was a bitter accusation in the man's voice. 

Howard leaped to his feet, his face twitching. 

"By God, I'll go back to-morrow morning!" he threatened. 

"Go, an' be danmed! I don't care what yeh do," Grant 
growled, rising and going out. 

"Boys," called the mother, piteously, "it's terrible to see you 
quarrel." 

"But I'm not t^ blame, mother," cried Howard, in a sickness 
that made him white as chalk. " The man is a savage. I came 
home to help you all, not to quarrel." 

" Grant's got one o' his fits on," said the yoimg wife, speaking 
for the first time. "Don't pay any attention to him. He'll 
be aU right in the morning." 

"If it wasn't for you, mother, I'd leave now, and never see 
that savage again." 

He lashed himself up and down in the room, in horrible dis- 
gust and hate of his brother and of this home in his heart. He 
remembered his tender anticipations of the home-coming with 
a kind of self-pity and disgust. This was his greeting! 

He went to bed, to toss about on the hard, straw-filled mat- 
tress in the stuffy little best room. Tossing, writhing under 
the bludgeoning of his brother's accusing inflections, a dozen 
times he said, with a half -articulate snarl: 

"He can go to hell! I'll not try to do anything more for him. 
I don't care if he /j my brother; he has no right to jump on me 
like that. On the night of my retvun, too. My God! he is a 
brute, a fool!" 

He thought of the presents in his trunk and valise, which he 
couldn't show to him that night after what had been said. He 
had intended to have such a happy evening of it, such a tender 
reunion! It was to be so bright and cheery! 

In the midst of his cursing — his hot indignation — would 
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come visions of himself in his own modest rooms. He seemed to 
be yawning and stretching in his beautiful bed, the sun shining 
in, his books, foils, pictures, around him to say good-morning 
and tempt him to rise, while the squat little dock on the mantel 
struck eleven wamingly. 

He could see the olive walls, the imique copper-and-crimson 
arabesque frieze (bis own selection), and the delicate draperies; 
an open grate full of glowing coals, to temper the sea-winds; 
and in the midst of it, between a landscape by Enneking and an 
Indian in a canoe in a canon, by Brush, he saw a sombre land- 
scape by a master greater than Millet, a melancholy subject, 
treated with pitiless fidelity. 

A farm in the valley! Over the mountains swept jagged, 
gray, angry, sprawling clouds, sending a freezing, thin drizzle 
of rain, as they passed, upon a man following a plough. The 
horses had a sullen and weary look, and their manes and tails 
streamed sidewise in the blast. The ploughman, clad in a 
ragged gray coat, with imcouth, muddy boots upon his feet, 
walked with his head inclined toward the sleet, to shield his face 
from the cold and sting of it. The soil rolled away black and 
sticky and with a dull sheen upon it. Near by, a boy with 
tears on his cheeks was watching cattle; a dog seated near, his 
back to the gale. 

As he looked at this picture, his heart softened. He looked 
down at the sleeve of his soft and fleecy night-shirt, at his white, 
roimded arm, muscular, yet fine as a woman's, and when he 
looked for the picture it was gone. Then came again the assert- 
ive odor of stagnant air, laden with camphor; he felt the spring- 
less bed imder him, and caught dimly a few soap-advertising 
lithographs on the walls. He thought of his brother, in his still 
more inhospitable bedroom, disturbed by the child, condemned 
to rise at five o'clock and begin another day's pitiless labor. 
His heart shrank and quivered, and the tears started to his 
eyes. 

"I forgive him, poor fellow! He's not to blame." 
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II 

He woke, however, with a dull, languid pulse, and an oppress- 
ive melancholy on his heart. He looked around the Uttle room, 
clean enough, but oh, how poor! how barren! Cold plaster 
walls, a cheap wash-stand, a wash-set of three pieces, with a 
blue band around each; the windows rectangular, and fitted 
with fantastic green shades. 

Outside he could hear the bees hunmiing. Chickens were 
merrily moving about. Cow-bells far up the road were sound- 
ing irregularly. A jay came by and yelled an insolent reveille, 
and Howard sat up. He could hear nothing in the house but 
the rattle of pans on the back side of the kitchen. He looked at 
his watch, which indicated half-past seven. Grant was already 
in the field, after milking, currying the horses, and eating break- 
fast — had been at work two hours and a half. 

He dressed himself hurriedly, in a negUg6 shirt, with a Windsor 
scarf, light-colored, serviceable trousers with a belt, russet 
shoes, and a tennis hat — a knockabout costume, he considered. 
His mother, good soul, thought it a special suit put on for her 
benefit, and admired it through her glasses. 

He kissed her with a bright smile, nodded at Laura, the yoimg 
wife, and tossed the baby, all in a breath, and with the manner, 
as he himself saw, of the returned captam m the war-dramas of 
the day. 

"Been to breakfast?" He frowned reproachfully. "Why 
didn't you call me? I wanted to get up, just as I used to, at 
sunrise." 

"We thought you was tired, and so we didn't — " 

"Tired! Just wait till you see me help Grant pitch hay or 
something. Hasn't finished his haying yet, has he?" 

"No, I guess not. He will to-day if it don't rain again." 

"Well, breakfast is all ready — Howard," said Laura, hesi- 
tating a little on his name. 

"Good! I am ready for it. Bacon and eggs, as I'm a jay! 
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Just what I was wanting. I was saying to myself: 'Now if 
they'll only get bacon and eggs and hot biscuits and honey — ' 
Oh, say, mother, I heard the bees humming this morning; same 
noise they used to make when I was a boy, exactly. Must be 
the same bees, — Hey, you young rascal! come here and have 
some breakfast with your uncle." 

"I never saw her take to any one so quick," Laura said, 
emphasizing the baby's sex. She had on a clean calico dress 
and a gingham apron, and she looked strong and fresh and hand- 
some. Her head was intellectual, her eyes full of power. She 
seemed anxious to remove the impression of her unpleasant 
looks and words the night before. Indeed it would have been 
hard to resist Howard's sunny good-nature. 

The baby laughed and crowed. The old mother could not 
take her dim eyes off the face of her son, but sat smiling at him 
as he ate and rattled on. When he rose from the table at last, 
after eating heartily and praising it all, he said, with a smile: 

"Well, now I'll just telephone down to the express and have 
my tnmk brought up. I've got a few little things in there you'll 
enjoy seeing. But this fellow," indicating the baby, "I didn't 
take him into accoimt. But never mind: Uncle How. '11 make 
that all right." 

"You ain't going to lay it up agin Grant, be you, my son?" 
Mrs. McLane faltered, as they went out into the best room. 

"Of course not! He didn't mean it. Now, can't you send 
word down and have my trunk brought up? Or shall I have to 
walk down?" 

"I guess I'll see somebody goin' down," said Laura. 

"All right. Now for the hay-field," he smiled, and went 
out into the glorious morning. 

The circling hills were the same, yet not the same as at night, 
a cooler, tenderer, more subdued cloak of color lay upon them. 
Far down the valley a cool, deep, impalpable, blue mist hung, 
beneath which one divined the river ran, imder its elms and 
basswoods and wild grapevines. On the shaven slopes of the 
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hill cattle and sheep were feeding, their cries and bells coming 
to the ear with a sweet suggestiveness. There was something 
immemorial in the simny slopes dotted with red and brown and 
gray cattle. 

Walking toward the ha)mMj5:ers, Howard felt a twinge of 
pain and distrust. Would Grant ignore it all and smile — 

He stopped short. He had not seen Grant smile in so long — 
he couldn't quite see him smiling. He had been cold and bitter 
for years. When he came up to them, Grant was pitching on; 
the old man was loading, and the boy was raking after. 

" Good-morning," Howard cried cheerily; the old man nodded, 
the boy stared. Grant growled something, without looking 
up. These "finical" things of saying good-morning and good- 
night are not much practised in such homes as Grant McLane's. 

"Need some help? I'm ready to take a hand. Got on my 
regimentals this mommg." 

Grant looked at him a moment. "You look it." 

Howard smiled. " Gimme a hold on that fork, and I'll show 
you. I'm not so soft as I look, now you bet." 

He laid hold upon the fork in Grant's hands, who released it 
sullenly and stood back sneering. Howard stuck the fork into 
the pile in the old way, threw his left hand to the end of the 
polished handle, brought it down into the hollow of his thigh, 
and laid out his strength till the handle bent like a bow. " Oop 
she rises!" he called laughingly, as the huge pile began slowly 
to rise, and finally rolled upon the high load. 

"Oh, I ain't forgot how to do it," he laughed, as- he looked 
aroimd at the boy, who was eyeing the tennis suit with a devour- 
ing gaze. 

Grant was studying him, too, but not in admiration. 

"I shouldn't say you had," said the old man, tugging at the 
forkful. 

"Mighty funny to come out here and do a little of this. But 
if you had to come here and do it all the while, you wouldn't 
look so white and soft in the hands," Grant said, as they 
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moved on to another pile. "Give me that fork. You'll be 
spoiling your fine clothes." 

"Oh, these don't matter. They're made for this kind of 
thing." 

" Oh, are they? I guess I'll dress in that kind of a rig. What 
did that shirt cost? I need one." 

"Six dollars a pair; but then it's old." 

"And them pants," he pursued; "they cost six dollars, too, 
didn't they?" 

Howard's face darkened. He saw his brother's purpose. 
He resented it. "They cost fifteen dollars, if you want to know, 
and the shoes cost six-fifty. This ring on my cravat cost sixty 
dollars, and the suit I had on last night cost eighty-five. My 
suits are made by Breckstein, on Fifth Avenue, if you want to 
patronize him," he ended brutally, spurred on by the sneer in 
his brother's eyes. "I'll introduce you." 

"Good idea," said Grant, with a forced, mocking smile. "I 
need just such a get-up for haying and corn-ploughing. Singu- 
lar I never thought of it. Now my pants cost eighty-five cents, 
s'spenders fifteen, hat twenty, shoes one-fifty; stockin's I don't 
bother about." 

He had his brother at a disadvantage, and he grew fluent and 
caustic as he went on, almost changing places with Howard, 
who took the rake out of the boy's hand, and followed, raking 
up the scatterings. 

"Singular we fellers here are discontented and mulish, ain't 
it? SingulSir we don't believe your letters when you write, 
sayin', 'I just about make a live of it' ? Singular we think the 
country's goin' to hell, we fellers, in a two-dollar suit, wadin' 
around in the mud or sweatin' around in the hay-field, while 
you fellers lay around New York and smoke and wear good 
clothes and toady to millionaires? " 

Howard threw down the rake and folded his arms. "My 
God! you're enough to make a man forget the same mother 
bore us!" 
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"I guess it wouldn't take much to make you forget that. 
You ain't put much thought on me nor her for ten years." 

The old man cackled, the boy grinned, and Howard, sick and 
weak with anger and sorrow, turned away and walked down 
toward the brook. He had tried once more to get near his 
brother, and had failed. Oh, God! how miserably, pitiably! 
The hot blood gushed all over him as he thought of the shame 
and disgrace of it. 

He, a man associating with poets, artists, sought after by 
brilliant women, accustomed to deference even from such people, 
to be sneered at, outfaced, shamed, shoved aside, by a man in 
a stained hickory shirt and patched overalls, and that man his 
brother! He lay down on the bright graiss, with the sheep all 
around him, and writhed and groaned with the agony and despair 
of it. 

And worst of all, underneath it was a consciousness that 
Grant was right in distrusting him. He had neglected him; 
he had said, "I guess they're getting along all right." He had 
put them behind him when the invitation to spend summer on 
the Mediterranean or in the Adirondacks came. 

"What can I do? What can I do?" he groaned. 

The sheep nibbled the grass near him, the jays called pertly, 
"Shame, shame," a quail piped somewhere on the hillside, and 
the hrook sung a soft, soothing melody that took away at last 
the sharp edge of his pain, and he sat up and gazed down the 
valley, bright with the sun and apparently filled with happy 
and prosperous people. 

Suddenly a thought seized him. He stood up so suddenly 
that the sheep fled in affright. He leaped the brook, crossed 
the flat, and began searching in the bushes on the hillside. 
"Hurrah!" he said, with a smile. 

He had found an old road which he used to travel when a 
boy — a road that skirted the edge of the valley, now grown 
up to brush, but still passable for footmen. As he ran Hghtly 
along down the beautiful path, under oaks and hickories, past 
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masses of poison-ivy, under hanging grapevines, through clumps 
of splendid hazel-nut bushes loaded with great sticky, rough, 
green burs, his heart threw off part of its load. 

How it all came back to him! How many days, when the 
autunm sun burned the frost of the bushes, had he gathered 
hazel-nuts here with his boy and girl friends — Hugh and Shelley 
McTurg, Rome Sawyer, Orrin McHvaine, and the rest! What 
had become of them all? How he had forgotten them! 

This thought stopped him again, and he fell into a deep muse, 
leaning against an oak tree, and gazing into the vast fleckless 
space above. The thrilling, inscrutable mystery of life fell upon 
him like a blinding light. Why was he living in the crush and 
thunder and mental unrest of a great city, while his companions, 
seemingly his equals in powers, were milking cows, making 
butter, and growing com and wheat in the silence and drear 
monotony of the farm? 

His boyish sweethearts! their names came back to his ear 
now, with a dull, sweet sound as of faint bells. He saw their 
faces, their pink simbonnets tipped back upon their necks, 
their brown ankles flying with the swift action of the scunying 
partridge. His eyes softened, he took off his hat. The sound 
of the wind and the leaves moved him almost to tears. 

A woodpecker gave a shrill, high-keyed, sustained cry "Ki, 
ki, ki!" and he started from his revery, the dapples of the sim 
and shade falling upon his lithe figure as he hurried on down the 
path. 

He came at last to a field of com that ran to the very wall 
of a large weather-beaten house, the sight of which made his 
breathing quicker. It was the place where he was bom. The 
mystery of his life began there. In the branches of those poplar 
and hickory trees he had swung and sung in the rushing breeze, 
fearless as a squirrel. Here was the brook where, like a larger 
kildee, he with Grant had waded after crawfish, or had stolen 
upon some wary trout, rough-cut pole in hand. 

Seeing someone in the garden, he went down along the com- 
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row through the rustling ranks of green leaves. An old woman 
was picking berries, a squat and shapeless figure. 

"Good-morning," he called cheerily. 

"Morgen," she said, looking up at him with a startled and 
very red face. She was German in every line of her body. 

"Ich bin Herr McLane," he said, after a pause. 

" So? " she replied, with a questioning inflection. 

"Yah; ich bin Herr Grant's Bruder." 

"Ach, so!" she said, with a downward inflection. "Ich no 
spick Inglish. No spick Inglis." 

"Ich bin durstig," he said. Leaving her pans, she went 
with him to the house, which was what he really wanted to see. 

"Ich bin hier geboren." 

"Ach, so!" She recognized the little bit of sentiment, and 
said some sentences in German whose general meaning was 
sympathy. She took him to the cool cellar where the spring 
had been trained to run into a tank containing pans of cream 
and milk; she gave him a cool draught from a large tin cup, and 
at his request went with him upstairs. The home was the same, 
but somehow seemed cold and empty. It was clean and sweet, 
but it showed so little evidence of being lived in. The old part, 
which was built of logs, was used as best room, and modelled 
after the best rooms of the neighboring "Yankee" homes, only 
it was emptier, without the cabinet organ and the rag-carpet 
and the chromos. 

The old fireplace was bricked up and plastered — the fire- 
place beside which, in the far-off days, he had lain on winter 
nights, to hear his imcles tell tales of hunting, or to hear them 
play the violin, great dreaming giants that they were. 

The old woman went out and left him sitting there, the centre 
of a swarm of memories, coming and going like so many ghostly 
birds and butterflies. 

A curious heartache and Ustlessness, a nerveless mood came 
on him. What was it worth, anyhow — success? Struggle, 
strife, trampling on some one else. His play crowding out some 
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other poor fellow's hope. The hawk eats the partridge, the 
partridge eats the flies and bugs, the bugs eat each other and the 
hawk, when he in his turn is shot by man. So in the world of 
business, the life of one man seemed to him to be drawn from the 
life of another man, each success to spring from other failures. 

He was like a man from whom all motives had been with- 
drawn. He was sick, sick to the heart. Oh, to be a boy again! 
An ignorant baby, pleased with a block and string, with no 
knowledge and no care of the great imknown! To lay his head 
again on his mother's bosom and rest! To watch the flames on 
the hearth! — 

Why not? Was not that the very thing to do? To buy back 
the old farm? It would cripple him a little for the next season, 
but he could do it. Think of it! To see his mother back in the 
old home, with the fireplace restored, the old furniture in the 
sitting room around her, and fine new things in the parlor! 

His spirits rose again. Grant couldn't stand out when he 
brought to him a deed of the farm. Surely his debt would be 
cancelled when he had seen them all back in the wide old kitchen. 
He began to plan and to dream. He went to the windows, and 
looked out on the yard to see how much it had changed. 

He'd build a new bam and buy them a new carriage. His 
heart glowed again, and his lips softened into their usual feminine 
grace — lips a little full and falling easily into curves. 

The old German woman came in at length, bringing some cakes 
and a bowl of milk, smiling broadly and hospitably as she 
waddled forward. 

"Ach! Goot!" he said, smacking his lips over the pleasant 
draught. 

"Wo ist ihre goot mann?" he inquired, ready for business. 

m 

When Grant came in at noon Mrs. McLane met him at the 
door with a tender smile on her face. 
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"Where's Howard, Grant?" 

"I don't know," he repUed, in a tone that unplied "I don't 



care." 



The dim eyes clouded with quick tears. 

"Ain't you seen him?" 

"Not since nine o'clock." 

"Where do you think he is?" 

"I tell yeh I don't know. He'll take care of himself; don't 
worry." 

He flung off his hat and plunged into the wash-basin. His 
shirt was wet with sweat and covered with dust of the hay and 
fragments of leaves. He splashed his burning face with the 
water, pa)dng no further attention to his mother. She spoke 
again, very gently, in reproof: 

"Grant, why do you stand out against Howard so?" 

"I don't stand out against him," he replied harshly, pausing 
with the towel in his hands. His eyes were hard and piercing. 
"But if he expects me to gush over his coming back, he's fooled, 
that's all. He's left us to paddle our own canoe all this while, 
and, so far as Vm concerned, he can leave us alone hereafter. 
He looked out for his precious hide mighty well, and now he 
comes back here to play big gun and pat us on the head. I 
don't propose to let him come that over me." 

Mrs. McLane knew too well the temper of her son to say any 
more, but she inquired about Howard of the old hired man. 

"He went off down the valley. He 'n' Grant had s'm words , 
and he pulled out down toward the old farm. That's the last 
I see of 'im." 

Laura took Howard's part at the table. "Pity you can't 
be decent," she said, brutally direct as usual. "You treat 
Howard as if he was a — a — I do' know what." 
• "Will you let me alone?" 

"No, I won't. If you think I'm going to set by an' agree to 
your bullyraggin' him, you're mistaken. It's a shame! You're 
mad 'cause he's succeeded and you hain't. He ain't to blame 
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"Yup. Right here." 

A moment later there came a laughing, chattering squad of 
women to the door. Mrs. McLane and Laura stared at each 
other in amazement. Grant went outdoors. 

Rose stood at the door as if she were hostess. 

" Come in, Nettie. Glad to see yeh — glad to see yeh! Mrs. 
McHvaine, come right in ! Take a seat. Make yerself to home, 
do I And Mrs. Peavey ! Wal, I never! This must be a surprise 
party. Wal, I swan! How many more o' ye air they?" 

All was confusion, merriment, hand-shakings as Rose intro- 
duced them in her roguish way. 

"Folks, this is Mr. Howard McLane of New York. He's 
an actor, but it hain't spoiled him a bit as / can see. How., 
this is Nettie Mcllvaine — Wilson that was." 

Howard shook hands with Nettie, a tall, plain girl with 
prominent teeth. 

"This is Ma Mcllvaine." 

"She looks just the same," said Howard, shaking her hand 
and feeling how hard and work-worn it was. 

And so amid bustle, chatter, and invitations "to lay off y'r 
things an* stay awhile," the women got disposed about the 
room at last. Those that had rocking-chairs rocked vigorously 
to and fro to hide their embarrassment. They all talked in 
loud voices. \ 

'Howard felt nervous under this furtive scrutiny. He wished 
that his clothes didn't look so confoundedly dressy. Why 
didn't he have sense enough to go and buy a fifteen-dollar suit 
of diagonals for everyday wear. 

Rose was the life of the party. Her tongue rattled on in the 
most delightful way. 

"It's all Rose and Bill's doin's," Mrs. Mcllvaine explained. 
"They told us to come over and pick up anybody we sec on 
the road. So we did." 

Howard winced a little at her familiarity of tone. He couldn't 
help it for the life of him. 
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"Well, I wanted to come to-night because I'm going away 
next week, and I wanted to see how he'd act at a surprise-party 
again," Rose explained. 

"Married, I s'pose?" said Mrs. Mcllvaine, abruptly. 

"No, not yet." 

"Good land! Why, y' mus' be thirty-five. How. Must 'a' 
dis'p'inted y'r mam not to have a young 'un to call 'er granny." 

The men came clvunping in, talking about ha)dng and horses. 
Some of the older ones Howard knew and greeted, but the 
younger ones were mainly too much changed. They were all 
very ill at ease. Most of them were in compromise dress — 
something l)dng between working "rig" and Sunday dress. 
Some of them had on clean shirts and paper collars, and wore 
their Simday coats (thick woollen garments) over rough trousers. 
Most of them crossed their legs at once, and all of them sought 
the wall and leaned back perilously upon the hind legs of their 
chairs, eyeing Howard slowly. 

For the first few minutes the presents were the subjects of 
conversation. The women especially spent a good deal of talk 
upon them. 

Howard found himself forced to taking the initiative, so he 
inquired about the crops and about the farms. 

"I see you don't plough the hills as we used to. And reap! 
What a job it used to be. It makes the hills more beautiful to 
have them covered with smooth grass and cattle." 

There was only dead silence to this touching upon the idea 
of beauty. 

"I s'pose it pays reasonably?" 

"Not enough to kill," said one of the younger men. "You 
c'n see that by the houses we Uve in — that is, most of us. A 
few that came in early an' got land cheap, like Mcllvaine, here 
— he got a lift that the rest of us can't get." 

"I'm a free-trader, myself," said one young fellow, blushing 
and looking away as Howard turned and said cheerily: 

"So'm L" 
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The rest seemed to feel that this was a tabooed subject — a 
subject to be talked out of doors, where a man could prance 
about and yell and do justice to it. 

Grant sat silently in the kitchen doorway, not saying a word, 
not looking at his brother. 

"Well, I don't never use hot vinegar for mine," Mrs. Mc- 
Bvaine was heard to say. " I jest use hot water, and I rinse 'em 
out good, and set 'em bottom-side up in the sim. I do' know 
but what hot vinegar would be more deansin'." 

Rose had the younger folks in a giggle with a droll telling of a 
joke on herself. 

"How d' y' stop 'em from laffin' ?" 

"I let 'em laugh. Oh, my school is a disgrace — so one 
director says. But I like to see children laugh. It broadens 
their cheeks." 

"Yes, that's all hand-work." Laura was showing the baby's 
Sunday clothes. 

" Goodness Peter! How do you find time to do so much? " 

"I take tune." 

Howard, being the lion of the evening, tried his best to be 
agreeable. He kept near his mother, because it afforded her 
so much pride and satisfaction, and because he was obliged to 
keep away from Grant, who had begun to talk to the men. 
Howard talked mainly about their affairs, but still was forced 
more and more into telling of his life in the city. As he told of 
the theatre and the concerts, a sudden change fell upon them; 
they grew sober, and he felt deep down in the hearts of these 
people a melancholy which was expressed only illusively with 
little tones or sighs. Their gayety was fitful. 

They were hungry for the world, for life — these yoimg people. 
Discontented, and yet hardly daring to acknowledge it; indeed, 
few of them could have made definite statement of their dis- 
satisfaction. The older people felt it less. They practically 
said, with a sight of pathetic resignation: 

"Well, I don't expect ever to see these things fww." 
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A casual observer would have said, "What a pleasant bucolic 
— this little surprise-party of welcome!" But Howard, with 
his native ear and eye, had no such pleasing illusion. He knew 
too well these suggestions of despair and bitterness. He knew 
that, like the smile of the slave, this cheerfulness was self- 
defence; deep down was another imsatisfied ego. 

Seeing Grant talking with a group of men over by the kitchen 
door, he crossed over slowly and stood listening. Wesley Cos- 
grove — a tall, raw-boned young fellow with a grave, almost 
tragic face — was saying: 

"Of course I ain't. Who is? A man that's satisfied to live 
as we do is a fool." 

"The worst of it is," said Grant, without seeing Howard, 
"a man can't get out of it during his lifetime, and / don't know 
that he'll have any chance in the next — the speculator '11 be 
there ahead of us." 

The rest laughed, but Grant went on grimly: 

"Ten years ago Wess, here, could have got land in Dakota 
pretty easy, but now it's about all a feller's life's worth to try 
it. I tell you things seem shuttin' down on us fellers." 

"Plenty o' land to rent," suggested some one. 

"Yes, in terms that skin a man alive. More than that, 
farmin' ain't so free a life as it used to be. This cattle-raisin' 
and butter-makin' makes a nigger of a man. Binds him right 
down to the grindstone and he gets nothin' out of it — that's 
what rubs it in. He simply wallers aroimd in the manure for 
somebody else. I'd like to know what a man's life is worth 
who lives as we do? How much higher is it than the lives the 
niggers used to live?" 

These brutally bald words made Howard thrill with emotion 
like* the reading of some great tragic poem. A silence fell on 
the group. 

"That's the God's truth. Grant," said yoimg Cosgrove, after 
a pause. 

"A man like me is helpless," Grant was saying. "Just like 
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a fly in a pan of molasses. There's no escape for him. The 
more he tears around the more liable he is to rip his legs off." 

"What can lie do?" 

"Nothin'." • 

The men listened in silence. 

"Oh, come, don't talk politics all night!" cried Rose, breaking 
in. "Come, let's have a dance. Where's that fiddle?" 

"Fiddle!" cried Howard, glad of a chance to laugh. "Well, 
now! Bring out that fiddle. Is it Williams? " 

"Yes, pap's old fiddle." 

"O Gosh! he don't want to hear me play," protested William. 
"He's heard s' many fiddlers." 

"Fiddlers! I've heard a thousand violinists, but not fiddlers. 
Come, give us 'Honest John.'" 

William took the fiddle in his work-calloused and crooked 
hands and began tuning it. The group at the kitchen door 
turned to listen, their faces lighting up a little. Rose tried to 
get a "set" on the floor. 

"Oh, good land!" said some. "We're aU tuckered out. 
What makes you so anxious?" 

"She wants a chance to dance with the New Yorker." 

"That's it, exactly," Rose admitted. 

"Wal, if you'd churned and mopped and cooked for hayinV 
hands as I have to-day, you wouldn't be so full o' nonsense." 

"Oh, bother! Life's short. Come, quick, get Bettie out. 
Come, Wess, never mind your hobby-horse." 

By incredible exertion she got a set on the floor, and William 
got the fiddle in tune. Howard looked across at Wesley, and 
thought the change in him splendidly dramatic. His face was 
lighted with a timid, deprecating, boyish smile. Rose could 
do anything with him. 

William played some of the old times that had a thousand 
associated memories in Howard's brain, memories of harvest- 
moons, of melon-feasts, and of clear, cold winter nights. As 
he danced, his eyes filled with a tender light. He came closer 
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to them all than he had been able to do before. Grant had gone 
out into the kitchen. 

After two or three sets had been danced, the company took 
seats and could not be stirred again. So Laura and Rose dis- 
appeared for a few moments, and returning, served strawberries 
and cream, which Laura said she "just happened to have in the 
house." 

And then William played again. His fingers, now grown more 
supple, brought out clearer, firmer tones. As he played, silence 
fell on these people. The magic of music sobered every face; 
the women looked older and more careworn, the men slouched 
sullenly in tl|^r chairs, or leaned back against the wall. 

It seemed to Howard as if the spirit of tragedy had entered 
this house. ' Music had always been William's unconscious 
expression of his imsatisfied desires. He was never melancholy 
except when he played. Then his eyes grew sombre, his droop- 
ing face full of shadows. 

He played on slowly, softly, wailing Scotch times and mourn- 
ful Irish love songs. He seemed to find in these melodies, and 
especially in a wild, sweet, low-keyed negro song, some expression 
for his indefinable inner melancholy. 

He played on, forgetful of everybody, his long beard sweeping 
the violin, his toil-worn hands marvellously obedient to his 
wiU. 

At last he stopped, looked up with a faint, apologetic smile, 
and said with a sigh: 

"Well, folkses, time to go home." 

The going was quiet. Not much laughing. Howard stood 
at the door and said good-night to them all, his heart very 
tender. 

" Come and see us," they said. 

"I will," he replied cordially. "I'll try and get aroimd to 
see everybody, and talk over old times, before I go back." 

After the wagons had driven out of the yard, Howard turned 

and put his arm about bis mother's neck. 
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so, and chewed at it with a smacking sound in just that way. 
I must have gone to the length of scooping up honey with my 
knife-blade." 

The sky was magically beautiful over all this squalor and toil 
and bitterness, from five till seven — a moving hour. Again 
the falling sun streamed in broad banners across the valleys; 
again the blue mist lay far down the Coolly over the river; the 
cattle called. from the hills in the moistening, sonorous air; 
the bells came in a pleasant tangle of sound; the air pulsed with 
the deepening chorus of katydids and other nocturnal singers. 

Sweet and deep as the very springs of his life was aU this to 
the soul of the elder brother; but in the midst of it, the younger 
man, in ill-smelling clothes and great boots that chafed his feet, 
went out to milk the cows, — on whose legs the flies and mos- 
quitoes swarmed, bloated with blood, — to sit by the hot side 
of a cow and be lashed with her tail as she tried frantically to 
keep the savage insects from eating her raw. 

"The poet who writes of milking the cows does it from the 
hammock, looking on," Howard soliloquized, as he watched 
the old man Lewis racing aroimd the filthy yard after one of the 
yoimg heifers that had kicked over the pail in her agony with 
the flies, and was unwilling to stand still and be eaten alive. 

"So, so! you beast!" roared the old man, as he finally cor- 
nered the shrinking, nearly frantic creature. 

" Don't you want to look at the garden? " asked Mrs McLane 
of Howard; and they went out among the vegetables and berries. 

The bees were coming home heavily laden and crawling slowly 
into the hives. The level, red light streamed through the trees, 
blazed along the grass, and lighted a few old-fashioned flowers 
into red and gold flame. It was beautiful, and Howard looked 
at it through his half-shut eyes as the painters do, and turned 
away with a sigh at the sound of blows where the wet and grimy 
men were assailing the frantic cows. 

"There's Wesley with your tnmk," Mrs. McLane said, 
recalling him to himself. 
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Wesley helped him carry the trunk in, and waved off 
thanks. 

"Oh, that's all right," he said; and Howard knew the Western 
man too well to press the matter of pay. 

As he went in an hour later and stood by the trunk, the dull 
ache came back to his heart. How he had failed! It seemed 
like a bitter mockery now to show his gifts. 

Grant had come in from his work, and with his feet released 
from his chafing boots, in his wet shirt and milk-splashed over- 
alls, sat at the kitchen table reading a newspaper which he held 
dose to a small kerosene lamp. He paid no attention to any one. 
His attitude, curiously like his father's, was perfectly definite 
to Howard. It meant that from that time forward there were 
to be no words of any sort between them. It meant that they 
were no longer brothers, not even acquaintances. "How in- 
exorable that face! " thought Howard. 

He turned sick with disgust and despair, and would have 
closed his tnmk without showing any of the presents, only for 
the childish expectancy of his mother and Laura. 

"Here's something for you, mother," he said, assimiing a 
cheerful voice, as he took a fold of fine silk from the trunk and 
held it up. " All the way from Paris." He laid it on his mother's 
lap and stooped and kissed her, and then turned hastily away 
to hide the tears that came to his own eyes as he saw her keen 
pleasure. 

"And here's a parasol for Laura. I don't know how I came 
to have that in here. And here's General Grant's autobiog- 
raphy for his namesake," he said, with an effort at carelessness, 
and waited to hear Grant rise. 

" Grant, won't you come in? " asked his mother, quaveringly. 

Grant did not reply nor move. Laura took the handsome 
volumes out and laid them beside him on the table. He simply 
pushed them one side and went on with his reading. 

Again that horrible anger swept hot as flame over Howard. 
He could have cursed him. His hands shook as he handed out 
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other presents to his mother and Laura and the baby. He 
tried to joke. 

"I didn't know how old the baby was, so she'll have to grow 
to some of these things." 

But the pleasure was all gone for him and for the rest. His 
heart swelled almost to a feeling of pain as he looked at his 
mother. There she sat with the presents in her lap. The 
shining silk came too late for her. It threw into appalling relief 
her age, her poverty, her work-weary frame. "My God!" he 
almost cried aloud, "how little it woidd have taken to lighten 
her life!" 

Upon this moment, when it seemed as if he could endure no 
more, came the smooth voice of William McTurg; 

"Hello, folkses!" 

"Hello, Unde BiU! Come in." 

"That's what we came for," laughed a woman's voice. 

"Is that you. Rose?" asked Laura. 

"It's me — Rose," replied the laughing girl, as she bounced 
into the room and greeted everybody in a breathless sort of way. 

"You don't mean little Rosy?" 

"Big Rosy now," said William. 

Howard looked at the handsome girl and smiled, saying in a 
nasal sort of tone, "Wal, wal! Rosy, how you've growed since 
I saw yeh!" 

"Oh, look at all this purple and fine linen! Am I left out?" 

Rose was a large girl of twenty-five or thereabouts, and was 
called an old maid. She radiated good-nature from every line 
of her buxom self. Her black eyes were full of drollery, and she 
was on the best of terms with Howard at once. She had been a 
teacher, but that did not prevent her from assuming a homely 
directness of speech. Of course they talked about old friends. 

"Where's Rachel?" Howard inquired. Her smile faded 
away. > 

"Shellie married Orrin McHvaine. They're 'way out in 
Dakota. Shellie's havin' a hard row of stumps." 
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There was a little silence. 

"And Tommy?" 

"Gone West. Most all the boys have gone West. That's 
the reason there's so many old maids." 

"You don't mean to say — " 

"I don't need to say — I'm an old maid. Lots of the girls 
are. It don't pay to marry these days. Are you married?" 

"Not ye/." His eyes lighted up again in a hmnorous way. 

"Not yet! That's good! That's the way old maids all 
talk." 

"You don't mean to tell me that no young fellow comes 
prowling aroimd — " 

"Oh, a young Dutchman or Norwegian once in a while. 
Nobody that coimts. Fact is, we're getting like Boston — four 
women to one man; and when you consider that we're getting 
more particular each year, the outlook is — well, it's dreadful!" 

"It certainly is." 

"Marriage is a failure these days for most of us. We can't 
live on a farm, and can't get a living in the city, and there we 
are." She laid her hand on his arm. "I declare, Howard, 
you're the same boy you used to be. I ain't a bit afraid of you, 
for all your success." 

"And you're the same girl? No, I can't say that. It seems 
to me you've grown more than I have — I don't mean physically, 
I mean mentally," he explained, as he saw her smile in the de- 
fensive way a fleshy girl has, alert to ward off a joke. 

They were in the midst of talk, Howard telling one of his 
funny stories, when a wagon clattered up to the door, and merry 
voices called loudly: 

"Whoa, there, Sampson!" 

"Hullo, the house!" 

Rose looked at her father with a smile in her black eyes 
exactly like his. They went to the door. 

"Hullo! What's wanted?" 

"Grant McLane live here?" 
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"Yup. Right here." 

A moment later there came a laughmg, chattering squad of 
women to the door. Mrs. McLane and Laura stared at each 
other in amazement. Grant went outdoors. 

Rose stood at the door as if she were hostess. 

" Come in, Nettie. Glad to see yeh — glad to see yeh! Mrs. 
McDvaine, come right in! Take a seat. Make yerself to home, 
do! And Mrs. Peavey! Wal, I never! This must be a surprise 
party. Wal, I swan! How many more o' ye air they?" 

All was confusion, merriment, hand-shakings as Rose intro- 
duced them in her roguish way. 

"Folks, this is Mr. Howard McLane of New York. He's 
an actor, but it hain't spoiled him a bit as / can see. How., 
this is Nettie Mcllvaine — Wilson that was." 

Howard shook hands with Nettie, a tall, plain girl with 
prominent teeth. 

"This is Ma Mcllvame." 

"She looks just the same," said Howard, shaking her hand 
and feeling how hard and work-worn it was. 

And so amid bustle, chatter, and invitations "to lay oflf y'r 
things an' stay awhile," the women got disposed about the 
room at last. Those that had rocking-chairs rocked vigorously 
to and fro to hide their embarrassment. They all talked in 
loud voices. \ 

Howard felt nervous imder this furtive scrutiny. He wished 
that his clothes didn't look so confoimdedly dressy. Why 
didn't he have sense enough to go and buy a fifteen-dollar suit 
of diagonals for everyday wear. 

Rose was the life of the party. Her tongue rattled on in the 
most delightful way. 

"It's aU Rose and Bill's doin's," Mrs. Mcllvaine explained. 
"They told us to come over and pick up anybody we sec on 
the road. So we did." 

Howard winced a little at her familiarity of tone. He couldn't 
help it for the life of him. 
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"Well, I wanted to come to-night because I'm going away 
next week, and I wanted to see how he'd act at a surprise-party 
again," Rose explained. 

"Married, I s'pose?" said Mrs. Mcllvaine, abruptly. 

"No, not yet." 

"Good land! Why, y' mus' be thirty-five. How. Must 'a' 
dis'p'inted y'r mam not to have a young 'un to call 'er granny." 

The men came clumping in, talking about haying and horses. 
Some of the older ones Howard knew and greeted, but the 
yoimger ones were mainly too much changed. They were all 
very ill at ease. Most of them were in compromise dress — 
something l)dng between working "rig" and Sunday dress. 
Some of them had on clean shirts and paper collars, and wore 
their Simday coats (thick woollen garments) over rough trousers. 
Most of them crossed their legs at once, and all of them sought 
the wall and leaned back perilously upon the hind legs of their 
chairs, eyeing Howard slowly. 

For the first few minutes the presents were the subjects of 
conversation. The women especially spent a good deal of talk 
upon them. 

Howard foimd himself forced to taking the initiative, so he 
inquired about the crops and about the farms. 

"I see you don't plough the hills as we used to. And reap! 
What a job it used to be. It makes the hills more beautiful to 
have them covered with smooth grass and cattle." 

There was only dead silence to this touching upon the idea 
of beauty. 

"I s'pose it pays reasonably?" 

"Not enough to kill," said one of the younger men. "You 
c'n see that by the houses we live in — that is, most of us. A 
few that came in early an' got land cheap, like Mcllvaine, here 
— he got a lift that the rest of us can't get." 

"I'm a free-trader, myself," said one young fellow, blushing 
and looking away as Howard turned and said cheerily: 

"So'm L" 
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The rest seemed to feel that this was a tabooed subject — a 
subject to be talked out of doors, where a man could prance 
about and yell and do justice to it. 

Grant sat silently in the kitchen doorway, not saying a word, 
not looking at his brother. 

**Well, I don't never use hot vinegar for mine," Mrs. Mc- 
Ilvaine was heard to say. "I jest use hot water, and I rinse 'em 
out good, and set 'em bottom-side up in the sim. I do' know 
but what hot vinegar would be more cleansin'." 

Rose had the yoimger folks in a giggle with a droll telling of a 
joke on herself. 

"How d' y' stop 'em from laffin' ?" 

"I let 'em laugh. Oh, my school is a disgrace — so one 
director says. But I like to see children laugh. It broadens 
their cheeks." 

"Yes, that's all hand-work." Laura was showing the baby's 
Simday clothes. 

" Goodness Peter! How do you find time to do so much? " 

"I take time." 

Howard, being the lion of the evening, tried his best to be 
agreeable. He kept near his mother, because it afforded her 
so much pride and satisfaction, and because he was obliged to 
keep away from Grant, who had begun to talk to the men. 
Howard talked mainly about their affairs, but still was forced 
more and more into telling of his life in the city. As he told of 
the theatre and the concerts, a sudden change fell upon them; 
they grew sober, and he felt deep down in the hearts of these 
people a melancholy which was expressed only illusively with 
little tones or sighs. Their gayety was fitful. 

They were hungry for the world, for life — these young people. 
Discontented, and yet hardly daring to acknowledge it; indeed, 
few of them could have made definite statement of their dis- 
satisfaction. The older people felt it less. They practically 
said, with a sight of pathetic resignation: 

"Well, I don't expect ever to see these things now" 
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A casual observer would have said, "What a pleasant bucolic 
— this Uttle surprise-party of welcome!" But Howard, with 
his native ear and eye, had no such pleasing illusion. He knew 
too well these suggestions of despair and bitterness. He knew 
that, like the smile of the slave, this cheerfulness was self- 
defence; deep down was another imsatisfied ego. 

Seeing Grant talking with a group of men over by the kitchen 
door, he crossed over slowly and stood Ustening. Wesley Cos- 
grove — a tall, raw-boned yoimg fellow with a grave, almost 
tragic face — was sa)dng: 

"Of course I ain't. Who is? A man that's satisfied to Uve 
as we do is a fool." 

"The worst of it is," said Grant, without seeing Howard, 
"a man can't get out of it during his lifetime, and / don't know 
that he'll have any chance in the next — the speculator '11 be 
there ahead of us." 

The rest laughed, but Grant went on grimly: 

"Ten years ago Wess, here, could have got land in Dakota 
pretty easy, but now it's about all a feller's life's worth to try 
it. I tell you things seem shuttin' down on us fellers." 

"Plenty o' land to rent," suggested some one. 

"Yes, in terms that skin a man aUve. More than that, 
farmin' ain't so free a life as it used to be. This cattle-raisin' 
and butter-makin' makes a nigger of a man. Binds him right 
down to the grindstone and he gets nothin' out of it — that's 
what rubs it in. He simply wallers aroimd in the manure for 
somebody else. I'd like to know what a man's life is worth 
who lives as we do? How much higher is it than the Uves the 
niggers used to Uve?" 

These brutally bald words made Howard thrill with emotion 
like* the reading of some great tragic poem. A silence fell on 
the group. 

"That's the God's truth. Grant," said yoimg Cosgrove, after 
a pause. 

"A man like me is helpless," Grant was saying. "Just like 
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a fly in a pan of molasses. There's no escape for him. The 
more he tears aroimd the more Hable he is to rip his legs off." 

"What can lie do?" 

"Nothin'." • 

The men listened in silence. 

"Oh, come, don't talk politics all night!" cried Rose, breaking 
in. " Come, let's have a dance. Where's that fiddle? " 

"Fiddle!" cried Howard, glad of a chance to laugh. "Well, 
now! Bring out that fiddle. Is it Williams? " 

"Yes, pap's old fiddle." 

"0 Gosh! he don't want to hear me play," protested William. 
"He's heard s' many fiddlers." 

"Fiddlers! I've heard a thousand violinists, but not fiddlers. 
Come, give us * Honest John.'" 

William took the fiddle in his work-calloused and crooked 
hands and began tuning it. The group at the kitchen door 
turned to listen, their faces lighting up a little. Rose tried to 
get a "set" on the floor. 

"Oh, good land!" said some. "We're all tuckered out. 
What makes you so anxious?" 

"She wants a chance to dance with the New Yorker." 

"That's it, exactly," Rose admitted. 

"Wal, if you'd churned and mopped and cooked for hayin'. 
hands as I have to-day, you wouldn't be so full o' nonsense." 

"Oh, bother! Life's short. Come, quick, get Bettie out. 
Come, Wess, never mind your hobby-horse." 

By incredible exertion she got a set on the floor, and William 
got the fiddle in time. Howard looked across at Wesley, and 
thought the change in him splendidly dramatic. His face was 
lighted with a timid, deprecating, boyish smile. Rose could 
do anything with him. 

William played some of the old times that had a thousand 
associated memories in Howard's brain, memories of harvest- 
moons, of melon-feasts, and of dear, cold winter nights. As 
he danced, his eyes filled with a tender light. He came closer 
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to them all than he had been able to do before. Grant had gone 
out into the kitchen. 

After two or three sets had been danced, the company took 
seats and could not be stirred again. So Laura and Rose dis- 
appeared for a few moments, and returning, served strawberries 
and cream, which Laura said she "just happened to have in the 
house." 

And then William played again. His fingers, now grown more 
supple, brought out clearer, firmer tones. As he played, silence 
fell on these people. The magic of music sobered every face; 
the women looked older and more careworn, the men slouched 
sullenly in t}j|ir chairs, or leaned back against the wall. 

It seemed to Howard as if the spirit of tragedy had entered 
this house. • Music had always been William's imconscious 
expression of his imsatisfied desires. He was never melancholy 
except when he played. Then his eyes grew sombre, his droop- 
ing face full of shadows. 

He played on slowly, softly, wailing Scotch times and mourn- 
ful Irish love songs. He seemed to find in these melodies, and 
especially in a wild, sweet, low-keyed negro song, some expression 
for his indefinable inner melancholy. 

He played on, forgetful of everybody, his long beard sweeping 
the violin, his toil-worn hands marvellously obedient to his 
will. 

At last he stopped, looked up with a faint, apologetic smile, 
and said with a sigh: 

"Well, folkses, time to go home." 

The going was quiet. Not much laughing. Howard stood 
at the door and said good-night to them all, his heart very 
tender. 

" Come and see us," they said. 

"I will," he replied cordially. "I'll try and get around to 
see everybody, and talk over old times, before I go back." 

After the wagons had driven out of the yard, Howard turned 
and put his arm about bis mother's neck. 
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so, and chewed at it with a smacking sound in just that way. 
I must have gone to the length of scooping up honey with my 
knife-blade." 

The sky was magically beautiful over all this squalor and toil 
and bitterness, from five till seven — a moving hour. Again 
the falling sim streamed in broad banners across the valleys; 
again the blue mist lay far down the Coolly over the river; the 
cattle called. from the hills in the moistening, sonorous air; 
the bells came in a pleasant tangle of soimd; the air pulsed with 
the deepening chorus of katydids and other nocturnal singers. 

Sweet and deep as the very springs of his life was all this to 
the soul of the elder brother; but in the midst of it, the younger 
man, in ill-smelling clothes and great boots that chafed his feet, 
went out to milk the cows, — on whose legs the flies and mos- 
quitoes swarmed, bloated with blood, — to sit by the hot side 
of a cow and be lashed with her tail as she tried frantically to 
keep the savage insects from eating her raw. 

"The poet who writes of milking the cows does it from the 
hammock, looking on," Howard soliloquized, as he watched 
the old man Lewis racing aroimd the filthy yard after one of the 
young heifers that had kicked over the pail in her agony with 
the flies, and was imwilling to stand still and be eaten alive. 

"So, so! you beast!" roared the old man, as he finally cor- 
nered the shrinking, nearly frantic creature. 

" Don't you want to look at the garden? " asked Mrs McLane 
of Howard; and they went out among the vegetables and berries. 

The bees were coming home heavily laden and crawling slowly 
into the hives. The level, red light streamed through the trees, 
blazed along the grass, and Ughted a few old-fashioned flowers 
into red and gold flame. It was beautiful, and Howard looked 
at it through his half -shut eyes as the painters do, and turned 
away with a sigh at the sound of blows where the wet and grimy 
men were assailing the frantic cows. 

"There's Wesley with your tnmk," Mrs. McLane said, 
recalling him to himself. 
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Wesley helped him carry the trunk in, and waved oflf 
thanks. 

"Oh, that's all right," he said; and Howard knew the Western 
man too well to press the matter of pay. 

As he went in an hour later and stood by the trunk, the dull 
ache came back to his heart. How he had failed! It seemed 
like a bitter mockery now to show his gifts. 

Grant had come in from his work, and with his feet released 
from his chafing boots, in his wet shirt and milk-splashed over- 
alls, sat at the kitchen table reading a newspaper which he held 
dose to a small kerosene lamp. He paid no attention to any one. 
His attitude, curiously like his father's, was perfectly definite 
to Howard. It meant that from that time forward there were 
to be no words of any sort between them. It meant that they 
were no longer brothers, not even acquaintances. "How in- 
exorable that face!" thought Howard. 

He turned sick with disgust and despair, and would have 
closed his trunk without showing any of the presents, only for 
the childish expectancy of his mother and Laura. 

"Here's something for you, mother," he said, assimung a 
cheerful voice, as he took a fold of fine silk from the trunk and 
held it up. " All the way from Paris." He laid it on his mother's 
lap and stooped and kissed her, and then turned hastily away 
to hide the tears that came to his own eyes as he saw her keen 
pleasure. 

"And here's a parasol for Laura. I don't know how I came 
to have that in here. And here's General Grant's autobiog- 
raphy for his namesake," he said, with an effort at carelessness, 
and waited to hear Grant rise. 

" Grant, won't you come in? " asked his mother, quaveringly. 

Grant did not reply nor move. Laura took the handsome 
volmnes out and laid them beside him on the table. He simply 
pushed them one side and went on with his reading. 

Again that horrible anger swept hot as flame over Howard. 
He could have cursed him. His hands shook as he handed out 
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other presents to his mother and Laura and the baby. He 
tried to joke. 

"I didn't know how old the baby was, so she'll have to grow 
to some of these things." 

But the pleasure was all gone for him and for the rest. His 
heart swelled almost to a feeling of pain as he looked at his 
mother. There she sat with the presents in her lap. The 
shining silk came too late for her. It threw into appalling relief 
her age, her poverty, her work-weary frame. "My God!" he 
almost cried aloud, "how Uttle it would have taken to Ughten 
herhfe!" 

Upon this moment, when it seemed as if he could endure no 
more, came the smooth voice of William McTurg: 

"HeUo,folkses!" 

"HeUo, Uncle Bill! Come in." 

"That's what we came for," laughed a woman's voice. 

"Is that you. Rose?" asked Laura. 

"It's me — Rose," replied the laughing girl, as she boimced 
into the room and greeted everybody in a breathless sort of way. 

" You don't mean little Rosy? " 

"Big Rosy now," said William. 

Howard looked at the handsome girl and smiled, saying in a 
nasal sort of tone, "Wal, wal! Rosy, how you've growed since 
I saw yeh!" 

"Oh, look at all this purple and fine linen! Am I left out?" 

Rose was a large girl of twenty-five or thereabouts, and was 
called an old maid. She radiated good-nature from every line 
of her buxom self. Her black eyes were full of drollery, and she 
was on the best of terms with Howard at once. She had been a 
teacher, but that did not prevent her from assimiing a homely 
directness of speech. Of course they talked about old friends. 

"Where's Rachel?" Howard inquired. Her smile faded 
away. ^ 

"Shellie married Orrin McDvaine. They're 'way out in 
Dakota. SheUie's havin' a hard row of stumps." 
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There was a Kttle silence. 

"And Tommy?" 

"Gone West. Most all the boys have gone West. That's 
the reason there's so many old maids." 

"You don't mean to say — " 

"I don't need to say — I'm an old maid. Lots of the girls 
are. It don't pay to marry these days. Are you married?" 

"Not ye/." His eyes lighted up again in a hmnorous way. 

"Not yet! That's good! That's the way old maids all 
talk." 

"You don't mean to tell me that no yoimg fellow comes 
prowling aroimd — " 

"Oh, a yoimg Dutchman or Norwegian once in a while. 
Nobody that coimts. Fact is, we're getting like Boston — four 
women to one man; and when you consider that we're getting 
more particular each year, the outlook is — well, it's dreadful!" 

"It certainly is." 

"Marriage is a failure these days for most of us. We can't 
Kve on a farm, and can't get a living in the city, and there we 
are." She laid her hand on his arm. "I declare, Howard, 
you're the same boy you used to be. I ain't a bit afraid of you, 
for all your success." 

"And you're the same girl? No, I can't say that. It seems 
to me you've grown more than I have — I don't mean physically, 
I mean mentally," he explained, as he saw her smile in the de- 
fensive way a fleshy girl has, alert to ward off a joke. 

They were in the midst of talk, Howard telling one of his 
funny stories, when a wagon clattered up to the door, and merry 
voices called loudly: 

"Whoa, there, Sampson!" 

"HuUo, the house!" 

Rose looked at her father with a smile in her black eyes 
exactly like his. They went to the door. 

"HuUo! What's wanted?" 

"Grant McLane live here?" 
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"Yup. Right here." 

A moment later there came a laughing, chattering squad of 
women to the door. Mrs. McLane and Laura stared at each 
other in amazement. Grant went outdoors. 

Rose stood at the door as if she were hostess. 

" Come in, Nettie. Glad to see yeh — glad to see yeh! Mrs. 
Mdlvaine, come right in ! Take a seat. Make yerself to home, 
do I And Mrs. Peavey! Wal, I never! This must be a surprise 
party. Wal, I swan! How many more o' ye air they?*' 

All was confusion, merriment, hand-shakings as Rose intro- 
duced them in her roguish way. 

"Folks, this is Mr. Howard McLane of New York. He's 
an actor, but it hain't spoiled him a bit as / can see. How., 
this is Nettie Mdlvaine — Wilson that was." 

Howard shook hands with Nettie, a tall, plain girl with 
prominent teeth. 

"This is Ma McDvaine." 

"She looks just the same," said Howard, shaking her hand 
and feeling how hard and work-worn it was. 

And so amid bustle, chatter, and invitations "to lay oflf y'r 
things an' stay awhile," the women got disposed about the 
room at last. Those that had rocking-chairs rocked vigorously 
to and fro to hide their embarrassment. They all talked in 
loud voices. \ 

Howard felt nervous imder this furtive scrutiny. He wished 
that his clothes didn't look so confoimdedly dressy. Why 
didn't he have sense enough to go and buy a fifteen-dollar suit 
of diagonals for everyday wear. 

Rose was the life of the party. Her tongue rattled on in the 
most delightful way. 

"It's all Rose and Bill's doin's," Mrs. Mdlvaine explained. 
"They told us to come over and pick up anybody we sec on' 
the road. So we did." 

Howard winced a little at her familiarity of tone. He couldn't 
help it for the life of him. 
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"Well, I wanted to come to-night because I*m going away 
next week, and I wanted to see how he'd act at a surprise-party 
again," Rose explained. 

"Married, I s'pose?" said Mrs. Mcllvaine, abruptly. 

"No, not yet." 

"Good land I Why, y' mus* be thirty-five. How. Must 'a' 
dis'p'inted y'r mam not to have a young 'un to call 'er granny." 

The men came clumping in, talking about haying and horses. 
Some of the older ones Howard knew and greeted, but the 
younger ones were mainly too much changed. They were all 
very ill at ease. Most of them were in compromise dress — 
something l)dng between working "rig" and Simday dress. 
Some of them had on clean shirts and paper collars, and wore 
their Simday coats (thick woollen garments) over rough trousers. 
Most of them crossed their legs at once, and all of them sought 
the wall and leaned back perilously upon the hind legs of their 
chairs, eyeing Howard slowly. 

For the first few minutes the presents were the subjects of 
conversation. The women especially spent a good deal of talk 
upon them. 

Howard foimd himself forced to taking the initiative, so he 
inquired about the crops and about the farms. 

"I see you don't plough the hills as we used to. And reap! 
What a job it used to be. It makes the hills more beautiful to 
have them covered with smooth grass and cattle." 

There was only dead silence to this touching upon the idea 
of beauty. 

"I s'pose it pays reasonably?" 

"Not enough to kill," said one of the yoimger men. "You 
c'n see that by the houses we live in — that is, most of us. A 
few that came in early an' got land cheap, like Mcllvaine, here 
— he got a lift that the rest of us can't get." 

"I'm a free-trader, myself," said one young fellow, blushing 
and looking away as Howard turned and said cheerily: 

"So'm L" 
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The rest seemed to feel that this was a tabooed subject — a 
subject to be talked out of doors, where a man could prance 
about and yell and do justice to it. 

Grant sat silently in the kitchen doorway, not saying a word, 
not looking at his brother. 

"Well, I don't never use hot vinegar for mine," Mrs. Mc- 
Hvaine was heard to say. " I jest use hot water, and I rinse 'em 
out good, and set 'em bottom-side up in the sim. I do' know 
but what hot vinegar wotdd be more cleansin'." 

Rose had the yoimger folks in a giggle with a droll telling of a 
joke on herself. 

"How d' y' stop 'em from laffin' ?" 

"I let 'em laugh. Oh, my school is a disgrace — so one 
director says. But I like to see children laugh. It broadens 
their cheeks." 

"Yes, that's all hand-work." Laura was showing the baby's 
Sunday clothes. 

" Goodness Peter! How do you find time to do so much? " 

"I take time." 

Howard, being the lion of the evening, tried his best to be 
agreeable. He kept near his mother, because it afforded her 
so much pride and satisfaction, and because he was obUged to 
keep away from Grant, who had begun to talk to the men. 
Howard talked mainly about their affairs, but still was forced 
more and more into telling of his life in the city. As he told of 
the theatre and the concerts, a sudden change fell upon them; 
they grew sober, and he felt deep down in the hearts of these 
people a melancholy which was expressed only illusively with 
little tones or sighs. Their gayety was fitful. 

They were himgry for the world, for life — these young people. 
Discontented, and yet hardly daring to acknowledge it; indeed, 
few of them could have made definite statement of their dis- 
satisfaction. The older people felt it less. They practically 
said, with a sight of pathetic resignation: 

"Well, I don't expect ever to see these things now." 
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A casual observer would have said, "What a pleasant bucolic 
— this little surprise-party of welcome!" But Howard, with 
his native ear and eye, had no such pleasing illusion. He knew 
too well these suggestions of despair and bitterness. He knew 
that, like the smile of the slave, this cheerfulness was self- 
defence; deep down was another unsatisfied ego. 

Seeing Grant talking with a group of men over by the kitchen 
door, he crossed over slowly and stood Ustening. Wesley Cos- 
grove — a tall, raw-boned yoimg fellow with a grave, almost 
tragic face — was saying: 

"Of course I ain't. Who is? A man that's satisfied to live 
as we do is a fool." 

"The worst of it is," said Grant, without seeing Howard, 
"a matt can't get out of it during his lifetime, and / don't know 
that he'll have any chance in the next — the speculator 'U be 
there ahead of us." 

The rest laughed, but Grant went on grimly: 

"Ten years ago Wess, here, could have got land in Dakota 
pretty easy, but now it's about all a feller's life's worth to try 
it. I tell you things seem shuttin' down on us fellers." 

"Plenty o' land to rent," suggested some one. 

"Yes, in terms that skin a man alive. More than that, 
farmin' ain't so free a life as it used to be. This cattle-raisin' 
and butter-makin' makes a nigger of a man. Binds him right 
down to the grindstone and he gets nothin' out of it — that's 
what rubs it in. He simply wallers aroimd in the manure for 
somebody else. I'd like to know what a man's life is worth 
who lives as we do? How much higher is it than the lives the 
niggers used to live?" 

These brutally bald words made Howard thrill with emotion 
like* the reading of some great tragic poem. A silence fell on 
the group. 

"That's the God's truth. Grant," said yoimg Cosgrove, after 
a pause. 

"A man like me is helpless," Grant was saying. "Just like 
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a fly in a pan of molasses. There's no escape for him. The 
more he tears aroimd the more liable he is to rip his legs off." 

"What can lie do?" 

"Nothin'." • 

The men listened in silence. 

" Oh, come, don't talk politics all night ! " cried Rose, breaking 
in. " Come, let's have a dance. Where's that fiddle? " 

"Fiddle!" cried Howard, glad of a chance to laugh. "Well, 
now! Bring out that fiddle. Is it Williams?" 

"Yes, pap's old fiddle." 

"O Gosh! he don't want to hear me play," protested William. 
"He's heard s' many fiddlers." 

"Fiddlers! I've heard a thousand violinists, but not fiddlers. 
Come, give us * Honest John.'" 

William took the fiddle in his work-calloused and crooked 
hands and began tuning it. The group at the kitchen door 
turned to listen, their faces lighting up a little. Rose tried to 
get a "set" on the floor. 

"Oh, good land!" said some. "We're all tuckered out. 
What makes you so anxious?" 

"She wants a chance to dance with the New Yorker." 

"That's it, exactly," Rose admitted. 

"Wal, if you'd churned and mopped and cooked for hayin'. 
hands as I have to-day, you wouldn't be so full o' nonsense." 

"Oh, bother! Life's short. Come, quick, get Bettie out. 
Come, Wess, never mind your hobby-horse." 

By incredible exertion she got a set on the floor, and William 
got the fiddle in tune. Howard looked across at Wesley, and 
thought the change in him splendidly dramatic. His face was 
lighted with a timid, deprecating, boyish smile. Rose could 
do anything with him. 

William played some of the old times that had a thousand 
associated memories in Howard's brain, memories of harvest- 
moons, of melon-feasts, and of clear, cold winter nights. As 
he danced, his eyes filled with a tender light. He came closer 
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to them all than he had been able to do bdore. Grant had gone 
out mto the kitchen. 

After two or three sets had been danced, the company took 
seats and could not be stirred again. So Laura and Rose dis- 
appeared for a few moments, and returning, served strawberries 
and cream, which Laura said she "just happened to have in the 
house." 

And then William played again. His fingers, now grown more 
supple, brought out clearer, firmer tones. As he played, silence 
fell on these people. The magic of music sobered every face; 
the women looked older and more careworn, the men slouched 
sullenly in tl||ir chairs, or leaned back against the wall. 

It seemed to Howard as if the spirit of tragedy had entered 
this house. ' Music had always been William's imconscious 
expression of his imsatisfied desires. He was never melancholy 
except when he played. Then his eyes grew sombre, his droop- 
ing face full of shadows. 

He played on slowly, softly, wailing Scotch tunes and mourn- 
ful Irish love songs. He seemed to find in these melodies, and 
especially in a wild, sweet, low-keyed negro song, some expression 
for his indefinable inner melancholy. 

He played on, forgetful of everybody, his long beard sweeping 
the violin, his toil-worn hands marvellously obedient to his 
wiU. 

At last he stopped, looked up with a faint, apologetic smile, 
and said with a sigh: 

"Well, folkses, time to go home." 

The going was quiet. Not much laughing. Howard stood 
at the door and said good-night to them all, his heart very 
tender. 

" Come and see us," they said. 

"I will," he replied cordially. "I'll try and get around to 
see everybody, and talk over old times, before I go back." 

After the wagons had driven out of the yard, Howard turned 
and put his arm about bis mother's neck. 
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"Tired?" 

"A Uttle." 

** Well, now good-night. I'm going for a little stroll." 

His brain was too active to sleep. He kissed his mother 
good-night, and went out into the road, his hat in his hand, the 
cool moist wind on his hair. 

It was very dark, the stars being partly hidden by a thin 
vapor. On each side the hills rose, every line familiar as the 
face of an old friend. A whippoorwill called occasionally from 
the hillside, and the spasmodic jangle of a bell now and then 
told of some cow's battle with the mosquitoes. 

As he walked, he pondered upon the tragedy Ae had redis- 
covered in these people's lives. Out here imder me inexorable 
spaces of the sky, a deep distaste of his own life took possession 
of him. He felt like giving it all up. He thought of the infinite 
tragedy of these lives which the world loves to call peaceful and 
pastoral. His mind went out in the aim to help them. What 
could he do to make life better worth living? Nothing. 

They must Uve and die practically as he saw them to- 
night. 

And yet he knew this was a mood, and that in a few hours the 
love and the habit of life would come back upon him and upon 
them; that he would go back to the city in a few days; that 
these people would live on and make the best of it. 

"/'W make the best of it," he said at last, and his thought 
came back to his mother and Grant. 



IV 

The next day was a rainy day; not a shower, but a steady 
rain — an imusual thing in midsummer in the West. A cold, 
dismal day in the fireless, colorless farmhouses. It came to 
Howard in that peculiar reaction which surely comes during a 
visit of this character, when thought is a weariness, when the 
visitor longs for bis own familiar walls and pictures and books, 
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and longs to meet his friends, feeling at the same time the tragedy 
of life which makes friends nearer and more congenial than 
blood-relations. 

Howard ate his breakfast alone, save Baby and Laura its 
mother going about the room. Baby and mother alike insisted 
on feeding him to death. Already dyspeptic pangs were set- 
ting in. 

"Now ain't there something more I can — " 

"Good heavens! No!" he cried in dismay. "I'm likely 
to die of dyspepsia now. This honey and milk, and these 
delicious hot biscuits — " 

"I'm afraid it ain't much like the breakfasts you have in the 
city." 

"Well, no, it ain't," he confessed. "But this is the kind a 
man needs when he lives in the open air." 

She sat down opposite him, with her elbows on the table, 
her chin in her palm, her eyes full of shadows. 

"I'd like to go to a city once. I never saw a town bigger'n 
La Crosse. I've never seen a play, but I've read of 'em in the 
magazines. It must be wonderful; they say they have wharves 
and real ships coming up to the wharf, and people getting off 
and on. How do they do it?" 

"Oh, that's too long a story to tell. It's a lot of machinery 
and paint and canvas. If I told you how it was done, you 
wouldn't enjoy it so well when you come on and see it." 

"Do you ever expect to see we in New York?" 

"Why, yes. Why not? I expect Grant to come on and 
bring you all some day, especially Tonikins here. Tonikins, 
you hear, sir? I expect you to come on you' forf birfday, sure." 
He tried thus to stop the woman's gloomy confidence. 

" I hate farm-life," she went on with a bitter inflection. " It's 
nothing but fret, fret, and work the whole time, never going any 
place, never seeing anybody but a lot of neighbors just as big 
fools as you are. I spend my time fighting flies and washing 
dishes, and churning. I'm sick of it all." 
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Howard was silent. What could he say to such an indict- 
ment? The ceiling swarmed with flies which the cold rain had 
driven to seek the warmth of the kitchen. The gray ra,in was 
falling with a dreary sound outside, and down the kitchen stove- 
pipe an occasional drop fell on the stove with a hissing, angry 
sound. 

The yoimg wife went on with a deeper note: 

"I lived in La Crosse two years, going to school, and I know 
a little something of what city life is. If I was a man, I bet 
I wouldn't wear my life out on a farm, as Grant does. I'd get 
away and I'd do something. I wouldn't care what, but I'd 
get away." 

There was a certain volcanic energy back of all the woman 
said, that made Howard feel she would make the attempt. She 
did not know that the struggle for a place to stand on this planet 
was eating the heart and soul out of men and women in the 
city, just as in the coimtry. But he could say nothing. If 
he had said in conventional phrase, sitting there in his soft 
clothing, "We must make the best of it all," the woman could 
justly have thrown the dish-doth in his face. He could say 
nothing. 

"I was a fool for ever marrying," she went on, while the baby 
pushed a chair across the room. " I made a decent living teach- 
ing, I was free to come and go, my money was my own. Now 
I'm tied right down to a chum or a dish-pan, I never have a 
cent of my own. He^s growlin' 'round half the time, and there's 
no chance of his ever being different." 

She stopped with a bitter sob in her throat. She forgot she 
was talking to her husband's brother. She was conscious only 
of his sympathy. 

As if a great black cloud had settled down upon him, Howard 
felt it all — the horror, hopelessness, imminent tragedy of it 
all. The glory of nature, the bounty and splendor of the sk.y, 
only made it the more benumbing. He thought of a sentence 
Millet once wrote: 
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"I see very well the aureole of the dandelions, and the sun 
also, far down there behind the hills, flinging his glory upon the 
clouds. But not alone that — I see in the plains the smoke of 
the tired horses at the plough, or, on a stony-hearted spot of 
ground, a back-broken man trying to raise himself upright for 
a moment to breathe. The tragedy is surroimded by glories — 
that is no invention of mine." 

Howard arose abruptly and went back to his little bedroom, 
where he walked up and down the floor till he was calm enough 
to write, and then he sat down and poured it all out to " Dearest 
Margaret," and his first sentence was this: 

"If it were not for you (just to let you know the mood I'm 
in) — if it were not for you, and I had the world in my hands, 
I'd crush it like a puff-ball; evil so predominates, suffering is 
so universal and persistent, happiness so fleeting and so in- 
frequent." 

He wrote on for two hours, and by the time he had sealed 
and directed several letters he felt calmer, but still terribly 
depressed. The rain was still falling, sweeping down from the 
half -seen hills, wreathing the wooded peaks with a gray garment 
of mist, and filling the valley with a- whitish cloud. 

It fell aroimd the house drearily. It ran down into the tubs 
placed to catch it, dripped from the mossy pump, and dnmmied 
on the upturned milk-pails, and upon the brown and yellow 
beehives under the maple trees. The chickens seemed depressed, 
but the irrepressible bluejay screamed amid it all, with the same 
insolent spirit, his plumage untarnished by the wet. The barn- 
yard showed a horrible mixture of mud and mire, through 
which Howard caught glimpses of the men, slumping to and fro 
without more additional protection than a ragged coat and a 
shapeless felt hat. 

In the sitting room where his mother sat sewing there was not 
an ornament, save the etching he had brought. The clock 
stood on a small shelf, its dial so much defaced that one could 
not tell the time of day; and when it struck, it was with notice- 
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ably disproportionate deliberation, as if it wished to correct any 
mistake into which the family might have fallen by reason of its 
illegible dial. 

The paper on the walls showed the first concession of the 
Puritans to the Spirit of Beauty, and was made up of a hetero- 
geneous mixture of flowers of imheard-of shapes and colors, 
arranged in four different ways along the wall. There were no 
books, no music, and only a few newspapers in sight — a bare, 
blank, cold, drab-colored ^shelter from the rain, not a home. 
Nothing cosey, nothing heart-warming; a grim and horrible shed. 

"What are they doing? It can't be they're at work such a 
day as this," Howard said, standing at the window. 

"They find plenty to do, even on rainy days," answered his 
mother. " Grant always has some job to set the men at. It's 
the only way to live." 

"I'll go out and see them." He turned suddenly. "Mother, 
why should Grant treat me so? Have I deserved it?" 

Mrs. McLane sighed in pathetic hopelessness. "I don't 
know, Howard. I've worried about Grant. He gets more an' 
more down-hearted an' gloomy every day. Seems if he'd go 
crazy. He don't care how he looks any more, won't dress up on 
Simday. Days an' days he'll go aroim' not sayin' a word. I 
was in hopes you could help him, Howard." 

"My coming seems to have had an opposite effect. He 
hasn't spoken a word to me, except when he had to, since I 
came. Mother, what do you say to going home with me to 
New York?" 

"Oh, I couldn't do that I" she cried in terror. "I couldn't 
live in a big city — never! " 

"There speaks the truly rural mind," smiled Howard at his 
mother, who was looking up at him through her glasses with a 
pathetic forlomness which sobered him again. "Why, mother, 
you could live in Orange, New Jersey, or out in Connecticut, 
and be just as lonesome as you are here. You wouldn't need to 
live in the city. I could see you then every day or two." 
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"Well, I couldn't leave Grant an' the baby, anyway," she 
replied, not realizmg how one could live in New Jersey and do 
business daily in New York. 

"Well, then, how would you like to go back into the old 
house?" 

The patient hands fell to the lap, the dim eyes fixed in 
searching glance on his face. There was a wistful cry in 
the voice. 

" Oh, Howard ! Do you mean — " 

He came and sat down by her, and put his arm about her and 
hugged her hard. "I mean, you dear, good, patient, work- 
weary old mother, I'm going to buy back the old farm and put 
you in it." 

There was no refuge for her now except in tears, and she put 
up her thin, trembling old hands about his neck, and cried in 
that easy, placid, restful way age has. 

Howard could not speak. His throat ached with remorse 
and pity. He saw his f orgetf ulness of them all once more with- 
out relief, — the black thing it was! 

"There, there, mother, don't cry!" he said, torn with anguish 
by her tears. Measured by man's tearlessness, her weeping 
seemed terrible to him. "I didn't realize how things were going 
here. It was all my fault — or, at least, most of it. Grant's 
letter didn't reach me. I thought you were still on the old farm. 
But no matter; it's all over now. Come, don't cry any more, 
mother dear. I'm going to take care of you now." 

It had been years since the poor, Jonely woman had felt 
such warmth of love. Her sons had been like her husband, 
chary of expressing their affection; and like most Puritan 
families, there was little of caressing among them. Sitting 
there with the rain on the roof and driving through the trees, 
they planned getting back into the old house. Howard's plan 
seemed to her full of splendor and audacity. She began to 
imderstand his power and wealth now, as he put it into concrete 
form before her. 
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"I wish I could eat Thanksgiving dinner there with you," 
he said at last, "but it can't be thought of. However, I'll 
have you all in there before I go home. I'm going out now and 
tell Grant. Now don't worry any more; I'm going to fix it 
all up with him, sure." He gave her a* parting hug. 

Laura advised him not to attempt to get to the bam; but 
as he persisted in going, she hunted up an old rubber coat for 
him. "You'll mire down and spoil your shoes," she said, 
glancing at his neat calf gaiters. 

" Dam the difference ! " he laughed in his old way. " Besides, 
I've got rubbers." 

" Better go roimd by the fence," she advised, as he stepped out 
into the pouring rain. 

How wretchedly familiar it all was I The miry cow-yard, 
with the hollow trampled out around the horse-trough, the 
disconsolate hens standing imder the wagons and sheds, a pig 
wallowing across its sty, and for atmosphere, the desolate, 
falling rain. It was so familiar he felt a pang of the old rebel- 
lious despair which seized him on such days in his boyhood. 

Catching up courage, he stepped out on the grass, opened 
the gate and entered the barn-yard. A narrow ribbon of turf 
ran aroimd the fence, on which he could walk by clinging with 
one hand to the rough boards. In this way he slowly made his 
way aroimd the periphery, and came at last to the open barn- 
door without much harm. 

It was a desolate interior. In the open floor-way Grant, 
seated upon a half-bushel, was mending a harness. The old 
man was holding the trace in his hard brown hands; the boy 
was lying on a wisp of hay. It was a small bam, and poor at 
that. There was a bad smell, as of dead rats, about it, and the 
rain fell through the shingles here and there. To the right, 
and below, the horses stood, looking up with their calm and 
beautiful eyes, in which the whole scene was idealized. 

Grant looked up an instant, and then went on with his 
work. 
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"Did yeh wade through?" grinned Lewis, exposing his 
broken teeth. 

"No, I kinder circumambiated the pond." He sat down on 
the little tool-box near Grant. "Your bam is a good deal like 
that in 'The Arkansaw Traveller.' Needs a new roof, Grant." 
His voice had a pleasant sound, full of the tenderness of the 
scene through which he had just been. "In fact, you need a 
new bam." 

"I need a good many things more'n I'll ever get," Grant re- 
plied shortly. 

"How long did you say you'd been on this farm?" 

"Three years this fall." 

"I don't s'pose you've been able to think of bu)dng — Now 
hold on, Grant," he cried, as Grant threw his head back. "For 
God's sake, don't get mad again! Wait till you see what I'm 
driving at." 

"I don't see what you're drivin' at, and I don't care. All 
I want you to do is to let us alone. That ought to be easy 
enough for you." 

"I tell you, I didn't get your letter. I didn't know you'd 
lost the old farm." Howard was determined not to quarrel. 
"I didn't suppose — " 

"You might 'a' come to see." 

"Well, I'll admit that. All I can say in excuse is that since 
I got to managing plays I've kept looking ahead to making a 
big hit and getting a barrel of money — just as the old miners 
used to hope and watch. Besides, you don't imderstand how 
much pressure there is on me. A hundred different people 
puUing and hauling to have me go here or go there, or do this 
or do that. When it isn't yachting, it's canoeing, or — " 

He stopped. His heart gave a painful throb, and a shiver 
ran through him. Again he saw his life, so rich, so bright, so 
free, set over against the routine life in the little low kitchen, 
the barren sitting room, and this still more horrible bam. Why 
should his brother sit there in wet and grimy .clothing, mending 
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a broken tracci while he enjoyed all the light and civilization 
of the age? 

He looked at Grant's fine figure, his great, strong face; 
recalled his deep, stem, masterful voice. "Am I so much 
superior to him? Have not circimistances made me and 
destroyed him?*' 

"Grant, for God's sake, don't sit there like that! I'll admit 
I've been negligent and careless. I can't imderstand it all my- 
self. But let me do something for you now. I've sent to New 
York for five thousand dollars. I've got terms on the old farm. 
Let me see you all back there once more before I return." 

"I don't want any of your charity." 

"It ain't charity. It's only justice to you." He rose. 
"Come, now, let's get at an understanding. Grant. I can't 
go on this way. I can't go back to New York and leave you 
here like this." 

Grant rose too. "I tell you, I don't ask your help. You 
can't fix this thing up with money. If you've got more brains 'n 
I have, why, it's all right. I ain't got any right to take any- 
thing that I don't earn." 

"But you don't get what you do earn. It ain't your fault. 
I begin to see it now. Being the oldest, I had the best chance. 
I was going to town to school while you were ploughing and 
husking com. Of course I thought you'd be going soon your- 
self. I had three years the start of you. If you'd been in my 
place, you might have met a man like Cook, you might have 
gone to New York, and have been where I am." 
Well, it can't be helped now. So drop it." 
But it must be helped!" Howard said, pacing about, his 
hands in his coat-pockets. Grant had stopped work, and was 
gloomily looking out of the door at a pig nosing in the mud for 
stray grains of wheat at the granary door. The old man and 
the boy quietly withdrew. 

"Good God! I see it all now," Howard burst out in an 
impassioned tone. "I went ahead with my education, got my 
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start in life, then father died, and you took up his burdens. 
Circumstances made me and crushed you. That's all there is 
about that. Luck made me and cheated you. It ain't right.'' 

His voice faltered. Both men were now obUvious of their 
companions and of the scene. Both were thinking of the days 
when they both planned great things in the way of education, 
two ambitious, dreamful boys. 

**I used to think of you. Grant, when I pulled out Monday 
morning in my best suit — cost fifteen dollars in those daj^." 
He smiled a little at the recollection. "While you in overalls 
and an old *wammus' were going out into the field* to plough, 
or husk com in the mud. It made me feel uneasy, but, as I 
said, I kept sa)dng to myself, * His tum'll come in a year or two.' 
But it didn't." 

His voice choked. He walked to the door, stood a moment, 
came back. His eyes were full of tears. 

"I tell you, old man, many a time in my boarding-house 
down to the city, when I thought of the jolly times I was having, 
my heart hurt me. But I said, 'It's no use to cry. Better go 
on and do the best you can, and then help them afterward. 
There'll only be one more miserable member of the family if 
you stay at home.' Besides, it seemed right to me to have 
first chance. But I never thought you'd be shut off. Grant. 
If I had, I never would have gone on. Come, old man, I want 
you to believe that." His voice was very tender now and almost 
humble. 

"I don't know as I blame you for that, How.," said Grant, 
slowly. It was the first time he had called Howard by his 
boyish nickname. His voice was softer, too, and higher in key. 
But he looked steadily away. 

"I went to New York. People liked my work. I was very 
successful. Grant; more successful than you realize. I could 
have helped you at any time. There's no use lying about it. 
And I ought to have done it; but some way — it's no excuse, 
I don't mean it for an excuse, only an explanation — some way 
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I got in with the boys. I don't mean I was a drinker and all 
that. But I bought pictures and kept a horse and a yacht, and 
of course I had to pay my share of all expeditions, and — oh, 
what's the use!" 

He broke off, turned, and threw his open palms out toward 
his brother, as if throwing aside the last attempt at an excuse. 

^'I did neglect you, and it's a damned shame 1 and I ask 
your forgiveness. Come, old man!" 

He held out his hand, and Grant slowly approached and took 
it. There was a little silence. Then Howard went on, his 
voice trembling, the tears on his face. 

"I want you to let me help you, old man. That's the way 
to forgive me. Will you?" 

"Yes, if you can help me." 

Howard squeezed his hand. "That's all right, old man. 
Now you make me a boy again. Course I can help you. I've 
got ten — " 

"I don't mean that. How." Grant's voice was very grave. 
"Money can't give me a chance now." 

"What do you mean?" 

"I mean life ain't worth very much to me. I'm too old to 
take a new start. I'm a dead failure. I've come to the con- 
clusion that life's a failure for ninety-nine per cent of us. You 
can't help me now. It's too late." 

The two men stood there, face to face, hands clasped, the one 
fair-skinned, full-lipped, handsome in his neat suit; the other 
tragic, sombre in his softened mood, his large, long, rugged 
Scotch face bronzed with sim and scarred with wrinkles that 
had histories, like sabre-cuts on a veteran, the record of his 
battles. 
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WILL 0' THE MILLi 
Robert Louis Stevenson 

I 

THE PLAIN AND THE STARS 

The Mill where Will lived with his adopted parents stood 
in a falling valley between pinewoods and great moiintains. 
Above, hill after hill soared upwards until they soared out of 
the depth of the hardiest timber, and stood naked against the 
sky. Some way up, a long gray village lay like a seam or a 
rag of vapor on a wooded hillside; and when the wind was 
favorable, the sound of the church bells would drop down, thin 
and silvery, to Will. Below, the valley grew ever steeper and 
steeper, and at the same time widened out on either hand; 
and from an eminence beside the mill it was possible to see its 
whole length and away beyond it over a wide plain, where the 
river turned and shone, and moved on from city to city on its 
vo)^ge towards the sea. It chanced that over this valley there 
lay a pass into a neighboring kingdom; so that, quiet and rural 
as it was, the road that ran along beside the river was a high 
thoroughfare between two splendid and powerful societies. All 
through the siunmer, traveling-carriages came crawling up, or 
went plunging briskly downwards past the mill; and as it hap- 
pened that the other side was very much easier of ascent, the 
path was not much frequented, except by people going in one 
direction; and of all the carriages that Will saw go by, five- 
sixths were plunging briskly downwards and only one-sixth 
crawling up. Much more was this the case with foot-passengers. 
All the light-footed tourists, all the peddlers laden with strange 

^ Reprinted from the Biographical Edition of the Complete Works of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, with the consent of the publishers, Charies Soibner's Sons. 
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wares, were tending downward like the river that accompanied 
their path. Nor was this all; for when Will was yet a child 
a disastrous war arose over a great part of the world. The 
newspapers were full of defeats and victories, the earth rang 
with cavalry hoofs, and often for days together and for miles 
around the coil of battle terrified good people from their labors 
in the field. Of all this, nothing was heard for a long time in 
the valley; but at last one of the conunanders pushed an army 
over the pass by forced marches, and for three days horse and 
foot, cannon and tumbril, dnmi and standard, kept pouring 
downward past the mill. All day the child stood and watched 
them on their passage — the rhythmical stride, the pale, im- 
shaven faces tanned about the eyes, the discolored regimentals 
and the tattered flags, filled him with a sense of weariness, pity, 
and wonder; and aU night long, after he was in bed, he could 
hear the cannon pounding and the feet trampling, and the 
great armament sweeping onward and downward past the mill. 
No one in the valley ever heard the fate of the expedition, for 
they lay out of the way of gossip in those troublous times; but 
Will saw one thing plainly, that not a man returned. Whither 
had they all gone? Whither went all the tourists and peddlers 
with strange wares? whither all the brisk barouches with ser- 
vant in the dicky? whither the water of the stream, ever cours- 
ing downward and ever renewed from above? Even the wind 
blew of tener down the valley, and carried the dead leaves along 
with it in the fall. It seemed like a great conspiracy of things 
animate and inanimate; they all went downward, fleetly and 
gaily downward, and only he, it seemed, remained behind, like 
a stock upon the wayside. It sometimes made him glad when 
he noticed how the fishes kept their heads up stream. They, at 
least, stood faithfully by him, while all else were posting down- 
ward to the unknown world. 

One evening he asked the miller where the river went. 

"It goes down the valley," answered he, "and turns a power 
of mills — six score mills, they say, from here to Unterdeck — 
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and is none the wearier after all. And then it goes out into the 
lowlands, and waters the great com country, and runs through 
a sight of fine cities (so they say) where kings live all alone in 
great palaces, with a sentry walking up and down before the 
door. And it goes under bridges with stone men upon them, 
looking down and smiling so curious at the water, and living 
folks leaning their elbows on the wall and looking over, too. 
And then it goes on and on, and down through marshes and 
sands, until at last it falls into the sea, where the ships are that 
bring parrots and tobacco from the Indies. Ay, it has a long 
trot before it as it goes singing over our weir, bless its heart!" 

"And what is the sea?" asked Will. 

"The sea!" cried the miller. "Lord help us all, it is the 
greatest thing God made! That is where all the water in the 
world nms down into a great salt lake. There it lies, as flat 
as my hand and as innocent-like as a child; but they do say 
when the wind blows it gets up into water-mountains bigger 
than any of ours, and swallows down great ships bigger than our 
mill, and makes such a roaring that you can hear it miles away 
upon the land. There are great fish in it five times bigger than 
a bull, and one old serpent as long as our river and as old as all 
the world, with whiskers like a man, and a crown of silver on 
her head." 

Will thought he had never heard anything like this, and he 
kept on asking question after question about the world that lay 
away down the river, with all its perils and marvels, until the 
old miller became quite interested himself, and at last took him 
by the hand and led him to the hilltop that overlooks the valley 
and the plain. The sun was near setting, and hung low down 
in a cloudless sky. Everything was defined and glorified in 
golden light. Will had never seen so great an expanse of country 
in his life ; he stood and gazed with all his eyes. He could see 
the cities, and the woods and fields, and the bright curves of 
the river, and far away to where the rim of the plain trenched 
along the shining heavens. An over-mastering emotion seized 
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upon the boy, soul and body; his heart beat so thickly that he 
could not breathe; the scene swam before his eyes; the sun 
seemed to wheel round and round, and throw off, as it turned, 
strange shapes which disappeared with the rapidity of thought, 
and were succeeded by others. Will covered his face with his 
hands, and burst into a violent fit of tears; and the poor miller, 
sadly disappointed and perplexed, saw nothing better for it 
than to take him up in his arms and carry him home in silence. 

From that day forward Will was full of new hopes and long- 
ings. Something kept tugging at his heart-strings; the running 
water carried his desires along with it as he dreamed over its 
fleeting surface; the wind, as it ran over innimierable tree-tops, 
hailed him with encouraging words; branches beckoned down- 
ward; the open road, as it shouldered round the angles and 
went turning and vanishing fast and faster down the valley, 
tortured him with its solicitations. He spent long whiles on 
the eminence, looking down the rivershed and abroad on the 
flat lowlands, and watched the clouds that traveled forth upon 
the sluggish wind and trailed their purple shadows on the plain; 
or he would linger by the wayside, and follow the carriages with 
his eyes as they rattled downward by the river. It did not 
matter what it was; everything that went that way, were it 
cloud or carriage, bird or brown water in the stream, he felt his 
heart flow out after it in an ecstasy of longing. 

We are told by men of science that all the ventures of mar- 
iners on the sea, all that counter-marching of tribes and races 
that confounds old history with its dust and rumor, sprang 
from nothing more abstruse than the laws of supply and demand, 
and a certain natural instinct for cheap rations. To anyone 
thi n king deeply, this will seem a dull and pitiful explanation. 
The tribes that came swarming out of the North and East, if 
they were indeed pressed onward from behind by others, were 
drawn at the same time by the magnetic influence of the South 
and West. The fame of other lands had reached them; the 
name of the eternal city rang in their ears; they were not colo- 
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nists, but pilgrims; they traveled towards wine and gold and 
sunshine, but their hearts were set on something higher. That 
divine unrest, that old stinging trouble of humanity that makes 
all high achievements and all miserable failure, the same that 
spread wings with Icarus, the same that sent Columbus into 
the desolate Atlantic, inspired and supported these barbarians 
on their perilous march. There is one legend which profoundly 
represents their spirit, of how a flying party of these wanderers 
encoimtered a very old man shod with iron. The old man 
asked them whither they were going; and they answered with 
one voice: "To the Eternal City!" He looked upon them 
gravely. "I have sought it," he said, "over the most part of 
the world. Three such pairs as I now carry on my feet have I 
worn out upon this pilgrimage, and now the fourth is growing 
slender underneath my steps. And all this while I have not 
found the city." And he turned and went his own way alone, 
leaving them astonished- 

And yet this would scarcely parallel the intensity of Will's 
feeling for the plain. If he could only go far enough out there, 
he felt as if his eyesight would be purged and clarified, as if his 
hearing would grow more delicate, and his very breath would 
come and go with luxury. He was transplanted and withering 
where he was; he lay in a strange country and was sick for home. 
Bit by bit, he pieced together broken notions of the world below: 
of the river, ever moving and growing until it sailed forth into 
the majestic ocean; of the cities, full of brisk and beautiful 
people, playing fountains, bands of music and marble palaces, 
and lighted up at night from end to end with artificial stars of 
gold; of the great churches, wise imiversities, brave armies, and 
untold money lying stored in vaults; of the high-flying vice 
that moved in the sunshine, and the stealth and swiftness of 
midnight murder. I have said he was sick as if for home: 
the figure halts. He was like some one lying in twiUt, formless 
pre-existence, and stretching out his hands lovingly towards 
many-colored, many-sounding life. It was no wonder he was 
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unhappy, he would go and tell the fish: they were made for 
their life, wished for no more than worms and running water, 
and a hole below a falling bank; but he was differently de- 
signed, full of desires and aspirations, itching at the fingers, 
lusting with the eyes, whom the whole variegated world could 
not satisfy with aspects. The true life, the true bright sun- 
shine, lay far out upon the plain. And O! to see this simlight 
once before he died! to move with a jocund spirit in a golden 
land! to hear the trained singers and sweet church bells, and 
see the holiday gardens! "And O fish!" he would cry, "if you 
would only turn your noses down stream, you could swim so 
easily into the fabled waters and see the vast ships passing 
over your heads like clouds, and hear the great water-hills 
making music over you all day long!" But the fish kept look- 
ing patiently in their own direction, until Will hardly knew 
whether to laugh or cry. 

Hitherto the traffic on the road had passed by Will, like some- 
thing seen in a picture; he had perhaps exchanged salutations 
with a tourist, or caught sight of an old gentleman in a traveling 
cap at a carriage window; but for the most part it had been a 
mere symbol, which he contemplated from apart and with some- 
thing of a superstitious feeling. A time came at last when this 
was to be changed. The miller, who was a greedy man in his 
way, and never forewent an opportimity of honest profit, turned 
the mill-house into a little wayside inn, and, several pieces of 
good fortime falling in opportunely, built stables and got the 
position of postmaster on the road. It now became Will's duty 
to wait upon people, as they sat to break their fasts in the little 
arbor at the top of the mill garden; and you may be sure that 
he kept his ears open, and learned many new things about the 
outside world as he brought the omelette or the wine. Nay, 
he would often get into conversation with single guests, and by 
adroit questions and polite attention, not only gratify his own 
curiosity, but win the goodwill of the travelers. Many compli- 
mented the old couple on their serving-boy; and a professor 
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was eager to take him away with him, and have him properly 
educated in the plain. The miller and his wife were mightily 
astonished and even more pleased. They thought it a very good 
thing that they should have opened their inn. "You see," the 
old man would remark, "he has a kind of talent for a publican; 
he never would have made anything else! " And so life wagged 
on in the valley, with high satisfaction to all concerned but Will. 
Every carriage that left the inn door seemed to take a part of 
him away with it; and when people jestingly offered him a lift, 
he could with difficulty command his emotion. Night after 
night he would dream that he was awakened by flustered ser- 
vants, and that a splendid equipage waited at the door to carry 
him down into the plain; night after night; until the dream, 
which had seemed all jollity to him at first, began to take on a 
color of gravity, and the nocturnal smnmons and waiting equi- 
page occupied a place in his mind as something to be both feared 
and hoped for. 

One day, when Will was about sixteen, a fat yoimg man arrived 
at simset to pass the night. He was a contented-looking fellow, 
with a jolly eye, and carried a knapsack. While dinner was 
preparing, he sat in the arbor to read a book; but as soon as he 
had begun to observe Will, the book was laid aside; he was 
plainly one of those who prefer living people to people made of 
ink and paper. Will, on his part, although he had not been much 
interested in the stranger at first sight, soon began to take a great 
deal of pleasure in his talk, which was full of good nature and 
good sense, and at last conceived a great respect for his character 
and wisdom. 

They sat far into the night; and about two in the morning 
Will opened his heart to the yoimg man, and told him how he 
longed to leave the valley and what bright hopes he had con- 
nected with the cities of the plain. The yoimg man whistled, 
and then broke into a smile. 

"My young friend," he remarked, "you are a very curious 
little fellow, to be sure, and wish a great many things which you 
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will never get. Why, you would feel quite ashamed if you knew 
how the little fellows in these fairy cities of yours are all after 
the same sort of nonsense, and keep breaking their hearts to 
get up into the mountains. And let me tell you, those who go 
down into the plains are a very short while there before they wish 
themselves heartily back again. The air is not so light, nor so 
pure; nor is the sun any brighter. As for the beautiful men and 
women, you would see many of them in rags and many of them 
deformed with horrible disorders; and a city is so hard a place 
for people who are poor and sensitive that many choose to die 
by their own hand.'* 

"You must think me very simple," answered Will. "Al- 
though I have never been out of this valley, believe me, I have 
used my eyes. I know how one thing lives on another; for 
instance, how the fish hangs in the eddy to catch his fellows; 
and the shepherd, who makes so pretty a pictiure carrying home 
the lamb, is only carrying it home for dinner. I do not expect 
to find all things right in yoiu: cities. That is not what troubles 
me; it might have been that once upon a time; but although I 
live here always, I have asked many questions and learned a 
great deal in these last years, and certainly enough to ciure me 
of my old fancies. But you would not have me die like a dog 
and not see all that is to be seen, and do all that a man can do, 
let it be good or evil? you would not have me spend all my 
da)rs between this road here and the river, and not so much as 
make a motion to be up and live my Ufe? — I would rather die 
out of hand," he cried, " than linger on as I am doing." 

"Thousands of people," said the young man, "Uve and die 
like you, and are none the less happy." 

"Ah!" said Will, "if there are thousands who would like, 
why should not one of them have my place? " 

It was quite dark; there was a hanging lamp in the arbor 
which lit up the table and the faces of the speakers; and along 
the arch, the leaves upon the trellis stood out illuminated against 
the night sky, a pattern of transparent green upon a dusky 
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purple. The fat young man rose, and, taking Will by the arm, 
led him out under the open heavens. 

"Did you ever look at the stars?" he asked, pointing up- 
wards. 

"Often and often," answered Will. 

"And do you know what they are?" 

"I have fancied many things." 

"They are worlds like ours," said the young man. "Some of 
them less; many of them a million times greater; and some of 
the least sparkles that you see are not only w:orlds, but whole 
clusters of worlds turning about each other in the midst of 
space. We do not know what there may be in any of them; 
perhaps the answer to all our difficulties or the cure of all our 
sufferings: and yet we can never reach them; not all the skill of 
the craftiest of men can fit out a ship for the nearest of these our 
neighbors, nor would the life of the most aged suffice for such a 
journey. When a great battle has been lost or a dear friend is 
dead, when we are hipped or in high spirits, there they are un- 
weariedly shining overhead. We may stand down here a whole 
army of us together, and shout until we break our hearts, and 
not a whisper reaches them. We may climb the highest moun- 
tain, and we are no nearer them. All we can do is to stand down 
here in the garden and take off our hats; the starshine Ughts 
upon our heads, and where mine is a little bald, I dare say you 
can see it glisten in the darkness. The mountain and the mouse. 
That is like to be all we shall ever have to do with Arcturus or 
Aldebaran. Can you apply a parable?" he added, laying his 
hand upon Will's shoulder. "It is not the same thing as a 
reason, but usually vastly more convincing." 

Will hung his head a little, and then raised it once more to 
heaven. The stars seemed to expand and emit a sharper bril- 
liancy; and as he kept turning his eyes higher and higher, they 
seemed to increase in multitude under his gaze. 

"I see," he said, turning to the young man. "We are in a 
rat-trap." 
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" Something of that size. Did you ever see a squirrel turning 
in a cage? and another squirrel sitting philosophically over his 
nuts? I needn't ask you which of them looked more of a fool." 

n 

THE PARSON'S MARJORY 

After some years the old people died, both in one winter, 
very carefully tended by their adopted son, and very quietly 
mourned when they were gone. People who had heard of his 
roving fancies supposed he would hasten to sell the property, 
and go down the river to push his fortunes. But there was 
never any sign of such an intention on the part of Will. On 
the contrary, he had the inn set on a better footing, and hired a 
couple of servants to assist him in canying it on; and there he 
settled down, a kind, talkative, inscrutable young man, six feet 
three in his stockings, with an iron constitution and a friendly 
voice. He soon began to take rank in the district as a bit of 
an oddity: it was not much to be wondered at from the first, 
for he was always full of notions, and kept calling the plainest 
conmion-sense in question; but what most raised the report 
upon him was the odd circumstance of his courtship with the 
parson's Marjory. 

The parson's Marjory was a lass about nineteen, when Will 
would be about thirty; well enough looking, and much better 
educated than any other girl in that part of the country, as be- 
came her parentage. She held her head very high, and had 
already refused several offers of marriage with a grand air, which 
had got her hard names among the neighbors. For all that she 
was a good girl, and one that would have made any man well 
contented. 

Will had never seen much of her; for although the church and 
parsonage were only two miles from his own door, he was never 
known to go there but on Sundays. It chanced, however, that 
the parsonage fell into disrepair, and had to be dismantled; and 
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the parson and his daughter took lodgings for a month or so, on 
very much reduced terms, at Will's inn. Now, what with the 
inn, and the mill, and the old miller's savings, our friend was a 
man of substance; and besides that, he had a name for good 
temper and shrewdness, which make a capital portion in mar- 
riage; and so it was currently gossiped, among their well- 
wishers, that the parson and his daughter had not chosen their 
temporary lodging with their eyes shut. Will was about the 
last man in the world to be cajoled or frightened into marriage. 
You had only to look into his eyes, limpid and still like pools of 
water, and yet with a sort of clear hght that seemed to come 
from within, and you would understand at once that here was 
one who knew his own mind, and would stand to it inmiovably. 
Marjory herself was no weakling by her looks, with strong, steady 
eyes and a resolute and quiet bearing. It might be a question 
whether she was not Will's match in steadfastness, after all, or 
which of them would rule the roast in marriage. But Marjory 
had never given it a thought, and accompanied her father with 
the most unshaken innocence and unconcern. 

The season was still so early that Will's customers were few 
and far between; but the lilacs were already flowering, and the 
weather was so mild that the party took dinner under the trellis, 
with the noise of the river in their ears and the woods ringing 
about them with the songs of birds. Will soon began to take a 
particular pleasure in these dinners. The parson was rather a 
dull companion, with a habit of dozing at table; but nothing 
rude or cruel ever fell from his lips. And as for the parson's 
daughter, she suited her surroundings with the best grace 
imaginable; and whatever she said seemed so pat and pretty 
that Will conceived a great idea of her talents. 

He could see her face, as she leaned forward, against a back- 
ground of rising pinewoods; her eyes shone peaceably; the light 
lay around her hair like a kerchief; something that was hardly 
a smile rippled her pale cheeks, and Will could not contain him- 
self from gazing on her in an agreeable dismay. She looked. 
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even in her quietest moments, so complete in herself, and so quick 
with life down to her finger tips and the very skirts of her dress, 
that the remainder of created things became no more than a 
blot by comparison; and if Will glanced away from her to her 
surroundings, the trees looked inanimate and senseless, the clouds 
hung in heaven like dead things, and even the mountain tops were 
disenchanted. The whole valley could not compare in looks 
with this one girl. 

Will was always observant in the society of his fellow- 
creatiures: but his observation became almost painfully eager 
in the case of Marjory. He Ustened to all she uttered, and read 
her eyes, at the same time, for the unspoken commentary. 
Many kind, simple, and sincere speeches found an echo in his 
heart. He became conscious of a soul beautifully poised upon 
itself, nothing doubting, nothing desiring, clothed in peace. It 
was not possible to separate her thoughts from her appearance. 
The turn of her wrist, the still sound of her voice, the light in 
her eyes, the lines of her body, fell in tune with her grave and 
gentle words, like the accompaniment that sustains and har- 
monizes the voice of the singer. Her influence was one thing, 
not to be divided or discussed, only to be felt with gratitude and 
joy. To Will, her presence recalled something of his childhood, 
and the thought of her took its place in his mind beside that of 
dawn, of running water, and of the earliest violets and lilacs. 
It is the property of things seen for the first time, or for the first 
time after long, like the flowers in spring, to reawaken in us the 
sharp edge of sense and that impression of mystic strangeness 
which otherwise passes out of life with the coming of years; 
but the sight of a loved face is what renews a man's character 
from the fountain upwards. 

One day after dinner Will took a stroll among the firs; a 
grave beatitude possessed him from top to toe, and he kept 
smiling to himself and the landscape as he went. The river ran 
between the stepping-stones with a pretty wimple; a bird sang 
loudly in the wood; the hilltops looked immeasurably high, and 
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as he glanced at them from time to time seemed to contemplate 
his movements with a beneficent but awful curiosity. His way 
took him to the eminence which overiooked the plain; and there 
he sat down upon a stone, and fell into deep and pleasant 
thought. The plain, lay abroad with its cities and silver river; 
everything was asleep, except a great eddy of birds which kept 
rising and falling and going round and roimd in the blue air. 
He repeated Marjory's name aloud, and the soimd of it gratified 
his ear. He shut his eyes, and her image sprang up before him, 
quietly limiinous and attended with good thoughts. The river 
might run forever; the birds fly higher and higher till they 
touched the stars. He saw it was empty bustle after all; for 
here, without stirring a foot, waiting patiently in his own narrow 
valley, he also had attained the better sunUght. 

The next day Will made a sort of declaration across the 
dinner-table, while the parson was filling his pipe. 

"Miss Marjory," he said, "I never knew anyone I liked so 
well as you. I am mostly a cold, imkindly sort of man; not 
from want of heart, but out of strangeness in my way of think- 
ing; and people seem far away from me. 'Tis as if there were a 
circle round me, which kept everyone out but you; I can hear 
the others talking and laughing; but you come quite close. 
Maybe, this is disagreeable to you?" he asked. 

Marjory made no answer. 

"Speak up, girl," said the parson. 

"Nay, now," returned Will, "I wouldn't press her, parson. 
I feel tongue-tied myself, who am not used to it; and she's a 
woman, and little more than a child, when all is said. But for 
my part, as far as I can understand what people mean by it, I 
fancy I must be what they call in love. I do not wish to be held 
as committing m)rself ; for I may be wrong; but that is how I 
believe things are with me. And if Miss Marjory should feel 
any otherwise on her part, mayhap she would be so kind as shake 
her head." 

Marjory was silent, and gave no sign that she had heard. 
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"How is that, parson?" asked WilL 

"The girl must speak," replied the parson, laying down his 
pipe. "Here's our neighbor who says he loves you, Madge. 
Do you love him, ay or no? " 

"I think I do," said Marjory, faintly. 

"Well then, that's all that could be wished!" cried Will, 
heartily. And he took her hand across the table, and held it a 
moment in both of his with great satisfaction. 

"You must marry," observed the parson, replacing his pipe 
in his mouth. 

"Is that the right thing to do, think you? " demanded Will. 

"It is indispensable," said the parson. 

"Very well," replied the wooer. 

Two or three days passed away with great delight to Will, 
although a bystander might scarce have found it out. He 
continued to take his meals opposite Marjory, and to talk with 
her and gaze upon her in her father's presence; but he made 
no attempt to see her alone, nor in any other way changed his 
conduct towards her from what it had been since the beginning. 
Perhaps the girl was a little disappointed, and perhaps not 
unjustly; and yet if it had been enough to be always in the 
thought of another person, and so pervade and alter his whole 
life, she might have been thoroughly contented. For she was 
never out of Will's mind for an instant. He lay over the stream, 
and watched the dust of the eddy, and the poised fish, and strain- 
ing weeds; he wandered out alone into the purple even, with 
all the blackbirds piping roimd him in the wood; he rose early 
in the morning, and saw the sky turn from gray to gold, and the 
light leap upon the hill-tops; and all the while he kept wondering 
if he had never seen such things before, or how it was that they 
should look so different now. The sound of his own mill-wheel, 
or of the wind among the trees, confoimded and charmed his 
heart. The most enchanting thoughts presented themselves 
imbidden in his mind. 

He was so happy that he could not sleep at night, and so rest- 
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less that he could hardly mt still out of her company. And yet 
it seemed as if he avoided her rather than sought her out. 

One day, as he was coming home from a ramble, Will found 
Marjory in the garden picking flowers, and as he came up with 
her, slackened his pace and continued walking by her side. 

"You like flowers?" he said. 

"Indeed I love them dedrly," she replied. "Do you?" 

"Why, no," said he, "not so much. They are a very small 
affair, when all is done. I can fancy people caring for them 
greatly, but not doing as you are just now." 

"How?" she ^sked, pausing and looking up at him. 

"Plucking them," said he. "They are a deal better off where 
they are, and look a deal prettier, if you go to that." 

"I wish to have them for my own," she answered, "to carry 
them near my heart, and keep them in my room. They tempt 
me when they grow here; they seem to say, *Come and do 
something with us; ' but once I have cut them and put them by, 
the charm is laid, and I can look at them with quite an easy 
heart." 

"You wish to possess them," replied Will, "in order to think 
no more about them. It's a bit like killing the goose with the 
golden eggs. It's a bit like what I wished to do when I was a 
boy. Because I had a fancy for looking out over the plain, I 
wished to go down there — where I couldn't look out over it 
any longer. Was not that fine reasoning? Dear, dear, if they 
only thought of it, all the world would do like me; and you 
would let your flowers alone, just as I stay Up here in the 
mountains." 

Suddenly he broke off sharp. "By the Lord!" he aijed. 
And when she asked him what was wrong, he turned the question 
off, and walked away into the house with rather a humorous 
expression of face. 

He was silent at table; and after the night had fallen and the 
stars had come out overhead, he walked up and down for hours 
in the courtyard and garden with an uneven pace. There was 
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Still a light in the window of Marjory^ room: one little oblong 
patch of orange in a world of dark blue hills and silver starlight. 
Will's mind ran a great deal on the window; but his thoughts 
were not very lover-like. "There she is in her room/' he 
thought, "and there are the stars overhead — a blessing upon 
both! " Both were good influences in his life; both soothed and 
braced him in his profound contentment with the world. And 
what more should he desire with either? The fat young man 
and his councils were so present to his mind, that he threw back 
his head, and, putting his hands before his mouth, shouted aloud 
to the populous heavens. Whether from th6' position of his 
head or the sudden strain of the exertion, he seemed to see a 
momentary shock among the stars, and a diffusion of frosty 
light pass from one to another along the sky. At the same 
instant, a comer of the blind was lifted and lowered again at 
once. He laughed a loud ho-ho! "One and another!" thought 
Will. "The stars tremble and the blind goes up. Why, before 
Heaven, what a great magician I must be! Now if I were only 
a fool, should not I be in a pretty way? " And he went off to 
bed, chuckling to himself: "K I were only a fool!" 

The next morning, pretty early, he saw her once more in the 
garden, and sought her out. 

"I have been thinking about getting married," he began 
abruptly; "and after having turned it all over, I have made up 
my mind it's not worth while." 

She turned upon him for a single moment; but his radiant, 
kindly appearance would, under the circumstances, have dis- 
concerted an angel, and she looked down again upon the jg-ound 
in silence. He could not see her tremble. 

"I hope you don't mind," he went on, a little taken aback. 
**You ought not. I have turned it all over, and upon my soul 
there's nothing in it. We should never be one whit nearer than 
we are just now, and, if I am a wise man, nothing like so happy." 

"It is unnecessary to go roimd about with me," she said. "I 
very well remember that you refused to commit yourself; and 
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now that I see you were mistaken, and in reality have never 
cared for me, I can only feel sad that I have been so far misled/' 

"I ask your pardon," said Will stoutly; "you do not imder- 
stand my meaning. As to whether I have ever loved you or 
not, I must leave that to others. But for one thing, my feeling 
is not changed; and for another, you may make it your boast 
that you have made my whole life and character something 
different from what they were. I mean what I say; no less. I 
do not think getting married is worth while. I would rather 
you went on hving with yoiu* father, so that I could walk over 
and see you once, or maybe twice a week, as people go to church, 
and then we should both be all the happier between whiles. 
That's my notion. But 1*11 marry you if you will," he added. 

"Do you know that you are insulting me?" she broke out. 

"Not I, Marjory," said he; "if there is anything in a clear 
conscience, not I. I ofifer all my heart's best affection; you can 
take it or want it, though I suspect it's beyond either your 
power or mine to change what has once been done, and set me 
fancy-free. I'll marry you if you like; but I tell you again and 
again, it's not worth while, and we had best stay friends. 
Though I am a quiet man I have noticed a heap of things in 
my Ufe. Trust in me, and take things as I propose; or, if you 
don't like that, say the word, and I'll marry you out of hand." 

There was a considerable pause, and Will, who began to feel 
uneasy, began to grow angry in consequence. 

"It seems you are too proud to say your mind," he said. 
"Believe me that's a pity. A clean shrift makes simple living. 
Can a man be more downright or honorable to a woman than I 
have been? I have said my say, and given you your choice. 
Do you want me to marry you? or will you take my friendship, 
as I think best? or have you had enough of me for good? Speak 
out for the dear God's sake! You know your father told you a 
girl should speak her mind in these affairs." 

She seemed to recover herself at that, turned without a word, 
walked rapidly through the garden, and disappeared into the 
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house, leaving Will in some confusion as to the result. He 
walked up and down the garden, whistling softly to himself. 
Sometimes he stopped and contemplated the sky and hill-tops; 
sometimes he went down to the tail of the weir and sat there, 
looking foolishly in the water. All this dubiety and perturba- 
tion was so foreign to his nature and the life which he had 
resolutely chosen for himself, that he began to regret Marjory's 
arrival. "After all," he thought, "I was as happy as a man 
need be. I could come down here and watch my fishes all day 
long if I wanted: I was as settled and contented as my old 
miU." 

Marjory came down to dinner, looking very trim and quiet; 
and no sooner were all three at table than she made her father a 
speech, with her eyes fixed upon her plate, but showing no other 
sign of embarrassment or distress. 

"Father," she began, "Mr. Will and I have been talking 
things over. We see that we have each made a mistake about 
our feelings, and he has agreed, at my request, to give up all 
idea of marriage, and be no more than my very good friend, as 
in the past. You see, there is no shadow of a quarrel, and in- 
deed I hope we shall see a great deal of him in the future, for his 
visits will always be welcome in our house. Of course, father, 
you will know best, but perhaps we should do better to leave 
Mr. Will's house for the present. I believe, after what has 
passed, we should hardly be agreeable inmates for some days." 

Will, who had commanded himself with difficulty from the 
first, broke out upon this into an inarticulate noise, and raised 
one hand with an appearance of real dismay, as if he were about 
to interfere and contradict. But she checked him at once, look- 
ing up at him with a swift glance and an angry flush upon her 
cheek. 

"You will perhaps have the good grace," she said, "to let 
me explain these matters for myself." 

Will was put entirely out of countenance by her expression 
and the ring of her voice. He held his peace, concluding that 
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there were some things about this girl beyond his comprehension, 
in which he was exactly right. 

The poor parson was quite crestfallen. • He tried to prove 
that this was no more than a true lovers' tifif, which would pass 
off before night; and when he was dislodged from that position, 
he went on to argue that where there was no quarrel there could 
be no call for a separation; for the good man liked both his 
entertainment and his host. It was curious to see how the girl 
managed them, saying little all the time, and that very quietly, 
and yet twisting them round her finger and insensibly leading 
them wherever she would by feminine tact and generalship. It 
scarcely seemed to have been her doing — it seemed as if things 
had merely so fallen out — that she and her father took their 
departure that same afternoon in a farm cart, and went farther 
down the valley, to wait, imtil their own house was ready for 
them, in another hamlet. But Will had been observing closely, 
and was well aware of her dexterity and resolution. When he 
found himself alone he had a great many curious matters to turn 
over in his mind. He was very sad and solitary, to begin with. 
All the interest had gone out of his life, and he might look up 
at the stars as long as he pleased, he somehow failed to find 
support or consolation. And then he was in such a turmoil of 
spirit about Marjory. He had been puzzled and irritated at 
her behavior, and yet he could not keep himself from admiring 
it. He thought he recognized a fine, perverse angel in that still 
soul which he had never hitherto suspected; and though he saw 
it was an influence that would fit but ill with his own life of 
artificial calm, he could not keep himself from ardently desiring 
to possess it. Like a man who has lived among shadows and 
now meets the sun, he was both pained and delighted. 

As the days went forward he passed from one extreme to 
another; now plimiing himself on the strength of his determina- 
tion, now despising his timid and silly caution. The former 
was, perhaps, the true thought of his heart, and represented 
the regular tenor of the man's reflections; but the latter burst 
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forth from time to time with an rniruly violence, and then he 
would forget all consideration, and go up and down his house or 
garden or walk among the firwoods like one who is beside himself 
with remorse. To equable, steady-minded Will this state of 
matters was intolerable; and he determined, at whatever cost, 
to bring it to an end. So, one warm summer afternoon he put 
on his best clothes, took a thorn switch in his hand, and set out 
down the valley by the river. As soon as he had taken his 
determination, he had regained at a bound his customary peace 
of heart, and he enjoyed the bright weather and the variety of 
the scene without any admixture of alarm or unpleasant eager- 
ness. It was nearly the same to him how the matter turned 
out. If she accepted him, he would have to marry her this 
time, which perhaps was all for the best. If she refused him, 
he would have done his utmost, and might follow his own way 
in the future with an untroubled conscience. He hoped, on the 
whole, she would refuse him; and then, again, as he saw the 
brown roof which sheltered her, peeping through some willows 
at an angle of the stream, he was half inclined to reverse the 
wish, and more than half ashamed of himself for this infirmity 
of purpose. 

Marjory seemed glad to see him, .and gave him her hand 
without affectation or delay. 

"I have been thinking about this marriage," he began. 

"So have I," she answered. "And I respect you more and 
more for a very wise man. You understood me better than I 
imderstood myself; and I am now quite certain that things are 
all for the best as they are." 

"At the same time — " ventured Will. 

"You must be tired," she interrupted. "Take a seat and let 
me fetch you a glass of wine. The afternoon is so warm; and 
I wish you not to be displeased with your visit. You must 
come quite often; once a week, if you can spare the time; I 
am always so glad to see my friends." 

"Oh, very well," thought Will to himself. "It appears I 
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was right after all." And he paid a very agreeable visit, walked 
home again in capital spirits, and gave himself no further con- 
cern about the matter. 

For nearly three years Will and Marjory continued on these 
terms, seeing each other once or twice a week without any 
word of love between them; and for all that time I believe Will 
was nearly as happy as a man can be. He rather stinted himself 
the pleasure of seeing her; and he would often walk half-way 
over to the parsonage, and then back again, as if to whet his 
appetite. Indeed there was one comer of the road, whence he 
could see the church-spire wedged into a crevice of the valley 
between sloping firwoods, with a triangular snatch of plain by 
way of backgroimd, which he greatly affected as a place to sit 
and moralize m before returning homewards; and the peasants 
got so much into the habit of finding him there in the twilight 
that they gave it the name of "Will o' the Mill's Comer." 

At the end of the three years Marjory played him a sad trick 
by suddenly marrying somebody else. Will kept his coimte- 
nance bravely, and merely remarked that, for as Uttle as he knew 
of women, he had acted very pmdently in not marr3dng her 
himself three years before. She plainly knew very little of her 
own mind, and, in spite of a deceptive manner, was as fickle and 
flighty as the rest of them. He had to congratulate himself on 
an escape, he said, and would take a higher opinion of his own 
wisdom in consequence. But at heart, he was reasonably dis- 
pleased, moped a good deal for a month or two, and fell away in 
flesh, to the astonishment of the serving-lads. 

It was perhaps a year after this marriage that Will was 
awakened late one night by the sound of a horse galloping on 
the road, followed by precipitate knocking at the inn door. He 
opened his window and saw a farm servant, moimted and 
holding a led horse by the bridle, who told him to make what 
haste he could and go along with him; for Marjory was dying, 
and had sent urgently to fetch him to her bedside. Will was 
no horseman, and made so little speed upon the way that the 
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poor young wife was very neax her end before he arrived. But 
they had some minutes* talk in private, and he was present and 
wept very bitterly while she breathed her last. 

m 

DEATH 

Year after year went away into nothing, with great explo- 
sions and outcries in the cities on the plain; red revolt springing 
up and being suppressed in blood, battle swaying hither and 
thither, patient astronomers in observatory towers picking out 
and christening new stars, plays being performed in lighted 
theaters, people being carried into hospitals on stretchers, and 
all the usual turmoil and agitation of men's lives in crowded 
centers. Up in Will's valley only the winds and seasons made an 
epoch; the fish hung in the swift stream, the birds circled over- 
head, the pine-tops rustled imdemeath the stars, the tall hills 
stood over all; and Will went to and fro minding his wayside 
inn, imtil the snow began to thicken on his head. His heart 
was young and vigorous; and if his pulses kept a sober time, 
they still beat strong and steady in his wrists. He carried a 
ruddy stain on either cheek, like a ripe apple; he stooped a 
Uttle, but his step was still firm; and his sinewy hands were 
reached out to all men with a friendly pressure. His face was 
covered with those wrinkles which are got in open air, and which, 
rightly looked at, are no more than a sort of permanent sun- 
burning; such wrinkles heighten the stupidity of stupid faces; 
but to a person like Will, with his clear eyes and smiling mouth, 
only give another charm by testifying to a simple and easy life. 
His talk was full of wise sayings. He had a taste for other 
people; and other people had a taste for him. AVhen the valley 
was full of tourists in the season, there were merry nights in 
Will's arbor; and his views, which seemed whimsical to his 
neighbors, were often enough admired by learned people out of 
towns and colleges. Indeed, he had a very noble old age, and 
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grew daily better known; so that his fame was heard of in 
the cities of the plain; and young men who had been summer 
travelers spoke together in cafes of Will o' the Mill and his rough 
philosophy. Many and many an invitation, you may be sure, 
he had; but nothing could tempt him from his upland valley. 
He would shake his head and smile over his tobacco pipe with a 
deal of meaning. "You come too late," he would answer. "I 
am a dead man now: I have lived and died already. Fifty 
years ago you would have brought my heart into my mouth; 
and now you do not even tempt me. But that is the object of 
long living, that man should cease to care about life." And 
again: "There is only one difference between a long life and a 
good dinner; that, in the dinner, the sweets come last." Or 
once more: "When I was a boy, I was a bit puzzled and 
hardly knew whether it was myself or the world that was 
curious and worth looking into. Now, I know it is myself, 
and stick to that." 

He never showed any symptom of frailty, but kept stalwart 
and firm to the last; but they say he grew less talkative towards 
the end, and would listen to other people by the hour in an 
amused and sympathetic silence. Only, when he did speak, it 
was more to the point and more charged with old experience. 
He drank a bottle of wine gladly; above all, at sunset on the 
hill-top or quite late at night imder the stars in the arbor. The 
sight of something attractive and imattainable seasoned his 
enjoyment, he would say; and he professed he had lived long 
enough to admire a candle all the more when he could compare 
it with a planet. 

One night, in his seventy-second year, he awoke in bed in such 
imeasiness of body and mind that he arose and dressed himself 
and went out to meditate in the arbor. It was pitch dark, 
without a star; the river was swollen, and the wet woods and 
meadows loaded the air with perfume. It had thundered during 
the day, and it promised more thunder for the morrow. A 
murky, stifling night for a man of seventy-two! Whether it 
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was the weather or the wakef idness, or some little touch of fever 
in his old limbs, Will's mind was besieged by tumultuous and 
crying memories. His boyhood, the night with the fat young 
man, the death of his adopted parents, the summer days with 
Marjory, and many of those small circumstances, which seem 
nothing to another, and are yet the very gist of a man's own life 
to himself — things seen, words heard, looks misconstrued — 
arose from their forgotten comers and usurped his attention. 
The dead themselves were with him, not merely taking part in 
this thin show of memory that defiled before his brain, but re- 
visiting his bodily senses as they do in profoimd and vivid 
dreams. The fat yoimg man leaned his elbows on the table 
opposite; Marjory came and went with an apronful of flowers 
between the garden and the arbor; he could hear the old parson 
knocking out his pipe or blowing his resonant nose. The tide 
of his consciousness ebbed and flowed: he was sometimes half 
asleep and drowned in his recollections of the past; and some- 
times he was broad awake, wondering at himself. But about 
the middle of the night he was startled by the voice of the dead 
miller calling to him out of the house as he used to do on the 
arrival of custom. The hallucination was so perfect that Will 
sprang from his seat and stood listening for the summons to be 
repeated; and as he listened he became conscious of another 
noise besides the brawlmg of the river and the ringing m his 
feverish ears. It was like the stir of horses and the creaking of 
harness, as though a carriage with an impatient team had been 
brought up upon the road before the courtyard gate. At such 
an hour, upon this rough and dangerous pass, the supposition 
was no better than absurd; and Will dismissed it from his mind, 
and resumed his seat upon the arbor chair; and sleep closed 
over him again like running water. He was once again awakened 
by the dead miller's call, thinner and more spectral than before; 
and once again he heard the noise of an equipage upon the road. 
And so thrice and four times, the same dream, or the same 
fancy, presented itself to his senses; imtil at length, smiling to 
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himself as when one humors a nervous child, he proceeded to- 
wards the gate to set his imcertainty at rest. 

From the arbor to the gate was no great distance, and yet it 
took Will some time; it seemed as if the dead thickened around 
him in the court, and crossed his path at every step. For, first, 
he was suddenly surprised by an overpowering sweetness of 
heliotropes; it was as if his garden had been planted with this 
flower from end to end, and the hot, damp night had drawn forth 
all their perfimies in a breath. Now the heliotrope had been 
Marjory's favorite flower, and since her death not one of them 
had ever been planted in Will's groimd. 

"I must be going crazy," he thought. "Poor Marjory and 
her heliotropes!" 

And with that he raised his eyes towards the window that had 
once been hers. If he had been bewildered before, he was now 
almost terrified; for there was a light in the room; the window 
was an orange oblong as of yore; and the comer of the blind was 
lifted and let fall as on the night when he stood and shouted to 
the stars in his perplexity. The illusion only endured an in- 
stant; but it left him somewhat unmanned, rubbing his eyes 
and staring at the outline of the house and the black night 
behind it. While he thus stood, and it seemed as if he must 
have stood there quite a long time, there came a renewal of the 
noises on the road: and he tinned in time to meet a stranger, 
who was advancing to meet him across the court. There was 
something like the outline of a great carriage discernible on the 
road behind the stranger, and, above that, a few black pine-tops, 
like so many plumes. 

" Master Will? " asked the newcomer, in brief military fashion. 

"That same, sir," answered Will. "Can I do anything to 
serve you? " 

"I have heard you much spoken of. Master Will," retiuned 
the other; "much spoken of, and well. And though I have 
both hands full of business, I wish to drink a bottle of wine with 
you in your arbor. Before I go, I shall introduce m)rself ." 
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Will led the way to the trellis, and got a lamp lighted and a 
bottle uncorked. He was not altogether imused to such com- 
plimentary interviews, and hoped little enough from this one, 
being schooled by many disappointments. A sort of cloud had 
settled on his wits and prevented him from remembering the 
strangeness of the hour. He moved like a person in his sleep; 
and it seemed as if the lamp caught fire and the bottle came im- 
corked with the facility of thought. Still, he had some curiosity 
about the appearance of his visitor, and tried in vain to turn the 
light into his face; either he handled the lamp climisily, or there 
was a dinmess over his eyes; but he could make out little more 
than a shadow at table with him. He stared and stared at this 
shadow, as he wiped out the glasses, and began to feel cold and 
strange about the heart. The silence weighed upon him, for he 
could hear nothing now, not even the river, but the drumming 
of his own arteries in his ears. 

"Here's to you," said the stranger, roughly. 

"Here is my service, sir," replied Will, sipping his wine, which 
somehow tasted oddly. 

"I understand you are a very positive fellow," pursued the 
stranger. 

Will made answer with a smile of some satisfaction and a 
little nod. 

"So am I," continued the other; "and it is the delight of my 
heart to tramp on people's corns. I will have nobody positive 
but myself: not one. I have crossed the whims, in my time, of 
kings and generals and great artists. And what would you say," 
he went on, "if I had come up here on purpose to cross yours? " 

Will had it on his tongue to make a sharp rejoinder; but the 
politeness of an old innkeeper prevailed; and he held his peace 
and made answer with a civil gesture of the hand. 

"I have," said the stranger. "And if I did not hold you in 
a particular esteem, I should make no words about the matter. 
It appears you pride yourself on staying where you are. You 
mean to stick by your inn. Now I mean you shall come for a 
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turn with me in my barouche; and before this bottle's empty, 
so you shall." 

"That would be an odd thing, to be sure," replied Will, with 
a chuckle. "Why, sir, I have grown here like an old oak-tree; 
the Devil himself could hardly root me up: and for all I perceive 
you are a very entertaining old gentleman, I would wager you 
another bottle you lose your pains with me." 

The dimness of Will's eyesight had been increasing all this 
while; but he was somehow conscious of a sharp and chilling 
scrutiny which irritated and yet overmastered him. 

"You need not think," he broke out suddenly, in an explosive, 
febrile manner that startled and alarmed himself, "that I am 
a stay-at-home because I fear anything under God. (Jod knows 
I am tired enough of it all; and when the time comes for a longer 
journey than ever you dream of, I reckon I shall find m)rself 
prepared." 

The stranger emptied his glass and pushed it away from him. 
He looked down for a little, and then, leaning over the table, 
tapped Will three times upon the forearm with a single finger. 
"The time has come!" he said solemnly. 

An ugly thrill spread from the spot he touched. The tones 
of his voice were dull and startling, and echoed strangely in 
Will's heart. 

"I beg your pardon," he said, with some discomposure. 
"What do you mean?" 

"Look at me, and you will find your eyesight swim. Raise 
yoiu: hand; it is dead-heavy. This is your last bottle of wine, 
Master Will, and your last night upon the earth." 

"You are a doctor?" quavered Will. 

"The best that ever was," replied the other; "for I cure both 
mind and body with the same prescription. I take away all 
pain and I forgive all sins; and where my patients have gone 
wrong in life, I smooth out all complications and set them free 
again upon their feet." 

"I have no need of you," said Will. 
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'. "A time comes for all men, Master Will," replied the doctor, 
**when the helm is taken out of their hands. For you, because 
you were prudent and quiet, it has been long of coming, and you 
have had long to discipline yourself for its reception. You have 
seen what is to be seen about your mill; you have sat close all 
your days like a hare in its form; but now that is at an end; 
and," added the doctor, getting on his feet, "you must arise 
and come with me." 

"You are a strange physician," said Will looking steadfastly 
upon his guest. 

"I am a natural law," he replied, "and people call me Death." 

"Why did you not tell me so at first?" cried Will. "I have 
been waiting for you these many years. Give me your hand, 
and welcome." 

"Lean upon my arm," said the stranger, "for already your 
strength abates. Lean on me as heavily as you need ; for though 
I am old, I am very strong. It is but three steps to my carriage, 
and there all your trouble ends. Why, Will," he added, "I 
have been yearning for you as if you were my own son; and of 
all the men that ever I came for in my long days, I have come 
for you most gladly. I am caustic, and sometimes offend people 
at first sight; but I am a good friend at heart to such as you." 

"Since Marjory was taken," returned Will, "I declare before 
God you were the only friend I had to look for." 

So the pair went arm-in-arm across the courtyard. 

One of the servants awoke about this time and heard the noise 
of horses pawing before he dropped asleq) again; all down the 
valley that night there was a rushing as of a smooth and steady 
wind descending towards the plain; and when the world rose 
next morning, sure enough, Will o' the Mill had gone at last 
upon his travels. 



THE FATHER! 

BjORNSTJERNE BjORNSON 

The man about whom this story is told was the mightiest 
in his parish. His name was Thord Overaas. He stood one 
day in the pastor's study, tall and serious. 

"I have been given a son," he said, "and wish to have him 
christened." 

"What shall he be called?" 

"Finn, after my father." 

"And the sponsors?" 

They were named, and were the best men and women in the 
conmiunity of the father's family. 

"Is there anything further?" asked the minister, looking up. 

The peasant hesitated a little. "I prefer to have him chris- 
tened alone," he said. 

"That is, on a week day?" 

"On next Saturday, twelve, noon." 

"Is there anything further?" asked the pastor. 

"There is nothing further." 

The peasant fumbled his cap, as if he were about to go. 
Then the pastor rose. 

"This much further," he said, and walked over to Thord, 
took his hand and looked him in the eyes. "God grant that 
the child may be a blessing to you." 

Sixteen years after that day Thord stood again in the pastor's 
study. 

"You carry your years well, Thord," said the minister, seeing 
no change in him. 

Neither have I any cares," answered Thord. 

* Reprinted from Current Literature, July, 19 lo. 
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To this the pastor remained silent, but after a while he asked: 

"What is your errand this evening?" 

"This evening I come to see about my son, who is to be 
confirmed to-morrow." 

"He is a bright boy." 

"I did not wish to pay the pastor before I knew what nimiber 
he is to have on the floor." 

"He shall stand number i." 

"So I heard — and here is ten dollars for the pastor." 

"Is there anything further?" asked the minister, looking up 
at Thord. 

"There is nothing further." Thord went away. 

Again eight years passed, then a noise was heard one day 
outside the pastor's study, for many men came and Thord 
first. The pastor looked up and recognized him. 

"You come strong in numbers this evening." 

"I wish to ask to have the bans pronoimced for my son: he 
is to be married to Karen Storliden, daughter to Gudmund, who 
stands here." 

"She is the richest girl in the parish." 

"They say so," answered the peasant, smoothing back his 
hair with one hand. 

The minister sat for a time as if in thought. He said nothing, 
but registered the names in his books and the men signed 
accordingly. 

Thord laid three dollars on the table. 

"I should have only one," said the pastor. 

"I know it, too, but he is my only child — I wish to do well by 
you." 

The pastor took the money. 

"It is the third time now you stand here in behalf of your 
son, Thord." 

"But now I am through with him," said Thord. He folded 
his pocketbook together, said good-bye and went. The men 
followed slowly after. 
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A fortnight after that day the father and son rowed in cahn 
weather across the water to StorKden to confer about the wedding. 

"This board does not Ke securely under me," said the son, 
and got up to lay it aright. Just then the plank on which he 
stood slipped; he threw out his arms, gave a cry and fell into 
the water. 

"Take hold of the oar!" called the father, rising and hold- 
ing it toward him. But when the son had made a few strokes 
he stiffened. 

"Wait a little!" cried the father, and rowed nearer. Then the 
son turned over backwards, gave a long look at the father — 
and sank. 

Thord would not believe it. He held the boat still and stared 
at the spot where his son had simk down as if he were to come 
up again. Some bubbles rose to the siurface, then a few more, 
then just one large one that burst — and the sea lay again like 
a mirror. 

For three days and three nights they saw the father rowing 
about that spot without food or sleep; he was searching for his 
son. On the third day in the morning he foimd him, and came 
canyirig him up over the hills to his farm. 

A year perhaps had passed since that day. Then the pastor, 
late one autumn evening, heard something in the hallway outside 
his door fumbling cautiously for the latch. The minister opened 
the door and in stepped a tall, bent man, thin and white-haired. 
The minister looked long at him before he recognized him; it 
was Thord. 

"Do you come so late?" said the pastor, and stood still before 
him. 

"O, yes, I come late," said Thord, seating himself. 

The pastor also sat down as if waiting. There was a long 
silence, then Thord said: "I have something with me that I 
wish to give to the poor; it shall be in the form of a legacy and 
carry my son's name." He got up, laid money on the table and 
sat down again. 
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The pastor counted the money. "That is a great deal," he 
said. 

"It is half of my farm; I sold it to-day." 

The minister remained sitting a long time in silence; finally 
he asked gently; "What are you now going to do, Thord?" 

"Something better." 

They sat for a time, Thord with his eyes upon the floor, and 
the pastor with his eyes upon Thord. Finally the pastor said 
slowly: "Now I believe your son has finally become a blessing 
to you." 

"Yes, now I thinkr so myself," said Thord. 

He looked up and two tears rolled heavily down over his 
face. 



THE PIECE OF STRING ^ 
Guy de Maupassant 

On all the roads about Goderville the peasants and their 
wives were coming towards the town, for it was market-day. 
The men walked at an easy gait, the whole body thrown forward 
with every movement of their long, crooked legs, misshapen by 
hard work, by the bearing down on the plough, which at the 
same time causes the left shoulder to rise and the figure to slant; 
by the mowing of the grain, which makes one hold his knees 
apart in order to obtain a firm footing; by all the slow and 
laborious tasks of the fields. Their starched blue blouses, 
glossy as if varnished, adorned at the neck and wrists with a bit 
of white stitchwork, puffed out about their bony chests like 
balloons on the point of taking flight, from which protruded a 
head, two arms, and two feet. 

Some of them led a cow or a calf at the end of a rope. And 
their wives, walking behind the beast, lashed it with a branch 
still covered with leaves, to hasten its pace. They carried on 
their arms great baskets, from which heads of chickens or of 
ducks were thrust forth. And they walked with a shorter and 
quicker step than their men, their stiff, lean figures wrapped in 
scanty shawls pinned over their flat breasts, their heads envel- 
oped in a white linen cloth close to the hair, with a cap over all. 

Then a market cart passed, drawn by a jerky-paced nag, with 
two men seated side by side shaking like jelly, and a woman be- 
hind, who clung to the side of the vehicle to lessen the rough 
jolting. 

On the square at Goderville there was a crowd, a medley of 
men and beasts. The horns of the cattle, the high hats, with a 

^ Copyright. Reprinted by pennission of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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long, hairy nap, of the wealthy peasants, and the head-dresses 
of the peasant women, appeared on the surface of the throng. 
And the sharp, shrill, high-pitched voices formed an incessant, 
uncivilized uproar, over which soared at times a roar of laughter 
from the powerful chest of a sturdy jokel, or the prolonged 
bellow of a cow fastened to the wall of a house. 

There was an all-pervading smell of the stable, of milk, of 
the dunghill, of hay, and of perspiration — that acrid, dis- 
gusting odor of man and beast peculiar to coimtry people. 

Master Hauchecome, of Breaute, had just arrived at Goder- 
ville, and was walking towards the square, when he saw a bit 
of string on the ground. Master Hauchecome, economical like 
every true Norman, thought that it was well to pick up every- 
thing that might be of use; and he stooped painfully, for he 
suffered with rheumatism. He took the piece of slender cord 
from the groimd, and was about to roll it up carefully, when 
he saw Master Malandin, the harness-maker, standing in his 
doorway and looking at him. They had formerly had trouble on 
the subject of a halter, and had remained at odds, being both in-^ 
clined to bear malice. Master Hauchecome felt a sort of shame 
at being seen thus by his enemy, fumbling in the mud for a bit 
of string. He hurriedly concealed his treasure in his blouse, 
then in his breeches' pocket; then he pretended to look on the 
grotmd for something else, which he did not find; ^and finally 
he went on towards the market, his head thrust forward, bent 
double by his pains. 

He lost himself at once in the slow-moving, shouting crowd, 
kept in a state of excitement by the interminable bargaining. 
The peasants felt of the cows, went away, returned, sorely per- 
plexed, always afraid of being cheated, never daring to make 
up their minds, watching the vendor's eye, striving incessantly 
to detect the tricks of the man and the defect in the beast. 

The women, having placed their great baskets at their feetj 

« 

took out their fowls, which lay on the ground, their legs tied 
together, with frightened eyes and scarlet combs. 
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They listened to oflFers, adhered to their prices, short of speech 
and impassive of face; or else, suddenly deciding to accept the 
lower price offered, they would call out to the customer as he 
walked slowly away: 

"All right. Mast' Anthime. You can have it." 

Then, little by little, the square became empty, and when the 
Angelus struck midday those who Uved too far away to go home 
betook themselves to the various inns. 

At Jourdain's the common room was full of customers, as 
the great yard was full of vehicles of every sort — carts, cab- 
riolets, tilburys, imnamable carriages, shapeless, patched, with 
their shafts reaching heavenward like arms, or with their noses 
in the ground and their tails in the air. 

The vast fireplace, full of clear flame, cast an intense heat 
against the backs of the row on the right of the table. Three 
spits were revolving, laden with chickens, pigeons, and legs of 
mutton; and a delectable odor of roast meat, and of gravy 
dripping from the browned skin, came forth from the hearth, 
stirred the guests to merriment, and made their mouths water. 

All the aristocracy of the plough ate there, at Mast' Jour- 
dain's, the inn-keeper and horse-trader — a shrewd rascal who 
had money. 

The dishes passed and were soon emptied, like the jugs of 
yellow cider. Every one told of his affairs, his sales and his 
purchases.. They inquired about the crops. The weather was 
good for green stuffs, but a little wet for wheat. 

Suddenly a drum rolled in the yard, in front of the house. In 
an instant everybody was on his feet, save a few indifferent ones; 
and they all ran to the door and windows, with their mouths 
still full and napkins in hand. 

Having finished his long tattoo, the public crier shouted in 
a jerky voice, making his pauses in the wrong places: 

"The people of Goderville, and all those present at the market 
are informed that between — nine and ten o'clock this morning 
on the Beuzeville — road, a black leather wallet was lost, con- 
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taining five hundred — irancs, and business papers. The finder 
is requested to carry it to — the mayor's office at once, or to 
Master Fortune Houlbreque of Manneville. A reward of 
twenty francs will be paid." 

Then he went away. They heard once more in the distance 
the muffled roll of the drum and the indistinct voice of. the crier. 

Then they began to talk about the incident, reckoning Master 
Houlbreque's chance of finding or not finding his wallet. 

And the meal went on. 

They were finishing their coffee when the corporal of gendarmes 
appeared in the doorway. 

He inquired: 

"Is Master Hauchecome of Breaute here?" 

Master Hauchecome, who was seated at the farther end of 
the table, answered: 

"Here I am." 

And the corporal added: 

"Master Hauchecome, will you be kind enough to go to the 
mayor's office with me? Monsieur the mayor would like to 
speak to you." 

The peasant, surprised and disturbed, drank his petit verre 
at one swallow, rose, and even more bent than in the morning, 
for the first steps after each rest were particularly painful, he 
started off, repeating: 

"Here I am, here I am." 

And he followed the brigadier. 

The mayor was wailing for him, seated in an arm-chair. He 
was the local notary, a stout, solemn-faced man, given to 
pompous speeches. 

"Master Hauchecome," he said, "you were seen this morning, 
on the Beuzeville road, to pick up the wallet lost by Master 
Houlbreque of Manneville." 

The mstic, dumf oimded, stared at the mayor, already alarmed 
by this suspicion which had fallen upon him, although he failed 
to imderstand it. 
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"I, I — I picked up that wallet?" 

"Yes, you." 

"On my word of honor, I didn't even so much as see it." 

"You were seen." 

"They saw me, me? Who was it saw me? " 

"Monsieur Malandain, the harness-maker." 

Thereupon the old man remembered and understood; and 
jQushing with anger, he cried: 

"Ah, he saw me! did he, that sneak? He saw me pick up 
this string, look, m'sieu' mayor." 

And, fumbling in the depths of his pocket, he produced the 
Uttle piece of cord. 

But the mayor was incredulous and shook his head. 

"You won't make me beUeve, Master Hauchecome, that 
Monsieur Malandain, who is a man deserving of credit, mis- 
took this string for a wallet." 

The peasant, in a rage, raised his hand, spit to one side to 
pledge his honor, and said: 

"It's God's own truth, the sacred truth, all the same, m'sieu' 
mayor. I say it again, by my soul and my salvation." 

"After picking it up," rejoined the mayor, "you himted a 
long while in the mud, to see if some piece of money hadn't 
fallen out." 

The good man was suffocated with wrath and fear. 

"If any one can tell — if any one can tell lies like that, to 
ruin an honest man! If any one can say — " 

To no purpose did he protest; he was not believed. 

He was confronted with Monsieur Malandain, who repeated 
and maintained his declaration. They insulted each other for 
a whole hour. At his own request. Master Hauchecome was 
searched. They found nothing on him. At last the mayor, 
being sorely perplexed, discharged him, but warned him that 
he proposed to inform the prosecuting attorney's office and to 
ask for orders. 

The news had spread. On leaving the mayor's office, the old 
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man was surrounded and questioned with serious or bantering 
curiosity, in which, however, there was no trace of indignation. 
And he began to tell the story of the string. They did not 
believe him. They laughed. 

He went his way, stopping his acquaintances, repeating again 
and again his story and his protestations, showing his pockets 
turned inside out, to prove that he had nothing. 

They said to him: 

"You old rogue!" 

And he lost his temper, lashing himself into a rage, feverish 
with excitement, desperate because he was not believed, at a 
loss what to do, and still telling his story. 

Night came. He must needs go home. He started with 
three neighbors, to whom he pointed out the place where he 
had picked up the bit of string: and all the way he talked of 
his misadventure. 

During the evening he made the circuit of the village of 
Breaute, in order to tell everybody about it. He foimd none 
but incredulous listeners. 

He was ill over it all night. 

The next afternoon, about one o'clock, Marius Paumelle, 
a farmhand employed by Master Breton, a farmer of Ymauville, 
restored the wallet and its contents to Master Houlbreque of 
Manneville. 

The man claimed that he had found it on the road; but, 
being imable to read, he had carried it home and given it to 
his employer. 

The news soon became known in the neighborhood; Master 
Hauchecome was informed of it. He started out again at once, 
and began to tell his story, now made complete by the denoue- 
ment. He was triumphant. 

"What made me feel bad," he said, "wasn't so much the 
thing itself, you imderstand, but the lying. There's nothing 
hurts you so much as being blamed for lying." 

All day long he talked of his adventure; he told it on the 
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roads to people who passed; at the wine-shop to people who were 
drinkmg; and after church on the following Sunday. He even 
stopped strangers to tell them about it. His mind was at rest 
now, and yet something embarrassed him, although he could 
not say just what it was. People seemed to laugh while they 
listened to him. They did not seem convinced. He felt as if 
remarks were made behind his back. 

On Tuesday of the next week, he went to market at Goder- 
ville, impelled solely by the longing to tell his story. 

Malandain, standing in his doorway, began to laugh when he 
saw him coming. Why? 

He accosted a farmer from Criquetot, who did not let him 
finish, but poked him in the pit of his stomach, and shouted 
in his face: 

"Go on, you old fox!" Then he turned on his heel. 

Master Hauchecome was speechless, and more and more dis- 
turbed. Why did he call him " old f ox " ? 

When he was seated at the table, in Jourdain's inn, he set 
about explainmg the affair once more. 

A horse-traiaer from Montvilliers called out to him: 

" Nonsense, nonsense, you old dodger ! I know all about your 
string!" 

"But theyVe found the wallet!" faltered Hauchecome. 

"None of that, old boy; there's one who finds it, and there's 
one who carries it back. I don't know just how you did it, but 
I imderstand you." 

The peasant was fairly stunned. He tmderstood at last. He 
was accused of having sent the wallet back by a confederate, 
an accomplice. 

He tried to protest. The whole table began to laugh. 

He could not finish his dinner, but left the inn amid a chorus 
of jeers. 

He returned home, shamefaced and indignant, suffocated by 
wrath, by confusion, and all the more cast down because, with 
his Norman cunning, he was quite capable of doing the thing 
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with which he was charged, and even of boasting of it as a shrewd 
trick. He had a confused idea that his innocence was impossible 
to establish, his craftiness being so well known. Ami he was 
cut to the heart by the injustice of the suspicion. &M^H04^ 7 

Thereupon he began once more to tell of the adventure, mak- 
ing the story longer each day, adding each time new arguments, 
more forcible protestations, more solemn oaths, which he devised 
and prepared in his hours of solitude, his mind being wholly 
engrossed by the story of the string. The more complicated his 
defence and the more subtle his reasoning, the less he was 
beUeved. 

"Those are liar's reasons," people said behind his back. 

He realized it; he gnawed his nails, and exhausted himself in 
vain efforts. 

He grew perceptibly thinner. 

Now the jokers asked him to tell the story of The Piece of 
String for their amusement, as a soldier who has seen service is 
asked to tell about his battles. His mind, attacked at its source, 

grew feebler. QL\h§4^ 

Late in December he took to his bed. vA'" ^ T % 
In the first days of January he died, and in the delirimn of 

the death-agony, he protested his innocence, repeating: 
"A little piece of string — a little piece of string — see, here 

it is, m'sieu'. mayor." 



THREE ARSfflNS OF LAND^ 
Lyof N. Tolstoi 

Pakhom's neighbor was a lady who owned a littie estate. 
She had one hundred and twenty dessyatms.^ For a long time 
she had never harmed the peasants in any way, living in peace 
with them. But lately she had installed a retired soldier as 
superintendent, and he worried the peasants with fines. No 
matter how careful Pakhom was, a horse would invade his 
neighbor's oatfield, or his cow would stray into her garden or the 
calves into the pasture. There was a fine for everything. 

Pakhom paid, growled, beat his family, and in the course of 
the smnmer laid up much sin upon his soul because of the 
superintendent. He foimd relief only by keeping his cattle in 
the yard. He begrudged the fodder, but he was thus spared 
much anxiety. 

In the winter the nunor spread that his neighbor meant to 
dispose of her land and that the superintendent thought of 
buying it. When the peasants heard this they were greatly 
troubled. 

If the superintendent becomes the master, they judged, there 
will be no end to the fines. 

They importuned the lady to sell the land to the community 
and not to the superintendent. As they promised to pay her 
more than the latter, she agreed. The peasants held a meeting, 
then met again, but came to no imderstanding. The Devil 
sowed dissensions. Finally they decided that each should buy 
land according to his means, and the owner consented again. 

When Pakhom heard that a neighboring peasant had bought 

^ Copyright. Reprinted by permissbn of Ctirr^ O^nion. Translated by 
Archibald J. Wolfe. 
* Properly, 2.7 acres. 
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twenty dessyatins of the land, with time extension to pay one- 
half of the purchase price, he became envious. "They'll sell 
the whole land, and I'll go empty-handed." He consulted with 
his wife. "The peasants are buying land. We must get ten 
dessyatins," he said. They considered how to arrange the 
matter. 

They had saved a himdred rubles. They sold a foal, one- 
half of their beehives, hired the son out as a laborer, and thus 
succeeded in scraping one-half of the money together. 

Pakhom looked over a tract of land of fifteen dess)^tins, 
with a grove, and negotiated with his neighbor. He contracted 
for the fifteen dessyatins and paid his earnest money. Then 
they drove to the city and made out the deed. He paid one-half 
of the money and agreed to pay the rest in two years. Pakhom 
now had land. 

He borrowed money from his brother-in-law, bought seed and 
sowed the purchased land. Ever3rthing came up beautifully. 
Inside of a year he was able to pay off his debts to the neighbor 
and to his brother-in-law. Pakhom was now a landowner in 
his own right. He cultivated his own ground, and cut his own 
pasturage. He was overjoyed. The grass had another look; 
different kinds of flowers seemed to bloom on it. Once upon a 
time this land had looked to him the same as any other, but now 
it was a specially blessed piece of God's earth. 

Pakhom was enjoying life. Everything would be well now 
if the peasants only left his fields alone, if they did not let their 
cattle graze on his meadows. He admonished them in a friendly 
fashion. But they did not desist from driving their cows on his 
land, and at night the strangers' horses invaded his grain. 
Pakhom chased them and for a time did not lay it up against 
the peasants. Finally, however, he lost patience and made a 
complaint to the court. He knew very well, tho, that necessity 
forced the peasants to do this, not love of wrongdoing. Still, 
he thought, he would have to teach them a lesson, or they would 
graze his land bare. A good lesson might be useful. 
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With the help of the court he taught them more than one 
lesson; more than one peasant was fined. And so it happened 
that the peasants were in no amiable mood towards him and 
were eager to play tricks on him. He was soon at loggerheads 
with all his neighbors. His land had grown, but the confines 
of the community seemed all too narrow now. 

One day, as he was seated at home, a traveling peasant asked 
for a lodging. Pakhom kept him over night, gave him plenty 
of meat and drink, inquired where he came from and talked of 
this and that. The peasant related that he was on the way from 
the lower Volga region, where he had been working. Many 
peasants had settled there. They were received into the 
community and ten dessyatins were allotted to each. Beautiful 
land! It made the heart feel glad to see it full of sheaves. A 
peasant had come there naked and poor, with empty hands, and 
now he had fifty dessyatins under wheat. Last year he sold 
his one crop of wheat for five thousand rubles. 

Pakhom listened with delight. He thought: why plague 
oneself in this crowded section, if one can live fine elsewhere? 
I will sell my land and property and from the proceeds I will 
buy land on the lower Volga and start a farm. Here in this 
crowded comer there is nothing but quarreling. I will go and 
look things over for myself. 

When siunmer came he started on his journey. He went by 
boat to Samara on the Volga, then four thousand versts on 
foot. When he arrived at his journey's end he foimd things 
even as they had been reported to him. Ten dessyatins were 
allotted to each person, and the mujiks were glad to receive the 
stranger into the community. If a man brought money with 
him he was welcome and could buy as much land as he pleased. 
Three rubles a dess)^tin was the price for the best land. 

When Pakhom had investigated everything, he returned home, 
sold his land at a profit, sold his homestead and cattle, took leave 
from his conunimity, and, when the spring came aroimd, he 
journeyed with his family to the new lands. 
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When he reached his destination with his family, Pakhom 
settled in a large village and registered in the community. 
Having treated the elders, he received his papers in good order. 
He had been taken into the community, and, in addition to the 
pasturage, land for five souls — fifty dess)^tins in all — were 
allotted to him. He built a homestead and bought cattle. His 
allotment was twice as large as his former holdings. And what 
fertile land! He had enough of everything and could keep as 
many head of cattle as he wished. 

In the beginning, while he was building and equipping his 
homestead, he was well satisfied. But after he had lived there 
a while he began to feel that the new lands were too narrow. 
The first year Pakhom sowed wheat on his allotted land. It 
came up boimtifully, and this created a desire to have more 
land at his disposal. He drove over to the merchant and leased 
some land for a year. The seed yielded a plentiful harvest. 
Unf ortimately the fields were quite far from the village and the 
gathered grain had to be carted for a distance of fifteen versts. 
He saw peasant traders in the neighborhood owning dairies and 
amassing wealth. How much better were it, thought Pakhom, 
to buy land instead of leasing it, and to start dairying. That 
would give me a well-rounded property, all in one hand. 

Then he came across a peasant who owned five htmdred dess)^- 
tins of land, but foimd himself ruined and was eager to dispose 
of his property at a low figure. They closed a deal. Pakhom 
was to pay fifteen hundred rubles, one-half down, one-half later. 

About this time a traveling merchant stopped at Pakhom's 
farm to feed his horses. They drank tea and spoke of this and 
that. The merchant told him that he was on his way home from 
the land of the Bashkirs. He had bought land there, about 
five thousand dessyatins, and had paid one thousand rubles 
for it. Pakhom made inquiries. The merchant willingly gave 
information. 

"Only one thing is needful," he explained, "and that is to do 
some favor to their Chief. I distributed raiment and rugs 
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among them, which cost me a htmdred rubles, and I divided a 
chest of tea between them, and whoever wanted it had his fill 
of vodka. I got the dessyatin land for twenty copeks. Here 
is the deed. The land along the river and even on the steppes 
is wheat-growing land." 

Pakhom made further inquiries. 

"You couldn't walk the land through in a year," reported 
the merchant. "All this is Bashkir-land. The men are as 
simple as sheep; one could buy from them almost for 
nothing." 

And Pakhom thought: "Why should I buy for my thousand 
rubles five hundred dess)^tins of land and hang a debt around 
my neck, while for the same amount I can acquire immeasurable 
property? " 

Pakhom inquired the way to the land of the Bashkirs. As 
soon as he had seen the merchant off he made ready for the 
journey. He left the land and the homestead in his wife's 
charge and took only one of his farmhands along. In a neigh- 
boring city they bought a chest of tea, other presents, and some 
vodka, as the merchant had instructed them. 

They rode and rode. They covered five hundred versts and 
on the seventh day they came into the land of the Bashkirs 
and found everything just as the merchant had described. On 
the riverside and in the steppes the Bashkirs live in kibitkas. 
They do not plow. They eat no bread. Cows and horses 
graze on the steppes. Foals are tied behind the tents, and mares 
are taken to them twice daily. They make kumyss out of 
mare's milk, and the women shake the kumyss to make cheese. 
The men drink kumyss and tea, eat mutton, and play the flute 
all day long. They are all fat and merry, and idle the whole 
sunmier through. Ignorant folk, they cannot speak Russian, 
but they were very friendly. 

When they caught sight of Pakhom, the Bashkirs left their 
tents and surrounded him. An interpreter was at hand, whom 
Pakhom informed that he had come to buy land. The Bashkirs 
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showed their joy and led PaJdiom into their good tent. They 
bade him sit down on a fine rug, propped him up with downy 
cushions and treated him to tea and kumyss. They also 
slaughtered a sheep and offered him meat. Pakhom fetched 
from his tarantass the chest of tea and other presents and dis- 
tributed them among the Bashkirs. The Bashkirs were over- 
joyed. They talked and talked among themselves and finally 
they ordered the interpreter to speak. 

"They want me to tell you," said the interpreter, "that they 
have taken a liking to you. It is our custom to favor the guest 
in all possible ways and to return gifts for gifts. You have given 
us presents, now tell us what do you like of what we have so 
that we may give you presents also." 

"Most of all I like land," replied Pakhom. "We're crowded 
where I am at home and everything is already imder the plow. 
But you have good land and plenty of it. In all my bom days 
I have never seen land like yours." 

The Bashkirs were now talking again, and all at once it looked 
as tho they were quarreling. Pakhom asked why they were 
quarreling. The interpreter replied: 

"Some of them think that the Chief shoidd be consulted, 
and that no agreement ought to be made without him; but the 
others say it can be done without the Chief just as well." 

While the Bashkirs were yet arguing, a man with a hat of 
fox fur entered the tent. Everybody stopped talking and they 
all rose. 

"This is the Chief." 

Pakhom inmiediately produced the best sleeping robe and 
five poimds of tea. The Chief accepted the presents and sat 
down in the place of honor. The Bashkirs spoke to him. He 
listened, smiled and addressed Pakhom in Russian. 

"Well," he said, " that can be done. Help yourself, wherever 
it suits you. There is plenty of land." 

"How can I do this, tho," thought Pakhom. "Some official 
confiirmation is necessary. Otherwise they say today, help 
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yourself, but afterwards they may take it away again." And 
he said: 

"Thank you for these good words. You have plenty of land, 
and I need but little. Only I must know what land belongs to 
me. It must be measured and I need some sort of a confirma- 
tion. For God's will rules over life and death. You are good 
people and you give me the land; but it may happen that your 
children wOl take it away again." 

The Chief laughed. "Surely this can be done," he agreed. 
"A confirmation so strong that it cannot be made stronger." 

Pakhom replied: "I heard that a merchant had been here 
among you. You sold him land and gave him a deed. I 
should like to have it the same way." 

The Chief immediately imderstood. "This too can be done," 
he exclaimed. "We have a writer. We will drive to the city 
and have the seals put on. 

"We have but one price: one thousand rubles a day." 

Pakhom failed to comprehend what sort of measure a day 
would be. "How many dessyatins wUl that make?" 

" That we cannot figure out. For one day we sell you as much 
land as you can walk around in one day. The price of one day 
is one thousand rubles." 

Pakhom looked surprised. "One can walk around a lot of 
land in one day," he said. 

The Chief smiled. "Everything will be yours, but on one 
condition. If in the course of the day you do not return to the 
place you start from, your money is lost." 

"But how can it be noted how far I have gone?" 

"We will stay right at the starting point. Our lads will ride 
behind you. Where you command they will drive in a stake. 
Then we shall mark furrows from stake to stake. Choose your 
circle to suit yourself, only before simset be back at the spot 
where you started from. All the land that you walk around 
shall be yours." 

Pakhom assented. It was decided to start early in the mom- 
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ing. They conversed for a while, drank kumyss and tea and 
ate more mutton. When the night set in Pakhom retired to 
sleep and the Bashkirs dispersed. In the morning they were to 
meet again in order to journey to the starting point. 

Pakhom could not fall asleep. He had his mind on the land. 
What manner of things he thought of introducing there! "A 
whole principality I have before me! I can easily make fifty 
versts in one day. The days are long now. Fifty versts en- 
compass ten thousand dessyatins. I will have to knuckle down 
to no one. I'll plow as much as may suit me; the rest I'll use 
for a pasturage." 

The whole night through he was unable to dose his eyes; 
only towards morning he dozed restlessly. Hardly had he begun 
to doze when he saw a vision. He was lying in his kibitka and 
heard laughter outside. To see who it was that laughed he 
stepped out of the kibitka and found the chief of the Bashkirs. 
He was holding his hands to his sides and fairly shaking with 
laughter. Pakhom approached him in his dream to find out 
why he was laughing, but now, instead of the Bashkir, he saw 
the merchant who had come to his farm and told him of this 
land. Just as he wanted to ask him how long he had been there, 
he saw that it was no longer the merchant but that mujik who 
had called on him at his old homestead and told him of the lower 
Volga region. And now again it was no longer the mujik but 
the Devil himself, with horns and hoofs, and he laughed and 
stared at one spot. What is he looking upon? wondered Pak- 
hom; why is he laughing? In his dream he saw a man lying 
outstretched, barefoot, clad only in a shirt and pair of trousers, 
with his face turned upward, white as a sheet. As he looked 
again to see what manner of man it was, he saw clearly that it 
was he himself. 

He awoke with the horror of it. What dreadful things one 
sees in a dream! He looked about. It was commencing to 
dawn. The people must be roused. It was time to journey 
to the starting place. 
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Pakhom arose, waked his servant, who had been sleeping in the 
tarantass, harnessed the horses and went to wake the Bashkirs. 

"It is time," he said, "to travel to the steppe." 

The Bashkirs got up, assembled, and the chief came among 
them. Again they drank tea and wanted to treat Pakhom, but 
he urged them to be off. 

"If we go, let it be done at once," he remarked. "It is high 
time." 

The Bashkirs made ready, some of them on horseback, others 
in tarantasses. Pakhom, accompanied by his servant, drove 
in his own cart. They came to the steppe as the morning sun 
was beginning to crimson the sky, and driving over to a little 
hillock they gathered together. The chief came towards Pak- 
hom and pointed with his hand to the steppes. 

"All this land that you see," he said, "as far as your eye can 
reach, is ours. Choose to suit yourself." 
I Pakhom's eyes shone. In the distance he saw grass land, 
smooth as the palm of his hand, black as poppy seeds. In the 
deeper places the grass was growing shoulder high. 

The chief took his fur cap and placed it in the middle of the 
hiU. 

"This is the landmark. Here place your gold. Your servant 
will stay here. Gk) from this point hence and come back again. 
All the land which you encompass walking is yours." 

Pakhom took out the money and laid it on the cap. He took 
off his coat, keeping the vest on, took a bag of bread, tied a flat 
water bottle to his belt, pulled up his top boots and made ready 
to go. He hesitated for a while which direction to take. The 
view was everjnvhere enchanting. Finally he said to himself: 
"I'll go towards the rising of the sun." He faced the East and 
stretched himself waiting for the sun to appear above the 
horizon. There was no time to lose. It is better walking in 
the cool of the morning. The riders took up their positions 
behind him. As soon as the sun was visible, he set off, followed 
by the men on horseback. 
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He walked neither briskly nor slowly. He had walked about 
a verst without stopping when he ordered a stake to be driven 
in. Once again in motion, he hastened his steps and soon 
ordered another stake to be put in. He looked back; the hill 
was still to be seen with the people on it. Looking up at the 
sun he figured that he had walked about five versts. It had 
grown warm, so he doffed his vest. Five versts further the heat 
began to trouble him. Another glance at the sun showed him 
it was time for breakfast. "I have already covered a good 
stretch," he thought. "Of course, there are four of these tp be 
covered today, still it is too early to turn yet; but I'll take my 
boots off." He sat down, took off his boots and went on. The 
walking was now easier. "I can go five versts more," he 
thought, "and then turn to the left." The further he went, the 
more beautiful the land grew. He walked straight ahead. As 
he looked again, the hill was hardly to be seen and the people 
on it looked like ants. 

"Now it's time to turn back," he thought. "How hot I am! 
I feel like having a drink." He took his bottle with water and 
drank while walking. Then he made them drive in another 
stake and turned to the left. He walked and walked; the grass 
was high, the sun beat down with evergrowing fierceness. 
Weariness now set in. A glance at the sun showed him that it 
was midday. "I must rest," he thought. He stopped and ate 
a little bread. "If I sit down to eat, I'll fall asleep." He stood 
for a while, caught his breath and walked on. For a time it 
was easy. The food had refreshed him and given him new 
strength. But it w:as too oppressively hot and sleep threatened 
to overcome him. He felt exhausted. "Well," he thought, 
"an hour of pain for an age of joy." 

In this second direction he walked nearly ten versts. He 
meant then to turn to the left, but lo! the section was so fine — 
a luxuriant dale. Pity to give it up! What a wonderful place 
for flax! And again he walked straight on, appropriated the 
dale and marked the place with a stake. Now only he made his 
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second turning. Casting his glance at the starting point he 
could hardly discern any people on the hill. "Must be about 
fifteen versts away. I have made the two sides too long and I 
must shorten the third. Though the property will turn out 
irregular in this way, what else can be done? I must turn in and 
walk straight toward the hill. I must hasten and guard against 
useless turns. I have plenty of land now." And he turned 
and walked straight toward the hill. 

Pakhom's feet ached. He had worked them almost to a 
standstill. His knees were giving way. He felt like taking a 
rest, but he dared not. He had no time; he must be back 
before sunset. The sun does not wait. He ran on as though 
some one were driving him. 

" Did I not make a mistake? Did I not try to grab too much? 
If I only get back in time! It is so far ofiF, and I am all played 
out. If only all my trouble and labor be not in vain! I must 
exert myself to the utmost." 

He shivered and ran onward in a trot. His feet were bleeding 
now. Still he ran. He cast off his vest, the boots, the bottle, 
the cap. "I was too greedy! I have ruined all! I can't get 
back by sunset!" 

It was getting worse all the time. Fear shortened his breath. 
He ran on. The shirt and trousers were sticking to his body, 
his mouth was all dried out, his bosom was heaving like the 
bellows in a forge, his heart was beating like a hammer, the 
knees felt as though they were another's and gave under him. 

He hardly thought of the land now; he merely thought what 
to do so as not to die from exertion. Yes, he feared to die, but 
he could not stop. "I have nm so much that if I stop now they 
will call me a fool." 

The Bashkirs, he could hear clearly, were screaming and 
calling. Their noise added fuel to his burning heart. With 
the last effort of his strength he ran. The sun was close to the 
horizon, but the hill was quite near now. The Bashkirs were 
beckoning, calling. He saw the fur cap, saw his money in 
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it, saw the chief squatting on the ground with his hands at 
his stomach. He remembered his dream. ''Earth there is 
a-plenty," he thought, "but will God let me live thereon? 
Ah, I have destroyed myseli" And still he kept on running. 

He looked at the sun. It was large and crimson, touching 
the earth and beginning to sink. He reached the foot of the 
hill. The sun had gone down. A cry of woe escaped from his 
lips. He thought all was lost. But he remembered that the 
sun must yet be visible from a higher spot. He rushed up the 
hill. There was the cap. He stiunbled and fell, but reached 
the cap with his hands. 

"Good lad!" exclaimed the chief. "You have gained much 
land." 

As Pakhom's servant rushed to his side and tried to Uft him, 
blood was flowing from his mouth. He was dead. 

The servant lamented. 

The chief was still squatting on the ground, and now he began 
laughing loudly and holding his sides. Then he rose to his 
feet, threw a spade to the servant and said, "Here, dig!" 

The Bashkirs all clambered to their feet and drove away. 
The servant remained alone with the corpse. 

He dug a grave for Pakhom, the measure of his body from 

head to foot — three arshins ^ and no more. Th^re he buried 

Pakhom. 

1 An aishin is about two feet 



"SOLIDARITY"! 
Edna Kenton 



The secret of Mrs. Hope's survival of the summer before, 
with its heat and work, had been the promise that before the 
next simwner swept aroimd with its added labors she would have 
the desire of her life gratified — a sink and nmning water in her 
kitchen. She waited timorously through the early autumn. 

"Hadn't work better be begim before the ground freezes, 
Jim?" she asked perhaps thrice. 

"H-m-m!" each time repUed her spouse. 

She waited through the winter, carrying through snow and 
sleet and cold most of the water needed for house use from 
the pump, three hundred yards from the kitchen door, placed 
there years before, that it might be conveniently near the bams. 
She waited through the early spring-planting, four times sug- 
gesting that now, with the ground thawed, was a good time 
for the pipes to be laid. 

"H-m-m!" mumbled Jim Hope, reading his farm papers and 
government reports, and writing pertinent, intelligent letters 
to the firm that was endeavoring to sell him the latest model 
in motor harvesters. On the day that saw the huge engine de- 
livered she spoke for the last time, hopelessly, of her sink and 
nmning water. This time she questioned desperately: 

"Ain't you goin* to start layin' those pipes for the kitchen — 
right away, Jim? " Her breath gave out before she reached the 
end. "Jim!" she repeated, as her husband, walking about the 
new, shining treasure, did not reply, 

* Copyright. Reprinted from The Cenksry Magazine, January, 1913, by 
pennission of the Centuiy Company and oC the author. 
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"Why, Saidie, I reckon not this year," he said at last, not 
brutally, for he was not a brutal man. But he was a decisive 
one, and from Jim Hope sober to Jim Hope in any other state of 
mind whatever there was no appeal. But she began to speak, 
nevertheless, her words dripping from her: 

"I feel Uke I was goin' to drop dead this smnmer sometime 
without my kitchen sink, Jim. You haven't got an idea what 
it means not to have it, whatit means to carry all that water 
every day. I won't let the children do much of it; I know ^hat 
it does to my own back. And uphill to the house all the way! 
Talk about time saved with this new harvester — I wonder how 
many hours a week I'd save with running water in the house, 
let stand the strength I'd have left at a day's end by tumin' 
faucets instead of bending under that weight of water all the 
way uphill! Lay me them pipes, Jim I It ain't goin' to cost 
you much — " 

Her voice trembled heartbreakingly along her throat; but 
Hope, busied with his first examination of the engine, failed to 
catch its quality, or, perceiving, chose to disregard. 

"That new land cost too much, Saidie, for any more expense 
this year. It was all I could manage, this new harvester. Now, 
what the dickens! I thought that agent told me — " 

Leaving him flat beneath his engine, absorbed in its problems, 
Mrs. Hope turned despairingly back to the shabby house, with 
every nerve of her brain and body quivering. She was at that 
stage of nervous exhaustion where the contemplation of a task 
ahead is more wearing than its performing could be, and already 
the burden of the coming harvest-time was prostrating her. 
The day after the Fourth was the day that tradition in this re- 
gion of the country set apart for ha)dng to begin. Only three 
months away! She felt the hand of toil heavy upon her, and 
though looking at her three children, she longed to die. Her 
distraught brain, imcorrelated and wandering, suddenly found 
itself visioning that strange, worn, half-savage woman at the 
Holbrooke farm who, seven or eight years before, in the midst 
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of a terrible summer, had killed herself and her children. The 
. neighborhood gossiped yet about that, and had looked askance 
at Tom Holbrooke for some time; but within six months he 
had married again — married a girl from the large factory town 
close by as bright and vivid as Saidie Hope herself had been ten 
years before. She had heard of the second Mrs. Holbrooke now 
and .then when a new baby came or when one of the older ones 
died, but she had not seen h(|r since her early honeymoon 
days. 

"If it wasn't for the children I'd want to die," she groaned 
as she dragged herself up the hill with her brimming pails of 
water. "Ten men to cook for, and all the washing — " She 
began, like a prisoner stupefied under life-sentence, to calculate 
vacuous things — the number of pails of water, for instance, 
that must be brought uphill during the simmaer to her hot, ugly 
workshop, and her disappointment became her obsession. 

The weeks rolled on till it came to be the middle of June, 
and one Saturday Hope drove his wife to the big manufacturing 
town twelve miles away for a day of shopping. Already the 
heat of the terrible siunmer that was to be had settled over 
the earth, and Mrs. Hope had begun to be dully alarmed at 
the apathy that enveloped her. Nothing could rally her to her 
accustomed execution of the mass of work for children and 
husband and farm that lay always ahead of her. In all these 
weeks her sick brain resented only one thing actively, and that 
was sight of the motor works to which Hope was about to drive 
her in mid-afternoon. She could not look upon what had 
robbed her of her poor Uttle hope" for an easier sunmier, and she 
voiced the feeling, though so simply that it slid past Hope's 
large, stupid ears. 

" Put me out at Smith & Cottrell's," she said dully. " I want 
to walk about town." 

She got out of the road-wagon and walked back along 
the main street, her whole soul seething in newly roused 
rebeUion. 
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" It's not fair," she cried to herself; " but what can any woman 
do? Jim's as set as a stone. I oiight to be thankful he don't 
row, but I can't go on this way. I can't go on." 

Walking swiftly in a desperate race against her tumult of 
revolt, she found herself at last in an utterly strange part of the 
city. Great buildings lined the narrow streets — dozens of 
glove factories, the great industry of the town. But to-day 
there was no hum of machines, no life about the interiors of 
the buildings. Along the sidewalks loitered groups of idle men 
and women, and in the streets stood many policemen. She looked 
about her in alarmed uncertainty. Where was she? K she 
could find the Swiss Process factories, she coidd get her bearings, 
and as she hesitated, a girl, black-haired, black-browed, young, 
with warm eyes and thin cheeks, looked piercingly at her. Mrs. 
Hope spoke to her: 

"Where are the Swiss Process factories? I'm lost, and — " 

The girl laughed contemptuously. 

"Others of your crowd got lost to-day, but they were all too 
wise to ask any of us where the Swiss Process is. You've got 
your nerve all right. What do you want to do to us, anyway? 
Do you want to be a scab? And to ask a picket to lead you 
there! Say, don't you know what solidarity means for all of 
us?" She scowled angrily. 

" I don't know what you mean," said Mrs. Hope. " I live out 
in the country twelve miles, and I'm trying to find my way back 
to Main Street to meet my husband — " 

"Oh," said the girl, "I thought you were one of the scabs 
they're importing this week. That's why I stopped you, of 
course. Down that way, and to your right." 

She walked off, leaving Mrs. Hope staring after her. Some- 
thing in the swing of the girl's capable shoulders interested the 
farmer's wife. "Picket" and "scab" and "solidarity "-7- curi- 
ous words that she had read, and the meaning of which she did 
not know. A moment later, walking quickly after her, she 
stopped the black-browed girl again. 
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"What does all this mean?" she asked simply. "What are 
you doing here — and all these policemen? What is a picket 
and scab and solidarity? " She gazed eagerly at the girl, inter- 
ested externally for the first time in months. 

"Don't you know," the girl demanded, "that these glove 
factories are the worst in the country? Well, shame on you not 
to, then, living so close to them! What with their rotten hours 
and premium systems and fines that don't leave us enough to 
feed us and sleep us, why, we just walked out ten days ago, and 
out we stay till we win for better hours and wages and conditions. 
It's easier living in simwner than in winter, and, thdnk God! 
it's just as hard on the factories: they're rushed all the time." 

"But why stop work?" asked Mrs. Hope. "Why don't you 
go to the factory owners — " 

"Lady," replied the picket, "did you ever try asking anybody 
in power for anything that would cost them a little money and 
woidd help you, and get it? They told you to go to hell, didn't 
they? Help you out? They'd see you dead first. But sup- 
pose you don't ask it alone, — suppose hundreds and thousands 
like you ask it, standing together, pledged not to back down, 
to shut the factories, not to turn scab, and to nab the scabs that 
would help break the strike and sell us out and get sold out 
themselves precious quick, and to keep the machines still till 
we get what we ask, — that's solidarity, standing together to 
win out on a wrong that you or I or anybody, standing alone, 
can't right." 

The city clock boomed out four strokes, and Mrs. Hope 
started nervously. 

"I'm sorry; I must go," she said. She started on, and then 
turned back. " I hope you win," she said. 

She hurried along the street the girl had pointed out, the zest 
of a new interest in her brain. When she came to the department 
store where she was to meet her husband, she picked up a stray 
newspaper blowing along the street and read avidly all its 
story of the strike, which, because of the day's frustrated at- 
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tempt at importing outside labor, was full of detail. She told 
Hope about it as they drove rapidly home an hour later, and 
he listened with the abstracted interest he usually displayed 
in what she had to say. 

"Sure those mills ought to be shut down," he said good- 
naturedly. "I don't see how the girls Uve on what they get. 
A strike's the only chance; no use to try reason with the owners." 

When they reached home, as he sprang out and held out a 
hand to her, he said: 

"Well, Saidie, this time next month well not be using this 
slow coach, but a dandy new motor-car — the dandiest little 
roadster you ever — " 

Outraged, his wife faced him. 

"/iw," she uttered thickly, "do you mean you got another 
car for you, and me left still with that kitchen out there?" 

"Now, that kitchen's done for this year," said Jim Hope, with 
a flash of sullen wrath. " Sometime I'll get around to the house; 
till then, cheese it. You've turned real stubborn about that 
thing, Saidie." 

She stared at him, her lips moving; then she turned and ran 
weakly up the walk to the house. All her new-bom interest 
in something outside her own narrow life sank down, smothered 
by the old depression that was choking her. 

n 

She collapsed in the midst of getting supper that night, and 
Hope and one of the two men that nlade up a part of the per- 
manent household had to finish it. After he had eaten, Hope 
went into her room with a worried frown. 

"You don't think you're turning out to get down sick, Saidie, 
do you? " he asked. As well as he she knew his worry — the 
haying-week that from time inmiemorial began the day after 
the Fourth. She was thinking of it constantly as she lay there 
Ibrain-sick. 
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"I reckon maybe you'd better take the children and go driv- 
ing to-morrow afternoon," he suggested clumsily. "If you felt 
like going to the Dorrses for supper, we could make out here 
aU right." 

So the next afternoon, with the children, she went off in the 
low, old buggy, bound ostensibly for the Dorr's. But coming to 
a cross-road, which called for decision, she turned deliberately 
the other way. She felt a curious desire to see that second 
Mrs. Holbrooke again, whom she hadn't seen for six years, to 
know what the acid years had eaten upon her. It was the first 
time in years that she had followed imreasoningly a reasonless 
impulse, and she took a sullen pleasure is doing this thing. 

As the second Mrs. Holbrooke, faded, tense, wiry, came out 
to greet her, Mrs. Hope prayed earnestly that her start of dis- 
mayed surprise was lost on her hostess. Years before, when the 
two women had first met, there had been a secret bond of con- 
geniality between them that, after this lapse of time, they felt 
again, even though each had changed lamentably. 

"I'm putting up fruit," said Mrs. Holbrooke, apologetically. 
"I hate to take you right into the kitchen. My kitchen's some- 
thing awful; but the jam can't be left." 

Mrs. Hope laughed shortly. 

"You've never been in mine; it's the worst in the county, 
imless it is Bertha Dorr's." 

"I've told Tom a thousand times, I guess," said Tom Hol- 
brooke's wife, ladling hot berries into jars, "that if he'd just 
once realize what a hole this is, he'd do something; but, land! all 
they care about's the farm outside. My stove's not fit to use; 
the oven's never certain." 

Mrs. Hope's depression stole back on her. 

"If there's been a thing I've prayed for, it's been a kitchen sink 
and nmning water; and I don't get it again this year." 

"You going to the picnic at Weller's Grove?" her hostess 
asked. 

Again Mrs. Hope laughed shortly. 
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"Picnic on the Fourth! I'm goin' to do what most every 
woman round here does on the Fourth: send the men and boys 
off and stay at home to get cooked up and baked up for haying- 
week. That picnic hasn't had anything but men and yoimg 
girls and a few children to it for so long I couldn't tell. Inde- 
pendence Day! If you can show me worse slaves, unpaid, with 
hours that never end, no conveniences, with only enough to 
feed us and house us — " 

She stopped short, remembering something her collapse the 
night before had driven out of her mind — a black-browed, deep- 
voiced girl walking up and down before a silent factory. " Soli- 
darity!" the girl had said. "Standing together to win out on a 
wrong that you or I or anybody, standing alone, can't right.'* 

The silence deepened imtil Mrs. Holbrooke turned about to 
stare at her friend, holding her drippmg spoon motionless in 
the hot, s)niip-laden air, and seeing, without defining it, the 
exaltation of a soul as it brought forth an idea. Unwitting she 
gazed — imwitting, but spellbound at sight of her friend's 
grimly flashing eyes. After a long pause Mrs. Hope turned 
those eyes upon her companion. 

"Lyddy Holbrooke, how fighting mad are you?" she de- 
manded, and Mrs. Holbrooke stared speechless as the other 
woman swept on: "Mad enough to make one of a group of 
women in this neighborhood that'll go on strike and stand to- 
gether without raisin' their hands or creepin' back home till they 
get what they want? Mad enough not to back down a minute 
— not even if Tom Holbrooke was to hU you? You want 
your stove and sink; I want water in my house. Rose Cross 
on the Turner Road wants a side porch to shade her kitchen 
and to sit down and rest on; Ella Fanning wants a gasoline 
stove; Bertha Dorr'U die if she doesn't get air in her kitchen 
soon. And all of us with men that have got money in the bank, 
and us all workin' like fools on promises for 'somethin" next 
year! Lyddy, throw them berries out and sit down while I tell 
you about a girl I met yesterday and what she said about standin' 
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together — solidarity. Why, Lyddy Holbrooke, whether an- 
other woman strikes or not, I've struck. If I've struck alone, 
I've struck. I'll sleep outdoors and eat berries and raw potatoes 
before I see Jim Hope through this haying, 1 won't go back till 
I get fixed what I want, and it'll take over ha)dng-week to do 
that. My back's goin' to pieces; I won't die like a dog, worked 
to death. But my mind's gettin' easy, because it's made up. 
Are you in earnest enough to throw them berries out and sit 
down and talk?" 

Lyddy Holbrooke's life had taught her hard economies, and 
she could make a barrel of sugar go further than most women; 
but as she poked mechanically at the fire to brighten it, the 
inner lining brick crashed down and saddened the flame. Her 
eyes flashed. 

"I'd like to see Tom Holbrooke plow a field with any plow 
that acted like my stove acts," she said contemptuously. 
"Stand out of the way, Saidie Hope!" And straight through 
the kitchen door, into the waste-barrel outside, went the kettle 
of boiling fruit. The uncooked berries followed as surely, and 
Mrs. Holbrooke took off her apron and pulled at her sleeves. 
"My last fruit's put up over that stove," she said calmly. 
"Come on outside, Saidie, I want to find out how we're goin' to 
do what we're goin' to do. There's the children, of course — " 

Two hours later Mrs. Hope stowed her three away in the old 
buggy, and took up the reins to depart from the Holbrooke 
gate, Mrs. Holbrooke repeating her farewells: 

"You drive right down to Mrs. Elder's for supper. Not a 
man can sneer at her, because she runs all alone one of the best- 
run farms roimd here. She's got it all, too — telephone, bath- 
room, everything in her kitchen she needs. It's the only farm 
in the coimtry that ain't man-run. She's always talking about 
women and their cause. See what she'll do, and tell her to make 
up her mind quick, 'cause we've got just two weeks to work in." 

"I'll tell her," said Mrs. Hope, dryly, as she slapped the reins 
and drove away. 
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It is the ruling class always that has been the last to perceive 
the approach of revolution, and it was with unfurrowed brows 
and voices freed from strain of domestic stress that the farmers 
of Morgan County, in passing, called to one another about the 
Fourth of Jidy picnic that was a traditional celebration in the 
neighborhood. This year, because it was campaign year and 
because one of the idols of the new Democracy was to address 
them, the usual meeting-groimd had been surrendered in favor 
of Weller's Grove, farther away by five miles, in order that 
another commimity might share the program and enthusiasm. 

Had any of the Morgan County farmers thought recent 
domestic demands made upon him worthy of comparison with 
those made upon his neighbor, he would have discovered that 
every home in the county had been a battle-field during these 
two weeks before the Fourth; that absurd labor-savers in the 
kitchens and imthinkable house improvements had been asked 
for on the verge of the busiest season of the year. In every 
household there had been at least one memorable talk between 
master and slave, in every instance culminating in some vapid 
threat on the part of the defeated. And the women of every 
household had elected to stay at home on the Fourth, a decision 
that, considering the poUtical nature of the picnic, had not been 
protested in any case. 

So at last the day of the midsimmier holiday dawned, clear 
and hot, and soon after breakfast Jim Hope and his sixteen-year- 
old nephew drove away in the smart new roadster that had just 
been delivered by the motor company. As their father climbed 
into the car, the Hope children broke into tumultuous weeping, 
and he spoke rather harshly to his wife: 

"What's got into you, Said, not to let the kids go? They 
want to." 

"It's a man's meet this year," his wife replied grimly. 
"Women and children would be sort of out of it. As for you,^ 
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children, did you ever know mother not to make things up to 
you when she could? We'll have us a picnic nearer home. 
Let be, Jim. My mind's made up." 

And Hope, who had walked on eggs the last two weeks, and 
was giving his wife her head, drove away with that for his 
final word. 

With her hands grasping tightly her two yoimgest, she watched 
the car out of sight. Then, as the children writhed impatiently 
about her, she pushed them away. 

"Go play," she said breathlessly. "Don't come in the house 
till I call you; and, Carrie, look out for the baby." 

She watched them run oflf toward their playgroimd, then she 
went quickly into the house, where for an hour she worked 
rapidly, dropping bedding and clothing into a great clothes- 
hamper, and, later, gathered from the pantry and cellar shelves, 
fruit, bread, butter, hams, bacon, and vegetables. At last she 
went out to the bam and began to harness the old gray horse to 
the light farm-wagon. On the tool-shelf, with the house-key, 
she left a note for her husband; then, with the children and the 
packed hamper, she drove out upon the road and toward the 
Holbrooke farm. 

Lyddy Holbrooke, with her two children, was hanging over 
her rickety gate, waiting. Seeing her neighbor coming, she be- 
gan to strain at a huge, shapeless bag lying on the grass. 

"Here!" she panted. "I thought it'd be easier to handle 
than a trunk, and I didn't have a solid basket. Everything's 
in from yesterday's baking — I baked for Tom again this morn- 
ing — to the children's clean clothes. Mrs. Haskins's men-folks 
drove off early, and she said she'd have all her cream made into 
butter for us by the time we get there. Ain't it lucky, Saidie, 
that Jim bought the new automobile, so he's left this light 
wagon for us? I don't know how else we'd get away." 

"Looked at in that way, it is lucky," said Jim's wife, with her 
grim smile. "Jimmy, help Mrs. Holbrooke with the bedding. 
Now, after we pick up Mrs. Haskins and her butter and get 
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Bertha Dorr and her babies, we can make straight for Mrs. 
Elder's farm." 

Two hours later, therefore, with her wagon loaded to its ut- 
most capacity with women and children and baggage, she came 
to a halt on Mrs. Elder's driveway, and looked down into the 
faces of swarming children, their curious older brothers and 
sisters, and their half-scared, wholly determined mothers. 

"Well, neighbors," she remarked, "here we are, ready for 
our picnic." 



IV 

Strange things happened all day long on the Elder farm, 
where sixteen farmers' wives and their twoscore children were 
gathered. There was a picnic dinner at midday; after that 
came a heart-talk among the women, while the children played. 
As the shadows grew long, a subtly conmiunicated nervousness 
spread through the group, and the talk, which had been coherent 
and firm, died into desultory gossip, or worried, quick rebuke to 
the restless children. Finally, stranger than all else, after a 
supper of bread and milk and jam, came a general trooping off 
to the great bams, where each family group had spread its own 
bedding on piles of hay, and where the yoimgsters were tucked 
into bed. Then, silent and tense, the sixteen women gathered 
in the deep front yard and watched night blot out the familiar 
country-side. 

Suddenly a faint soimd drifted to them from the road; they 
listened. 

"It's Tom's grays," said Lyddy Holbrooke, with a gasp. 
"It's—" 

Mrs. Hope laid her firm hand on the younger woman's 
shoulder. 

"I reckon it might be Tom, Lyddy. And behind him, and 
boimd to beat him, is Jim Hope's new car. Listen! I face 
my man first, and I ain't scared, Lyddy Holbroke, of Jim and 
all the other fiifteen just as long as we stand together; for I 
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believe in my soul, friends, that all any of 'em has needed for 
years is nothin' but to get shown." 

Six men clambered out of Hope's new car as it stopped before 
the Elder front porch; but Hope alighted first, and advanced, 
an earnest seeker after enlightenment and his wife. 

"Saidie," he demanded, "where are you and the kids, and 
what does this mean? Never mind that, though; we start back 
in five minutes. The rest of you can gab all night, if you want 
to; but this is my say, Saidie!" 

Mrs. Hope, in her black calico dress, which made her look 
like a wisp of Fate, moved down the porch steps until she stood, 
a step above her husband, on a level with his eyes. 

"Jim," she began clearly, "you men-folks didn't stop to read 
right those notes that all of us left you. This is a strike of the 
Morgan County women against our working conditions, with 
me and Lyddy Holbrooke and Dixie Elder for the strike com- 
mittee, and all the rest of the women here to back us. We're 
here, with all the children asleep in the Elder bam, on the only 
woman-run farm in Morgan County, to stay till the strike's won. 
If you men want to get a notion, by sight of eye, of why we've 
struck for, and what we want before we go back to work, you 
go through this house, that kitchen, the outbuildings, and com- 
pare 'em with what us women on your man-run farms put up 
with. We've struck, Jim. We're through working with what 
you've give' to work with. Not till all of you — all of you — " 
she emphasized it slowly, "see your way to fixin' us up right, do 
we go back to work." 

"Why, what's this infernal nonsense!" Tom Holbrooke roared 
from where he stood in his road-wagon, behind his grays. "A 
strike! A strike! You women can't strike. To-morrow's 
hayin'-week." 

"That," said Mrs. Hope, "is just why we struck to-day, 
without waitin' for next winter. We told you all in our notes 
that you men could try runnin' yourselves and the farm this 
week. We want you to work awhile with what we work with 
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and see how you like it. We want Tom Holbrooke to find out 
for himself, while he's tryin' to make coffee to-morrow on 
Lyddy*s stove, why she's kept askin' him for a new one, and why 
she says here to-night she'll never cook another meal on it. 
We want Dick Dorr to come in from the hot fields to-morrow 
noon and start to cook over Bertha's stove in Bertha's kitchen, 
and find out why she wants that window cut through for a 
breath of air where she's asked for five years to have it cut. 
We want Timothy Haskins, and you, Jim, and Al Smith, and 
most of you men, to find out from carryin' in all the house water, 
why we've asked to have it piped in. We've each left you a 
list of things we want done to our houses that the conmiittee 
went over and decided was just, each man weighed accordin' 
to his means. We've been asking you men for two weeks 
about your neighbors' bank-accoimts, and we've told what 
we've heard just where it would do the most good. Mrs. Elder's 
the only one of us that ain't responsible to any man, and she's 
made us welcome here till the strike's ended. And, men-folks, 
I want to tell you this: some of us is scared a Uttle, and all of 
us wish we didn't have to do it, but it's come to a question of 
provin' that we're in dead earnest, and not a woman of us goes 
back till all of us gets justice. Blame the man that holds out 
the longest, and not his wife, if this don't get settled quick." 

" Saidie " — Hope drew his wife aside and began to talk. She 
shook off his arm gently, but with immense decision, and an- 
swered him in open council: 

"Not another promise goes, Jim. You promised last year 
as solemn as a man could promise that Td get reUeved from that 
awful outside pump this year. Not if you promised all night 
would I go back; the work's got to be started. And, men, in 
your talkin' over this thing, there's one thing that's comin' harder 
on most of you than carpenter-work and new stoves and bread- 
mixers and screens and piping, and that's money of our own. 
We're goin' to let you find out this week how much a woman is 
worth on a farm. Work it out; figure how big a hole we make 
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in a farm's running when we step out. And if you find any real 
stubborn brother among you, deal with him yourselves, and 
don't put his case back on his woman; for we women are stand- 
in' back to back; it's all of us, or none of us. Remember 
that." 

Mate for mate, the men and the women of Morgan County 
looked at each other in the hush that followed. It was Hope 
himself who turned first and tramped off in silence. And when 
the last wheel turned out upon the road, the women gazed at 
one another, awed. The strike was on. 

Twenty-four hours later Hope again approached the Elder 
farm. It was not yet simset, and in the yard a number of the 
children were sitting with their mothers, stenMning great bowls 
of berries. From the kitchen floated the odor of s)nnip and 
cooking fruit. Hope called to his wife, and she put aside the 
bowl in which she was mashing stenmied fruit to a pulp, and 
went out to the gate. 

"Look here, Said," Hope began, "this nonsense has got to 
stop. I've got my lesson all right. You'll get your water, and 
the money for the eggs and butter and fruit. I never meant 
you shouldn't have it; you know that. I just put it off. But 
this deal ain't square; you've about ruined hajdng for me." 

"Has work begun on the pipes, Jim?" 

"The men are breaking ground to-night," Hope replied 
doggedly. "I left 'em at it. You imderstand we got to get the 
hay in this week; but they're workin' overtime to-night, and 
I'll manage so you have the value of it this season. I never 
meant not to do it ever. Said. Now, then, you and the kids 
come back to-night. I came over early — " 

"I never said you was a bad man, Jim," his wife told him 
after a pause. "You've just never stopped to realize, that's 
all. I never thought it would be hard work with you, after you 
once saw I meant it, nor that we couldn't Uve happy after it. 
Some of these women here ain't sure of that, like I am. It took 
more courage for some of them than for me; you know that. 
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What about Tom Holbrooke and Lyddy, Jim? And Dick Don 
and Bertha? " 

There was a long pause. 

"They won't listen to a thing," Hope admitted at last. 

"Lyddy don't get her cook-stove nor Bertha her window cut 
through? " 

"No; nor nothin' else," assented Hope, reluctantly. "You 
know Tom Holbrooke: he's raging mad. He says Lyddy can 
come crawlin' back when she gets ready, or never. And Dick 
don't say nothin'." 

Mrs. Hope laid a nervous hand on her husband's arm. 

"This is where I need all the courage I got, Jim. But you 
know strike rules as well as I do; better maybe, because I don't 
know but a few. I'm sorry. Don't come to me again like this; 
it makes it hard. It's all up to you men; and if all of you are 
decent but Tom and Dick, it's up to you men still. Blame 
them and not us, for as long as the sixteenth man holds out on 
you, all sixteen of us has got to hold out. You'd never stop 
sneerin' at me inside if I deserted now. Don't ask me again, 
Jim; it's up to you men!" 

"How long does Dixie Elder calculate to keep you?" Hope 
asked coolly. His wife laughed. 

"You tell this to Tom and Dick — tell it to all of 'em. You 
ever heard of Mrs. Elder's jams and jellies that she sells, home- 
put-up, in New York, and never enough? It's a grand fruit 
year, and she got busy last week and's got orders for every 
bit she can put up with us to help, and has it figured so we get 
paid for our time and have a little left over from our board. 
You tell Tom Holbrooke and Dick Dorr that Lyddy and Bertha 
can hire out to Dixie Elder for the rest of the summer puttin' 
up fruit, and will as long as they stay here, with more pocket- 
money at the end than they ever had at home." 

Jim Hope had a sense of humor that ran deep, and, submerged, 
had always to struggle to reach the surface; but it rose here, 
and he grinned sloWly. 
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"Mrs. Elder's a smart woman," he admitted. "She nms a 
good farm." 

The story of that haying-week on the farms of Morgan Coimty 
deserves pages all its own. Hope was not the only one who 
attempted to break the strike by bribing his own woman; but 
there were two words that these farmers' wives knew, "soli- 
darity" and "scab," and their reverence for the one and scorn 
for the other were so great as to preclude extended argiunent. 
It took the story of the strike published in the newspaper of the 
large town near by to bring Dick Dorr to his senses, and the 
evening that Hope and Timothy Haskins drove over to tell 
Dick's wife that all he wanted to know was where she wanted 
the window cut saw a sudden, tremulous uprising among the 
women. It was all over except for Lyddy Holbrooke. All the 
men except Lyddy's husband had capitulated. And as they 
gathered about their weeping and victorious sister, Lyddy Hol- 
brooke's voice rose clear above the murmurs. 

"Mr. Hope," she said, "I want you to drive me over to-night 
to the farm. I believe that you men have worked with Tom 
your level best; the time's come for my talk with him, and it'll 
be to-night." 

Hope hesitated. 

"I tell you," he stammered, "I never saw Tom Holbrooke in 
such a state. I don't reckon you have any idea how cold-mad 
heis— " 

Mrs. Holbrooke smiled. 

"I've been married to Tom Holbrooke for six years, and I 
know him. I guess he is cold-mad by this time." 

"You can come back here, Lyddy," interposed Mrs. Elder, 
briskly, "for as long as is needful. There'll be plenty of work 
to be done here till late into the fall, and some pay at the end 
of it." 

Hope broke in again: 

"Perhaps you'd better — just stay on here. I never saw 
Tom Holbrooke in such a state, " 
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But Lyddy Holbrooke's eyes held the translucent gleam of 
a soul possessed by its resolve. 

"If you'll drive me over," she rep)eated, "the tune's come for 
Tom's and my talk — it's nothin' but Tom and me now; and 
if you all want to get word to your men to-night — why, the 
strike's ended." 

"All right," Hope told her, grimly. "I'll drive you over. 
Furthermore," he added in an aside, "I'll not drive back till 
I know Tom's not doin' murder to-night." 

It was late in the night when Hope again arrived at the Elder 
farm. The tension of the place had snapped, for the strike was 
ended; all the women and children but his own, who were wait- 
ing for him, had left. 

"I don't know what happened inside," said Hope in answer to 
his wife's and Mrs. Elder's inquiring eyes. "All I know is what 
she said as she got out and walked up to Holbrooke where he 
was standin' smokin' in the yard. *Tom,' she said, 'I've come 
back to-night to tell you in words you'll never forget all your 
life long why Ellen killed herself and the three children she 
bore you. I found a poor little book she used to write in toward 
the last. Come in; you've got to listen to it to-night.' I sat 
by, then, for three hours till she came out again," added Hope. 
"I never seen a woman whiter-faced. *I'll stay here to-night,' ' 
she told me, *and to-morrow I'll send for the children. Tell 
Saidie I've won, but I've shamed a man!'" 

"The shame of Tom Holbrooke," said Mrs. Hope, dryly, "is 
liable to make for the pride of the rest of the Morgan County 
men. By the time Dick Dorr got through talking to us to- 
night about Tom, he'd managed to sound like a good, generous 
man, an' maybe it'll work out that way with him and Bertha. 
But Tom and Lyddy — " 

"If ever," Hope interrupted, "I looked on the head of a 
family, I saw it in Lyddy Holbrooke to-night. I bet Tom ain't 
got a leg left to stand on ever again. Not but what he had it 
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all comin' to him. Well, pardner, let's get the kids and 
start." 

Mrs. Hope looked up quickly; her lips parted and she shut 
them firmly. He had said it unconsciously, his old, long-dis- 
used, honeymoon name for her, and why prod him into awkward 
consciousness? She believed he meant it, that it was the key- 
word of the new life. They must stand together, to right the 
wrong that custom and carelessness had wrought upon their 
home. Suddenly Mrs. Hope's worn face flickered into a smile. 
This, too, was soUdarity. 



FAME'S LITTLE DAY^ 
Sarah Orne Jewett 



Nobody ever knew, except himself, what made a foolish 
young newspaper reporter, who happened into a small old- 
fashioned hotel in New York, observe Mr. Abel Pinkham with 
deep interest, listen to his talk, ask a question or two of the 
clerk, and then go away and make up an effective personal 
paragraph for one of the morning papers. He must have had 
a heart full of fun, this young reporter, and something honestly 
rustic and pleasing must have struck him in the guest's demeanor, 
for there was a flavor in the few lines he wrote that made some 
of his fellows seize upon the little paragraph, and copy it, and 
add to it, and keep it moving. Nobody knows what starts such 
a thing in journalism, or keeps it aUve after it is started, but 
on a certain Thursday morning the fact was made known to 
the world that among the notabilities then in the city, Abel 
Pinkham, Esquire, a distinguished citizen of Wetherford, Ver- 
mont, was visiting New York on important affairs connected 
with the maple-sugar industry of his native State. Mr. Pink- 
ham had expected to keep his visit imannounced, but it was 
likely to occasion much interest in business and civic circles. 
This was something like the way that the paragraph started; 
but here and there a kindred spirit of the original journalist 
caught it up and added discreet lines about Mr. Pinkham's 
probable stay in town, his occupation of an apartment on the 
fourth floor of the Ethan Allen Hotel, and other circumstances 

^ Copyright. Reprinted through special airangemeat with Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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so uninteresting to the reading public in general that presently 
in the next evening edition, one city editor after another threw 
out the item, and the young journalists, having had their day 
of pleasure, passed on to other things. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pinkham had set forth from home with many 
forebodings, in spite of having talked all winter about taking 
this journey as soon as the spring opened. They would have 
caught at any reasonable excuse for giving it up altogether, 
because when the time arrived it seemed so much easier to stay 
at home. Mrs. Abel Pinkham had never seen New York; her 
husband himself had not been to the city for a great many years; 
in fact, his reminiscences of the former visit were not altogether 
pleasant, since he had foolishly fallen into many snares, and 
been much gulled in his character of honest young countryman. 
There was a tarnished and worthless counterfeit of a large gold 
watch still concealed between the outer boarding and the inner 
lath and plaster of the lean-to bedroom which Mr. Abel Pink- 
ham had occupied as a bachelor; it was not the only witness 
of his being taken in by city sharpers, and he had winced ever 
since at the thought of their wiles. But he was now a man of 
sixty, well-to-do, and of authority in town affairs; his children 
were all well married and settled in homes of their own, except 
a widowed daughter, who lived at home with her young son, 
and was her mother's lieutenant in household affairs. 

The boy was almost grown, and at this season, when the 
maple-sugar was all made and shipped, and it was still too early 
for spring work on the land, Mr. Pinkham could leave home as 
well as not, and here he was in New York, feeling himself to be 
a stranger and foreigner to city ways. If it had not been for 
that desire to appear well in his wife's eyes, which had buoyed 
him over the bar of many difficulties, he could have found it 
in his heart to take the next train back to Wetherford, Vermont, 
to be there rid of his best clothes and the stiff rim of his heavy 
felt hat. He could not let his wife discover that the noise and 
confusion of Broadway had the least power to make him ffinch: 
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he cared no more for it than for the woods m snow-tune. He 
was as good as anybody, and she was better. They owed no- 
body a cent; and they had come on purpose to see the dty of 
New York. 

They were sitting at the breakfast table in the Ethan Allen 
Hotel, having arrived at nightfall the day before. Mrs. Pink- 
ham looked a little pale about the mouth. She had been kept 
awake nearly all night by the noise, and had enjoyed but little 
the evening she had spent in the stuffy parlor of the hotel, 
looking down out of the window at what seemed to her but garish 
scenes, and keeping a reproachful and suspicious eye upon some 
unpleasantly noisy young women of forward behavior who were 
her only companions. Abel himself was by no means so poorly 
entertained in the hotel office and smoking-room. He felt 
much more at home than she did, being better used to meeting 
strange men than she was to strange women, and he foimd two 
or three companions who had seen more than he of New York 
life. It was there, indeed, that the young reporter found him, 
hearty and country-fed, and loved the appearance of his best 
clothes, and the way Mr. Abel Pinkham brushed his hair, and 
loved the way that he spoke in a loud and manful voice the 
beliefs and experience of his honest heart. ^ 

In the morning at breakfast time the Pinkhams were depressed. 
They missed their good bed at home; they were troubled by 
the roar and noise of the streets that hardly stopped over night 
before it began again in the morning. The waiter did not put 
what mind he may have had to the business of serving them; 
and Mrs. Abel Pinkham, whose cooking was the triumph of 
parish festivals at home, had her own opinion about the beef- 
steak. She was a woman of imagination, and now that she was 
fairly here, spectacles and all, it really pained her to find that 
the New York of her dreams, the metropolis of dignity and 
distinction, of wealth and elegance, did not seem to exist. These 
poor streets, these imlovely people, were the end of a great illu- 
sion. They did not like to meet each other's eyes, this worthy 
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pair. The man began to put on an unbecoming air of assertion, 
and Mrs. Pinkham's face was full of lofty protest. 

"My gracious me, Mary Ann! I am glad I happened to get 
the 'Tribune' this momin'," said Mr. Pinkham, with sudden 
excitement. "Just you look here! I'd like well to know how 
they found out about our cominM" and he handed the paper to 
his wife across the table. "There — there 'tis; right by my 
thumb," he insisted. "Can't you see it?" and he smiled like 
a boy as she finally brought her large spectacles to bear upon the 
important paragraph. 

"I guess they think somethin' of us, if you don't think much 
o' them," continued Mr. Pinkham, grandly, "oh, they know 
how to keep the run o' folks who are somebody to home ! Draper 
and Fitch knew we was comin' this week: you know I sent word 
I was comin' to settle with them myself. I suppose they send 
folks around to the hotels, these newspapers, but I shouldn't 
thought there'd been time. Anyway, they've thought 't was 
worth while to put us in!" 

Mrs. Pinkham did not take the trouble to make a mystery 
out of the unexpected pleasure. "I want to cut it out an' 
send it right up home to daughter Sarah," she said, beaming 
with pride, and looking at the printed names as if they were 
flattering photographs. "I think 't was most too strong to 
say we was among the notables. But there! 't is their business 
to dress up things, and they have to print somethin' every day. 
I guess I shall go up and put on my best dress," she added, 
inconsequently; "this one's kind of dusty; it's the same I 
rode in." 

"Le' me see that paper again," said Mr. Pinkham jealously. 
"I didn't more'n half sense it, I was so taken aback. Well, 
^ary Ann, you didn't expect you was goin' to get into the papers 
when you came away. ^Abd Pinkham, Esquire, of Wetherford, 
Vermont, ' It looks well, don't it? But you might have knocked 
me down with a feather when I first caught sight of them 
words." 
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"I guess I shall put on my other dress," said Mrs. Prnkham, 
rising, with quite a different air from that with which she had 
sat down to her morning meal. "This one looks a little out o' 
style, as Sarah said, but when I got up this momin' I was so 
homesick that it didn't seem to make any kind o' difference. 
I expect that saucy girl last night took us to be nobodies. I'd 
like to leave the paper roimd where she couldn't help seein' it." 

"Don't take any notice of her," said Abel, in a dignified tone. 
"If she can't do what you want an' be dvil, we'll go somewheres 
else. I wish I'd- done what we talked of at first an' gone to the 
Astor House, but that young man in the cars told me 'twas 
remote from the things we should want to see. The Astor 
House was the top o' everything when I was here last, but I 
expected to find some changes. I want you to have the best 
there is," he said, smiling at his wife as if they were just making 
their wedding journey. "Come, let's be stirrin'; 'tis long past 
eight o'clock," and he ushered her to the door, newspaper in 
hand. 

n 

Later that day the guests walked up Broadway, holding them- 
selves erect, and feeling as if every eye was upon them. Abel 
Pinkham had settled with his correspondents for the spring con- 
signments of maple sugar, and a round sum in bank-bills was 
stowed away in his vest pocket. One of the partners had been 
a Wetherford boy, so when there came a renewal of interest in 
maple sugar, and the best confectioners were ready to do it 
honor, the finest quality being at a large premium, this partner 
remembered that there never was any sugar made in Wether- 
ford of such melting and delicious flavor as from the trees on 
the old Pinkham farm. He had now made a good bit of money 
for himself on this private venture, and was ready that morning 
to pay Mr. Abel Pinkham cash down, and to give him a hand- 
some order for the next season for all he could make. Mr. 
Fitch was also generous in the matter of such details as freight 
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and packing; he was immensely polite and kind to his old 
friends, and begged them to come out and stay with him and 
his wife, where they lived now, in a not far distant New Jersey 
town. 

"No, no, sir," said Mr. Pinkham promptly. "My wife has 
come to see the city, and our time is short. Your folks will be 
up this siunmer, won't they? We'll wait and visit them." 

"You must certainly take Mrs. Pinkham up to the Park," 
said the conmiission merchant. " I wish I had time to show you 
round myself. I suppose youVe been seeing some things 
already, haven't you? I noticed your arrival in the 'Herald.'" 

"The 'Tribune' it was," said Mr. Pinkham, blushing through 
a smile and looking round at his wife. 

" Oh no; I never read the ' Tribune,' " said Mr. Fitch. " There 
was quite an extended notice in my paper. They must have 
put you and Mrs. Pinkham into the 'Herald' too." And so 
the friends parted laughing. "I am much pleased to have a 
call from such distinguished parties," said Mr. Fitch, by way of 
final farewell, and Mr. Pinkham waved his hand grandly in 
reply. 

"Let's get the 'Herald,' then," he said, as they started up the 
street. "We can go an' sit over in that little square that we 
passed as we came along, an' rest an' talk things over about 
what we'd better do this afternoon. I'm tired out a-trampin' 
and standin'. I'd rather have set still while we were there, 
but he wanted us to see his store. Done very well, Joe Fitch 
has, but 't aint a business I should like." 

There was a lofty look and sense of behavior about Mr. 
Pinkham of Wetherford. You might have thought him a great 
politician as he marched up Broadway, looking neither to 
right hand nor left. He felt himself to be a person of great 
responsibilities. 

"I begin to feel sort of at home myself," said his wife, who al- 
ways had a certain touch of simple dignity about her. "When 
we was comin' yesterday New York seemed to be all strange, 
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and there wasn't nobody expectin' us. I feel now just as if I'd 
been here before." 

They were now on the edge of the better looking part of the 
town; it was still noisy and crowded, but noisy with fine car- 
riages instead of drays, and crowded with well-dressed people. 
The hours for shopping and visiting were beginning, and more 
than one person looked with appreciative and friendly eyes at 
the comfortable pleased-looking elderly man and woman who 
went their easily begmled and loitering way. The pavement 
peddlers detained them, but the cabmen beckoned them in 
vain; their eyes were busy with the immediate foregroxmd. 
Mrs. Pinkham was embarrassed by the recurring reflection of 
herself in the great windows. 

"I wish I had seen about a new bonneit before we came," 
she lamented. "They seem to be havin' on some o' their spring 
things." 

"Don't you worry, Mary Ann. I don't see anybody that 
looks any better than you do," said Abel, with boyish and 
reassuring pride. 

Mr. Pinkham had now bought the "Herald" and also the 
"Sun," well recommended by an able newsboy, and presently 
they crossed over from that comer by the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
which seems like the heart of New York, and foimd a place to 
sit down on the Square, — an empty bench, where they could 
sit side by side and look the papers through, reading over each 
other's shoulder, and being impatient from page to page. The 
paragraph was indeed repeated, with trifling additions. Eder- 
ton of the "Sim" had followed the "Tribime" man's lead, and 
fabricated a brief interview, a marvel of art and discretion, but 
so general in its allusions that it could create no suspicion; it 
almost deceived Mr. Pinkham himself, so that he foimd unaf- 
fected pleasure in the fictitious occasion, and felt as if he had 
easily covered himself with glory. Except for the bare fact of 
the interview's being imaginary, there was no discredit to be 
cast upon Mr. Abel Pinkham's having said that he thought the 
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country near Wetherford looked well for the time of year, and 
promised a fair hay crop, and that his income was augmented 
one-half to three-fifths by his beUef in the future of maple sugar. 
It was likely to be the great coming crop of the Green Mountain 
State. Ederton suggested that there was talk of Mr. Pinkham's 
presence in the matter of a great maple sugar trust in which 
much of the capital of Wall Street would be involved. 

"How they do hatch up these things, don't they?" said the 
worthy man at this point. " Well, it all sounds well, Mary Ann." 

"It says here that you are a very personable man," smiled 
his wife, "and have filled some of the most responsible town 
offices" (this was the turn taken by Goffey of the "Herald"). 
"Oh, and that you are going to attend the performance at 
Bamimi's this evening, and occupy reserved seats. Why, I 
didn't know — who have you told about that? — who was you 
talkm' to last night, Abel? " 

"I never spoke o' goin' to Bamimi's to any Uvin' soul," in- 
sisted Abel, flushing. "I only thought of it two or three times 
to myself that perhaps I might go and take you. Now that is 
singular; perhaps they put that in just to advertise the show." 

"Ain't it a kind of a low place for folks like us to be seen in? " 
suggested Mrs. Pinkham timidly. "People seem to be payin' 
us all this attention, an' I don't know's't would be dignified 
for us to go to one o' them circus places." 

"I don't care; we shan't Uve but once. I ain't comin' to 
New York an' confine myself to evenin' meetin's," answered 
Abel, throwing away discretion and moraUty together. " I tell 
you I'm goin' to spend this sugar-money just as we've a mind to. 
You worked hard, an' coimted a good while on comin', an' 
so 've I; an' I ain't goin' to mince my steps an' pinch and screw 
for nobody. I'm goin' to hire one o' them hacks an' ride up 
to the Park." 

"Joe Fitch said we could go right up in one o' the elevated 
railroads for five cents, and return when we was ready," pro- 
tested Mary Ann, who had a thriftier inclination than her hus- 
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band; but Mr. Pinkham was not to be let or hindered, and they 
presently found themselves going up Fifth Avenue in a somewhat 
battered open landau. The spring sim shone upon them, and 
the spring breeze fluttered the black ostrich tip on Mrs. Pink- 
ham's durable winter bonnet, and brought the pretty color to 
her faded cheeks. 

''There! this is something like. Such people as we are can't 
go meechin' roimd; it ain't expected. Don't it pay for a lot 
o' hard work? " said Abel; and his wife gave him a pleased look 
for her only answer. They were both thinking of their gray 
farmhouse high on a long western slope, with the afternoon 
sun full in its face, the old red bam, the pasture, the shaggy 
woods that stretched far up the moimtain side. 

"I wish Sarah Ann an' little Abel was here to see us ride by," 
said Mary Ann Pinkham, presently. "I can't seem to wait to 
have 'em get that newspaper. I'm so glad we sent it right off 
before we started this momin'. If Abel goes to the post-office 
comin' from school, as he always does, they'll have it to read 
to-morrow before supper-time." 

m 

This happy day in two plain lives ended, as might have been 
expected, with the great Bamiun show. Mr. and Mrs. Pink- 
ham foimd themselves in possession of coimtless advertising 
cards and circulars next morning, and these added somewhat to 
their sense of responsibility. Mrs. Pinkham became afraid that 
the hotel-keeper would charge them double. "We've got to 
pay for it some way; there. I don't know but I'm more'n 
willin'," said the good soul. "I never did have such a splendid 
time in all my life. Findin' you so respected way off here is 
the best of anything; and then seein' them dear little babies in 
their nice carriages, all along the streets and up to the Central 
Park! I never shall forget them beautiful little creatures. 
And then the houses, an' the bosses, an' the store-windows, an' 
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all the rest of it! Well, I can't make my country pitcher hold 
no more, an' I want to get home an' think it over, goin' about 
my housework." , 

They were just entering the door of the Ethan Allen Hotel 
for the last time, when a young man met them and bowed 
cordially. He was the original reporter of their arrival, but 
they did not know it, and the impulse was strong within him 
to formally invite Mr. Pinkham to make an address before the 
members of the Produce Exchange on the following morning; 
but he had been a country boy himself, and their look of serious- 
ness and self-consciousness appealed to him imexpectedly. He 
wondered what effect this great experience would have upon their 
after-life. The best fim, after all, would be to send marked 
copies of his paper and Ederton's to all the weekly newspapers 
in that part of Vermont. He saw before him the evidence of 
their happy increase of self-respect, and he would make all their 
neighborhood agree to do them honor. Such is the dominion 
of the press. 

"Who was that yoimg man? He kind of bowed to you," 
asked the lady from Wetherford, after the journalist had meekly 
passed; but Abel Pinkham, Esquire, could only tell her that he 
looked like a young fellow who was sitting in the office the 
evening that they came to the hotel. The reporter did not 
seem to these distinguished persons to be a yoimg man of any 
consequence. 



THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 
Washington Irving 

(found among the papers op the late DIEDSICH KNICKERBOCKER) 

A pleasing land dt drowsy head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
And of gay castles in the douds that pass, 
Forever flushing round a summer sky. 

— Castle of Indolence. 

In the bosom of one of those spacious coves which indent 
the eastern shore of the Hudson, at that broad expansion of 
the river denominated by the ancient Dutch navigators the 
Tappaan Zee, and where they always prudently shortened sail, 
and implored the protection of St. Nicholas when they crossed, 
there lies a small market town or rural port, which by some is 
called Greenburgh, but which is more generally and properly 
known by the name of Tarry Town. This name was given it, 
we are told, in former days, by the good housewives of the ad- 
jacent coimtry, from the inveterate propensity of their husbands 
to linger about the village tavern on market days. Be that 
as it may, I do not vouch for the fact, but merely advert to it, 
for the sake of being precise and authentic. Not far from this 
village, perhaps about three miles, there is a little valley or 
rather lap of land among high hills, which is one of the quietest 
places in the whole world. A small brook glides through it, 
with just murmur enough to lull one to repose; and the occa- 
sional whistle of a quail, or tapping of a woodpecker, is almost 
the only soimd that ever breaks in upon the imiform tranquillity. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first exploit in squirrel- 
shooting was in a grove of tall walnut-trees that shades one 
side of the valley. I had wandered into it at noon-time, when 
all nature is peculiarly quiet, and was startled by the roar of 
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my own gun, as it broke the sabbath stiUness around, and 
was prolonged and reverberated by the angry echoes. If ever 
I should wish for a retreat whither I might steal from the world 
and its distractions, and dream quietly away the remnant of 
a troubled life, I know of none more promising than this little 
valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and the peculiar char- 
acter of its inhabitants, who are descendants from the original 
Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen has long been known by 
the name of Sleepy Hollow, and its rustic lads are called 
Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout all the neighboring coimtry. 
A drowsy, dreamy influence seems to hang over the land, and 
to pervade the very atmosphere. Some say that the place was 
bewitched by a high German doctor, during the early days of 
the settlement; others, that an old Indian chief, the prophet 
or wizard of his tribe, held his powwows there before the coimtry 
was discovered by Master Hendrick Hudson. Certain it is 
the place still continues imder the sway of some witching power, 
that holds a spell over the minds of the good people, causing 
them to walk in a continual reverie. They are given to all kinds 
of marvelous beliefs; are subject to trances and visions, and 
frequently see strange sights, and hear music and voices in the 
air. The whole neighborhood aboimds with local tales, haimted 
spots, and twilight superstitions; stars shoot and meteors glare 
oftener across the valley than in any other part of the country, 
and the nightmare, with her whole ninefold, seems to make it 
the favorite scene of her gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haimts this enchanted 
region, and seems to be commander-in-chief of all the powers 
of the air, is the apparition of a figure on horseback without 
a head. It is said by some to be the ghost of a Hessian trooper, 
whose head had been carried away by a cannon-ball, in some 
nameless battle during the Revolutionary War, and who is ever 
and anon seen by the coimtry folk, hurrying along in the gloom 
of night, as if on the wings of the wind. His haunts are not 
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confined to the valley, but extend at times to the adjacent roads, 
and especially to the vicinity of a church that is at no great dis- 
tance. Indeed, certain of the most authentic historians of 
those parts, who have been careful in collecting and collating 
the floating facts concerning this specter, allege, that the body 
of the trooper having been buried in the churchyard, the ghost 
rides forth to the scene of battle in nightly quest of his head, 
and that the rushing speed with which he sometimes passes 
along the hollow, like a midnight blast, is owing to his being 
belated, and in a hurry to get back to the churchyard before 
daybreak. i 

Such is the general piuport of this legendary superstition, 
which has furnished materials for many a wild story in that 
region of shadows; and the specter is known at all the coimtry 
firesides, by the name of the Headless Horseman of Sleepy 
Hollow. 

It is remarkable that the visionary propensity I have men- 
tioned is not confined to the native inhabitants of the valley, 
but is imconsciously imbibed by every one who resides there 
for a time. However wide-awake they may have been before 
they entered that sleepy region, they are sure, in a little time, 
to inhale the witching influence of the air, and begin to grow 
imaginative — to dream dreams, and see apparitions. 

I mention this peaceful spot with all possible laud; for it 
is in such little retired Dutch valleys, foimd here and there 
embosomed in the great State of New York, that population, 
manners, and customs remain fiked, while the great torrent of 
migration and improvement, which is making such incessant 
changes in other parts of this restless coimtry, sweeps by them 
imobserved. They are like those little nooks of still water, 
which border a rapid stream, where we may see the straw and 
bubble riding quietly at anchor, or slowly revolving in their 
mimic harbor, imdisturbed by the rush of the passing current. 
Though many years have elapsed since I trod the drowsy shades 
of Sleepy Hollow, yet I question whether I should not still find 
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the same trees and the same families vegetating in its sheltered 
bosom. 

In this by-place of nature there abode, in a remote period of 
American history, that is to say, some thirty years since, a 
worthy wight of the name of Ichabod Crane, who sojourned, or, 
as he expressed it, " tarried," in Sleepy Hollow, for the purpose 
of instructing the children of the vicinity. He was a native of 
Connecticut, a State which supplies the Union with pioneers 
for the mind as well as for the forest, and sends forth yearly its 
legions of frontier woodmen and coimtry schoolmasters. The 
cognomen of Crane was not inapplicable to his person. He 
was tall, but exceedingly lank, with narrow shoulders, long 
arms and legs, hands that dangled a mile out of his sleeves, 
feet that might have served for shovels, and his whole frame 
most loosely himg together. His head was small, and flat at 
top, with huge ears, large green glassy eyes, and a long snipe 
nose, so that it looked like a weathercock perched upon his 
spindle neck, to tell which way the wind blew. To see him 
striding along the profile of a hill on a windy day, with his 
clothes bagging and fluttering about him, one might have mis- 
taken him for the genius of famine descending upon the earth, 
or some scarecrow eloped from a cornfield. 

His school-house was a low building of one large room, rudely 
constructed of logs; the windows partly glazed, and partly 
patched with leaves of copy-books. It was most ingeniously 
secured at vacant hours, by a withe twisted in the handle of the 
door, and stakes set against the window shutters; so that though 
a thief might get in with perfect ease, he would find some embar- 
rassment in getting out; an idea most probably borrowed by 
the architect, Yost Van Houten, from the mystery of an edpot. 
The school-house stood in a rather lonely but pleasant situation, 
just at the foot of a woody hill, with a brook running close by, 
and a formidable birch-tree growing at one end of it. From 
hence the low murmur of his pupils' voices, conning over their 
lessons, might be heard of a drowsy summer's day, like the hum 
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of a beehive; interrupted now and then by the authoritative 
voice of the master, in the tone of menace or command; or, 
peradventure, by the appalling soimd of the birch, as he urged 
some tardy loiterer along the flowery path of knowledge. 
Truth to say, he was a conscientious man, that ever bore in 
mind the golden maxim, "spare the rod and spoil the child." 
Ichabod Crane's scholars certainly were not spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, however, that he was. one of 
those cruel potentates of the school, who joy in the smart of 
their subjects; on the contrary, he administered justice with 
discrimination rather than severity; taking the burden off the 
backs of the weak, and laying it on those of the strong. Your 
mere pimy stripling, that winced at the least flourish of the rod, 
was passed by with indulgence; but the claims of justice were 
satisfied by inflicting a double portion on some little, tough, 
wrong-headed, broad-skirted Dutch lurchin, who sulked and 
swelled and grew dogged and sullen beneath the birch. All 
this he called "doing his duty by their parents;" and he never 
inflicted a chastisement without following it by the assurance, 
so consolatory to the smarting urchin, that "he would remember 
it and thank him for it the longest day he had to live." 

When school hours were over, he was even the companion 
and playmate of the larger boys; and on holiday afternoons 
would convoy some of the smaller ones home, who happened 
to have pretty sisters, or good housewives for mothers, noted 
for the comforts of the cupboard. Indeed, it behooved him to 
keep on good terms with his pupils. The revenue arising from 
his school was small, and would have been scarcely sufficient 
to furnish him with daily bread, for he was a huge feeder, and 
though lank, had the dilating powers of an anaconda; but to 
help out his maintenance, he was, according to cotmtry custom 
in those parts, boarded and lodged at the houses of the farmers 
whose children he instructed. With these he lived successively 
a week at a time, thus going the rounds of the neighborhood, 
with all his worldly effects tied up in a cotton handkerchief. 
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That all this might not be too onerous on the purses of his 
rustic patrons, who are apt to consider the costs of schooling 
a grievous burden, and schoolmasters as mere drones, he had 
various ways of rendering himself both useful and agreeable. 
He assisted the farmers occasionally in the lighter labors of 
their farms; helped to make hay; mended the fences; took 
the horses to water; drove the cows from pasture; and cut 
wood for the winter fire. He laid aside, too, all the dominant 
dignity and absolute sway, with which he lorded it in his little 
empire, the school, and became wonderfully gentle and ingra- 
tiating. He found favor in the eyes of the mothers by petting 
the children, particularly the yoimgest; and like the lion bold, 
which whilome so magnanimously the lamb did hold, he would 
sit with a child on one knee, and rock a cradle with his foot 
for whole hours together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he was the singing-master 
of the neighborhood, and picked up many bright shillings by 
instructing the yoimg folks in psalmody. It was a natter of 
no little vanity to him on Stmdays, to take his station in front 
of the church gallery, with a band of chosen singers; where, 
in his own mind, he completely carried away the palm from the 
parson. Certain it is, his voice resoimded far above all the rest 
of the congregation, and there are peculiar quavers still to be 
heard in that church, and which may even be heard half a mile 
off, quite to the opposite side of the mill-pond, on a still Sunday 
morning, which are said to be legitimately descended from the 
nose of Ichabod Crane. Thus, by divers little makeshifts, in 
that ingenious way which is commonly denominated "by hook 
and by crook," the worthy pedagogue got on tolerably enough, 
and was thought, by all who imderstood nothing of the labor 
of head-work, to have a wonderful easy life of it. 

The schoolmaster is generally a man of some importance in 
the female circle of a rural neighborhood; being considered a 
kind of idle gentleman-like personage, of vastly superior taste 
and accomplishments to the rough country swains, and, indeed, 
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inferior in learning only to the parson. His appearance, there- 
fore, is apt to occasion some little stir at the tea-table of a 
farmhouse, and the addition of a supernumerary dish of cakes 
or sweetmeats, or, peradventure, the parade of a silver tea-pot. 
Our man of letters, therefore, was peculiarly happy in the sndles 
of all the coimtry damsels. How he would figure among them 
in the church-yard between services on Simdays! gathering 
grapes for them from the wild vines that overrun the surroimding 
tree; reciting for their amusement all the epitaphs on the tomb- 
stones; or saimtering, with a whole bevy of them, along the 
banks of the adjacent mill-pond; whUe the more bashful 
coimtry biunpkins himg sheepishly back, envying his superior 
elegance and address. 

From his half itinerant life, also, he was a kind of traveling 
gazette, carrying the whole budget of local gossip from house 
to house; so that his appearance was always greeted with satis- 
faction. He was, moreover, esteemed by the women as a man of 
great erudition, for he had read several books quite through, and 
was a perfect master of Cotton Mather's History of New England 
Witchcraft, in which, by the way, he most firmly and potently 
believed. 

He was, in fact, an odd mixture of small shrewdness and 
simple creduUty. His appetite for the marvelous, and his 
powers of digesting it, were equally extraordinary; and both 
had been increased by his residence in this spell-boimd region. 
No tale was too gross or monstrous for his capacious swallow. 
It was often his delight, after his school was dismissed in the 
afternoon, to stretch himself on the rich bed of clover, border- 
ing the little brook that whimpered by his school-house, and 
there con over old Mather's direful tales, imtil the gathering 
dusk of evening made the printed page a mere mist before his 
eyes. Then, as he wended his way, by swamp and stream 
and awful woodland, to the farmhouse where he happened to 
be quartered, every soimd of nature, at that witching hour, 
fluttered his excited imagination: the moan of the whip-poor- 
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will from the hillside; the brooding cry of the tiree-toad, that 
harbinger of storm; the dreary hooting of the screech-owl; or 
the sudden rustling in the thicket, of birds frightened from their 
roost. The fire-flies, too, which sparkled most vividly in the 
darkest places, now and then startled him, as one of imcommon 
brightness would stream across his path; and if, by chance, a 
huge blockhead of a beetle came winging his blimdering flight 
against him, the poor varlet was ready to give up the ghost, 
with the idea that he was struck with a witch's token. His 
only resource on such occasions, either to drown thought, or 
drive away evil spirits, was to sing psalm times; — and the 
good people of Sleepy Hollow, as they sat by their doors of an 
evening, were often filled with awe, at hearing his nasal melody, 
"in linked sweetness long drawn out," floating from the distant 
hill, or along the dusky road. 

Another of his sources of fearful pleasure was, to pass long 
winter evenings with the old Dutch wives, as they sat spinning 
by the fire, with a row of apples roasting and sputtering along 
the hearth, and listen to their marvelous tales of ghosts, and 
goblins, and haimted fields and haimted brooks, and haimted 
bridges and haunted houses, and particularly of the headless 
horseman, or galloping Hessian of the Hollow, as they some- 
times called him. He would deUght them equally by his anec- 
dotes of witchcraft, and of the direful omens and portentous 
sights and sounds in the air, which prevailed in the earlier 
times of Connecticut; and would frighten them woefully with 
speculations upon comets and shooting stars, and with the 
alarming fact that the world did absolutely turn aroimdy and 
that they were half the time topsy-turvy! 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, while snugly cuddling 
in the chimney comer of a chamber that was all of a ruddy glow 
from the crackling wood fire, and where, of course, no specter 
dared to show its face, it was dearly purchased by the terrors 
of his subsequent walk homewards. What fearful shapes and 
shadows beset his path, anudst the dim and ghastly glare of 
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a snowy night! — With what wistful look did he eye every 
trembling ray of light streaming across the waste fields from 
some distant window! — How often was he appalled by some 
shrub covered with snow, which like a sheeted specter beset his 
very path! — How often did he shrink with curdling awe at the 
sound of his own steps on the frosty crust beneath his feet; and 
dread to look over his shoulder, lest he should behold some 
uncouth being tramping close behind him! — and how often was 
he thrown into complete dismay by some rushing blast, howling 
among the trees, in the idea that it was the galloping Hessian 
on one of his nightly scourings! 

All these, however, were mere terrors of the night, phantoms 
of the mind, that walk in darkness: and though he had seen 
many specters in his time, and been more than once beset by 
Satan in divers shapes, in his lonely perambulations, yet day- 
light put an end to all these evils; and he would have passed a 
pleasant life of it, in despite of the Devil and all his works, if 
his path had not been crossed by a being that causes more per- 
plexity to mortal man, than ghosts, goblins, and the whole 
race of witches put together; and that was — a woman. 

Among the musical disciples who assembled, one evening in 
each week, to receive his instructions in psalmody, was Katrina 
Van Tassel, the daughter and only child of a substantial Dutch 
farmer. She was a blooming lass of fresh eighteen; plump as 
a partridge; ripe and melting and rosy-cheeked as one of her 
father's peaches, and universally famed, not merely for her 
beauty, but her vast expectations. She was withal a little of 
a coquette, as might be perceived even in her dress, which was 
a mixture of ancient and modem fashions, as most suited to set 
off her charms. She wore the ornaments of pure yellow gold, 
which her great-great-grandmother had brought over from 
Saardam; the tempting stomacher of the olden time, and 
withal a provokingly short petticoat, to display the prettiest 
foot and ankle in the coimtry roimd. 

Ichabod Crane had a soft and foolish heart towards the sex; 
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and it is not to be wondered at, that so tempting a morsel soon 
found favor in his eyes, more especially after he had visited her 
in her paternal mansion. Old Baltus Van Tassel was a perfect 
picture of a thriving, contented, liberal-hearted farmer. He 
seldom, it is true, sent either his eyes or his thoughts beyond the 
boimdaries of his own farm; but within these, everything was 
snug, happy, and well-conditioned. He was satisfied with his 
wealth but not proud of it; and piqued himself upon the hearty 
abundance, rather than the style in which he lived. His strong- 
hold was situated on the banks of the Hudson, in one of those 
green, sheltered, fertile nooks, in which the Dutch farmers are 
so fond of nestling. A great elm-tree spread its broad branches 
over it; at the foot of which bubbled up a spring of the softest 
and sweetest water, in a little well, formed in a barrel; and 
then stole sparkling away through the grass, to a neighboring 
brook, that babbled along among alders and dwarf willows. 
Hard by the farmhouse was a vast bam, that might have served 
for a church; every window and crevice of which seemed burst- 
ing forth with the treasures of the farm; the flail was busily 
resoimding within it from morning to night; swallows and mar- 
tins skimmed twittering about the eaves; and rows of pigeons, 
some with one eye turned up, as if watching the weather, some 
with their heads imder their wings, or buried in their bosoms, 
and others, swelling, and cooing, and bowing about their dames, 
were enjoying the sunshine on the roof. Sleek imwiddy porkers 
were grunting in the repose and abimdance of their pens, from 
whence sallied forth, now and then, troops of sucking pigs, as 
if to snujff the air. A stately squadron of snowy geese were 
riding in an adjoining pond, convoying whole fleets of ducks ^ 
regiments of turkeys were gobbling through the farm yard, and 
guinea-fowls fretting about it like ill-tempered housewives, with 
their peevish, discontented cry. Before the bam door stmtted 
the gallant cock, that pattem of a husband, a warrior, and a 
fine gentleman; clapping his burnished wings, and crowing in 
the pride and gladness of his heart — sometimes tearing up the 
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earth with his feet, and then generously calling his ever-hungry 
family of wives and children to enjoy the rich morsel which he 
had discovered. 

The pedagogue's mouth watered, as he looked upon this 
sumptuous promise of luxurious winter fare. In his devouring 
mind's eye, he pictured to himself every roasting pig running 
about, with a pudding in its belly, and an apple in its mouth; 
the pigeons were snugly put to bed in a comfortable pie, and 
tucked in with a coverlet of crust; the geese were swimming 
in their own gravy; and the ducks pairing cozily in dishes, like 
snug married couples, with a decent competency of onion sauce. 
In the porkers he saw carved out the future sleek side of bacon, 
and juicy relishing ham; not a turkey, but he beheld daintily 
trussed up, with its gizzard under its wing, and, peradventure, a 
necklace of savory sausages; and even bright chanticleer him- 
self lay sprawling on his back, in a side dish, with uplifted daws, 
as if craving that quarter which his chivalrous spirit disdained 
to ask while living. 

As the enraptured Ichabod fancied all this, and as he rolled 
his great green eyes over the fat meadow lands, the ridh fields 
of wheat, of rye, of buckwheat, and Indian com, and the or- 
chards burdened with ruddy fruit, which surroimded the warm 
tenement of Van Tassel, his heart yearned after the damsel who 
was to inherit these domains, and his imagination expanded 
with the idea, how they might be readily turned into cash, and 
the money invested in inmiense tracts of wild land, and shingle 
palaces in the wilderness. Nay, his busy fancy already realized 
his hopes, and presented to him the blooming Katrina, with a 
whole family of children moimted on the top of a wagon loaded 
with household tnunpery, with pots and kettles dangling be- 
neath; and he beheld himself bestriding a pacing mare, with 
a Colt at her heels, setting out for Kentucky, Tennessee — or the 
Lord knows where! 

When he entered the house, the conquest of his heart was 
complete. It was one of those spacious farmhouses, with high- 
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ridged, but lowly-sloping roofs, built in the style handed down 
from the first Dutch settlers; the low projecting eaves form- 
ing a piazza along the front, capable of being closed up in bad 
weather. Under this were hung flails, harness, various utensils 
of husbandry, and nets for fishing in the neighboring river. 
Benches were built along the sides for summer use; and a great 
spinning-wheel at one end, and a chum at the other, showed the 
various uses to which this important porch might be devoted. 
From this piazza the wondering Ichabod entered the hall, which 
formed the center of the mansion, and the place of usual resi- 
dence. Here, rows of resplendent pewter, ranged on a long 
dresser, dazzled his eyes. In one comer stood a huge bag of 
wool, ready to be spun; in another, a quantity of linsey-woolsey 
just from the loom; ears of Indian com, and strings of dried 
apples and peaches, hung in gay festoons along the walls, 
mingled with the gaud of red peppers; and a door left ajar, 
gave him a peep into the best parlor, where the claw-footed 
chairs, and dark mahogany tables, shone like mirrors; andirons, 
with their accompanying shovel and tongs, glistened from their 
covert of asparagus tops; mock-oranges and conch shells deco- 
rated the mantelpiece; strings of various colored birds' eggs were 
suspended above it; a great ostrich egg was hung from the cen- 
ter of the room, and a comer cupboard, knowingly left open, 
displayed immense treasures of old silver and well mended 
china. 

From the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon these regions 
of delight, the peace of his mind was at an end, and his only 
study was how to gain the affections of the peerless daughter 
of Van Tassel. In this enterprise, however, he had more real 
difficulties than generally fell to the lot of a, knight-errant of 
yore, who seldom had anything but giants, enchanters, fiery 
dragons, and such like easily conquered adversaries, to contend 
with; and had to make his way merely through gates of iron 
and brass, and walls of adamant to the castle-keep, where the 
lady of his heart was confined, all which he achieved as easily 
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as a man wotild carve his way to the center of a Christinas pie, 
and then the lady gave him her hand as a matter of course. 
Ichabod, on the contrary, had to win his way to the heart of 
a country coquette, beset with a labyrinth of whims and caprices, 
which were forever presenting new difficulties and impediments, 
and he had to encounter a host of fearful adversaries of real 
flesh and blood, the numerous rustic admirers, who beset every 
portal to her heart; keeping a watchful and angry eye upon 
each other, but ready to fly out in the common cause against 
any new competitor. 

Among . these, the most formidable was a burly, roaring, 
ro3rstering blade, of the name of Abraham, or according to the 
Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van Brunt, the hero of the country 
round, which rang with his feats of strength and hardihood. 
He was broad-shouldered and double-jointed, with short curly 
black hair, and a bluff, but not unpleasant countenance, having 
a mingled air of fun and arrogance. From his Herculean frame 
and great powers of limb, he had received the nickname of 
Brom Bones, by which he was universally known. He was 
famed for great knowledge and skill in horsemanship, being as 
dexterous on horseback as a Tartar. He was foremost at all 
races and cock-fights, and with the ascendency which bodily 
strength alwa3rs acquires in rustic life, was the umpire in all 
disputes, setting his hat on one side, and giving his decisions 
with an air and tone that admitted of no gainsay or appeal. 
He was always ready for either a fight or a frolic; had more 
mischief than ill-will in his composition; and with all his over- 
bearing roughness, there was a strong dash of waggish good 
humor at bottom. He had three or four boon companions of 
his own stamp, who regarded him as their model, and at the 
head of whom he scoured the country, attending every scene of 
feud or merriment for miles around. In cold weather, he was 
distinguished by a fur cap, surmounted with a flaimting fox's 
tail; and when the folks at a country gathering descried this 
well-known crest at a distance, whisking about among a squad 
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of hard riders, they alwa3rs stood by for a squall. Sometimes 
his crew would be heard dashing along past the farmhouses at 
midnight, with whoop and halloo, like a troop of Don Cossacks, 
and the old dames, startled out of their sleep, would listen for 
a moment till the hurry-scurry had clattered by, and then 
exclaim, "Ay, there goes Brom Bones and his gang!" The 
neighbors looked upon him with a mixture of awe, admiration, 
and good-will; and when any madcap prank, or rustic brawl 
occurred in the vicinity, alwa3rs shook their heads, and war- 
ranted Brom Bones was at the bottom of it. 

This rantipole hero had for some time singled out the bloom- 
ing Katrina for the object of his imcouth gallantries, and though 
his amorous toyings were something like the gentle caresses and 
endearments of a bear, yet it was whispered that she did not 
altogether discourage his hopes. Certain it is, his advances 
were signals for rival candidates to retire, who felt no inclination 
to cross a lion in his amours; insomuch, that when his horse 
was seen tied to Van Tassel's palings, on a Simday night, a sure 
sign that his master was courting, or, as it is termed, " sparking," 
within, all other suitors passed by in despair, and carried the 
war into other quarters. 

. Such was the formidable rival with whom Ichabod Crane had 
to contend, and considering all things, a stouter man than he 
would have shnmk from the competition, and a wiser man would 
have despaired. He had, however, a happy mixture of plia- 
bility and perseverance in his nature; he was in form and spirit 
like a supple-jack — )delding, but tough; though he bent, he 
never broke; and though he bowed beneath the slightest pres- 
sure, yet, the moment it was away — jerk! — he was as erect, 
and carried his head as high as ever. 

To have taken the field openly against his rival, would have 
been madness; for he was not a man to be thwarted in his 
amours, any more than that stormy lover, Achilles. Ichabod, 
therefore, made his advances in a quiet and gently insinuating 
manner. Under cover of his character of singing-master, he 
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made frequent visits at the fannhouse; not that he had any- 
thing to apprehend from the meddlesome interference of parents, 
which is so often a stumbling-block in the path of lovers. Bait 
Van Tassel was an easy, indulgent soul; he loved his daughter 
better even than his pipe, and like a reasonable man, and an 
excellent father, let her have her way in ever3rtlmig. His notable 
little wife, too, had enough to do to attend to her housekeeping 
and manage the poultry; for, as she sagely observed, ducks and 
geese are foolish things, and must be looked after, but girls can 
take care of themselves. Thus, while the busy dame bustled 
about the house, or plied her spinning-wheel at one end of the 
piazza, honest Bait would sit smoking his evening pipe at the 
other, watching the achievements of a Uttle wooden warrior, 
who, armed with a sword in each hand, was most valiantly 
fighting the wind on the pinnacle of the bam. In the mean 
time, Ichabod would carry on his suit with the daughter by the 
side of the spring under the great elm, or sauntering along 
in the twilight, that hour so favorable to the lover's elo- 
quence. 

I profess not to know how women's hearts are wooed and won. 
To me they have alwa3rs been matters of riddle and admiration. 
Some seem to have but one vulnerable point, or door of access; 
while others have a thousand avenues, and may be captured in 
a thousand different ways. It is a great triumph of skill to 
gain the former, but a still greater proof of generalship to main- 
tain possession of the latter, for a man must battle for his fortress 
at every door and window. He that wins a thousand common 
hearts, is therefore entitled to some renown; but he who keeps 
imdisputed sway over the heart of a coquette, is indeed a hero. 
Certain it is, this was not the case with the redoubtable Brom 
Bones; and from the moment Ichabod Crane made his ad- 
vances, the interests of the former evidently declined: his horse 
was no longer seen tied at the palings on Sunday nights, and a 
deadly feud gradually arose between him and the preceptor 
of Sleepy Hollow. 
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Broniy who had a degree of rough chivahy in his nature, would 
fain have carried matters to open warfare, and settled their 
pretensions to the lady, according to the mode of those most con- 
cise and simple reasoners, the knights-errant of yore — by single 
combat; but Ichabod was too conscious of the superior might 
of his adversary to enter the lists against him; he had overheard 
the boast of Bones, that he would '^ double the schoolmaster up, 
and put him on a shelf;" and he was too wary to give him an 
opportunity. There was something extremely provoking in 
this obstinately pacific system; it left Brom no alternative but 
to draw upon the funds of rustic waggery in his disposition, and 
to play off boorish practical jokes upon his rival. Ichabod be- 
came the object of whimsical persecution to Bones, and his 
gang of rough riders. They harried his hitherto peaceful do- 
mains; smoked out his singing-school, by stopping up the 
chimney; broke into the school-house at night, in spite of its 
formidable fastenings of withe and window stakes, and turned 
ever3rthing topsy-turvy; so that the poor schoolmaster began 
to think all the witches in the country held their meetings there. 
But what was still more annoying, Brom took all opportunities 
of turning him into ridicule in presence of his mistress, and had 
a scoundrel dog whom he taught to whine in the most ludicrous 
manner, and introduced as a rival of Ichabod's, to instruct her 
in psalmody. 

In this way, matters went on for some time, without producing 
any material effect on the relative situations of the contending 
powers. On a fine autumnal afternoon, Ichabod, in a pensive 
mood, sat enthroned on the lofty stool from whence he usually 
watched all the concerns of his literary realm. In his hand he 
swayed a ferule, that scepter of despotic power; the birch of 
justice reposed on three nails, behind the throne, a constant 
terror to evil doers; while on the desk before him might be 
seen sundry contraband articles and prohibited weapons, de- 
tected upon the persons of idle urchins; such as half-mimched 
apples, popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and whole legions of 
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rampant little paper game-cocks. Apparently there had been 
some appalling act of justice recently inflicted, for his scholars 
were all busily intent upon their books, or slyly whispering 
behind them with one eye kept upon the master; and a kind of 
buzzing stillness reigned throughout the school-room. It was 
suddenly interrupted by the appearance of a negro in tow-doth 
jacket and trousers, a round crowned fragment of a hat, like 
the cap of Mercury, and moimted on the back of a ragged, 
wild, half-broken colt, which he managed with a rope by way of 
halter. He came clattering up to the school-door with an in- 
vitation to Ichabod to attend a merry-making, or ''quilting- 
frolic," to be held that evening at Mynheer Van Tassel's; and 
having delivered his message with that air of importance, and 
effort at fine language, which a negro is apt to display on petty 
embassies of the kind, he dashed over the brook, and was seen 
scampering away up the Hollow, full of the importance and 
hurry of his mission. 

All was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet school-room. 
The scholars were hurried through their lessons, without stop- 
ping at trifles; those who were nimble, skipped over half with 
impunity, and those who were tardy, had a smart application 
now and then in the rear, to quicken their speed, or help them 
over a tall word. Books were flung aside, without being put 
away on the shelves; inkstands were overturned, benches 
thrown down, and the whole school was turned loose an hour 
before the usual time; bursting forth like a legion of young 
imps, yelping and racketing about the green, in joy at their 
early emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra half-hour 
at his toilet, brushing and furbishing up his best and indeed 
only suit of rusty black, and arranging his looks by a bit of 
broken looking-glass, that himg up in the school-house. That 
he might make his appearance before his mistress in the true 
style of a cavalier, he borrowed a horse from the farmer with 
whom he was domiciliated, a choleric old Dutchman, of the name 
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of Hans Van Ripper, and thus gallantly mounted, issued forth 
like a knight-errant in quest of adventures. But it is meet 
I should, in the true spirit of romantic story, give some account 
of the looks and equipments of my hero and his steed. The 
animal he bestrode was a broken-down plow-horse, that had out- 
lived almost everything but his viciousness. He was gaunt and 
shagged, with a ewe neck and a head like a hanuner; his rusty 
mane and tail were tangled and knotted with burrs; one eye 
had lost its pupil, and was glaring and spectral, but the other 
had the gleam of a genuine devil in it. Still he must have had 
fire and mettle in his day, if we may judge from his name, 
which was Gimpowder. He had, in fact, been a favorite steed 
of his master's, the choleric Van Ripper, who was a furious 
rider, and had infused, very probably, some of his own spirit 
into the animal; for, old and broken down as he looked, there 
was more of the lurking devil in him than in any yoimg filly in 
the coimtry. 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He rode with 
short stirrups, which brought his knees nearly up to the pommel 
of the saddle; his sharp elbows stuck out like grasshoppers'; 
he carried his whip perpendicularly in his hand, like a scepter, 
and as the horse jogged on, the motion of his arms was not 
unlike the flapping of a pair of wings. A small wool hat rested 
on the top of his nose, for so his scanty strip of forehead might 
be called, and the skirts of his black coat fluttered out almost 
to the horse's tail. Such was the appearance of Ichabod and 
his steed as they shambled out of the gate of Hans Van Ripper, 
and it was altogether such an apparition as is seldom to be met 
with in broad daylight. 

It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day; the sky was dear 
and serene, and nature wore that rich and golden livery which 
we always associate with the idea of abundance. The forests 
had put on their sober brown and yellow, while some trees of 
the tenderer kind had been nipped by the frosts into brilliant 
dyes of orange, purple, and scarlet. Streaming files of wild 
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ducks began to make their appearance high in the air; the bark 
of the squirrel might be heard from the groves of beech and 
hickory-nutSy and the pensive whistle of the quail at intervals 
from the neighboring stubble field. 

The small birds were taking their farewell banquets. In the 
fullness of their revelry, they fluttered, chirping and frolicking, 
from bush to bush, and tree to tree, capricious from the very 
profusion and variety aroimd them. There was the honest 
cockrobin, the favorite game of stripling sportsmen, with its 
loud querulous note; and the twittering blackbirds, flying in 
sable clouds; and the golden-winged woodpecker, with his 
crimson crest, his broad black gorget, and splendid plumage; and 
the cedar-bird, with its red-tipt wings and yellow-tipt tail and its 
little monteiro cap of feathers; and the blue jay, that noisy cox- 
comb, in his gay light blue coat and white underclothes, scream- 
ing, and chattering, nodding, and bobbing, and bowing, and 
pretending to be on good terms with every songster of the grove. 

As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, ever open to 
every symptom of culinary abundance, ranged with delight over 
the treasures of jolly autumn. On all sides he beheld vast stores 
of apples, some hanging in oppressive opulence oa the trees; 
some gathered into baskets and barrels for the market; others 
heaped up in rich piles for the cider-press. Farther on he 
beheld great fields of Indian com, with its golden ears peeping 
from their leafy coverts, and holding out the promise of cakes 
and hasty-pudding; and the yellow pumpkins lying beneath 
them, turning up their fair round bellies to the sun, and giving 
ample prospects of the most luxurious of pies; and anon he 
passed the fragrant buckwheat fields breathmg the odor of the 
beehive, and as he beheld them, soft anticipations stole over 
his mind of dainty slap-jacks, well-buttered, and garnished 
with honey or treacle, by the delicate little dimpled hand of 
Eatrina Van Tassel. 

Thus feeding his mind with many sweet thoughts and " sugared 
suppositions," he journeyed along the sides of a range of hills 
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which look out upon some of the goodliest scenes of the mighty 
Hudson. The sun gradually wheeled his broad disk down in 
the west. The wide bosom of the Tappaan Zee lay motionless 
and glassy, excepting that here and there a gentle undulation 
waved and prolonged the blue shadow of the distant moimtain. 
A few amber clouds floated in the sky, without a breath of air 
to move them. The horizon was of a fine golden tint, changing 
gradually into a pure apple-green, and from that into the deep 
blue of the mid-heaven. A slanting ray lingered on the woody 
crests of the precipices that overhimg some parts of the river, 
giving greater depth to the dark gray and purple of their rocky 
sides. A sloop was loitering in the distance, dropping slowly 
down with the tide, her sail hanging uselessly against the mast; 
and as the reflection of the sky gleamed along the still water, 
it seemed as if the vessel was suspended in the air. 

It was toward evening that Ichabod arrived at the castle of 
the Heer Van Tassel, which he foimd thronged with the pride 
and flower of the adjacent country, — old farmers, a spare 
leathern-faced race, in homespun coats and breeches, blue 
stockings, huge shoes, and magnificent pewter buckles; their 
brisk, withered little dames, in close crimped caps, long-waisted 
gowns, homespun petticoats, with scissors and pin-cushions, and 
gay calico pockets, hanging on the outside; buxom lasses, al- 
most as antiquated as their mothers, excepting where a straw 
hat, a fine ribbon, or perhaps a white frock, gave symptoms of 
city innovations; the sons, in short square-skirted coats, with 
rows of stupendous brass buttons, and their hair generally 
queued in the fashion of the times, especially if they could pro- 
cure an eelskin for the purpose, it being esteemed throughout 
the country, as a potent nourisher and strengthener of the 
hair. 

Brom Bones, however, was the hero of the scene, having come 
to the gathering on his favorite steed. Daredevil, a creature, 
like himself, full of mettle and mischief, and which no one but 
hunself could manage. He was in fact, noted for preferring 
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vicious animals, given to all kinds of tricks which kept the 
rider in constant risk of his neck, for he held a tractable well- 
broken horse as unworthy of a lad of spirit. 

Fain would I pause to dwell upon the world of charms that 
burst upon the enraptured gaze of my hero, as he entered the 
state parlor of Van TassePs mansion. Not those of the bevy 
of buxom lasses, with their luxurious display of red and white; 
but the ample charms of a genuine Dutch coimtry tea-table, in 
the sumptuous time of autumn. Such heaped-up platters of 
cakes of various and almost indescribable kinds, known only 
to experienced Dutch housewives! There was the doughty 
dough-nut, the tender olykoek, and the crisp and crumbling 
cruller; sweet cakes and short cakes, ginger cakes and honey 
cakes, and the whole family of cakes. And then there were 
apple pies, and peach pies, and pumpkin pies; besides slices of 
ham and smoked beef; and moreover delectable dishes of pre- 
served plums, and peaches, and pears, and quinces; not to men- 
tion broiled shad and roasted chickens; together with bowls 
of milk and cream, all mingled higgledy-piggledy, pretty much 
as I have enumerated them, with the motherly tea-pot sending 
up its clouds of vapor from the midst — Heaven bless the mark! 
I want breath and time to discuss this banquet as it deserves, 
and am too eager to get on with my story. Happily, Ichabod 
Crane was not in so great a hurry as his historian, but did ample 
justice to every dainty. 

He was a kind and thankful creature, whose heart dilated in 
proportion as his skin was filled with good cheer and whose 
spirits rose with eating, as some men's do with drink. He 
could not help, too, rolling his large eyes round him as he ate, 
and chuckling with the possibility that he might one day be 
lord of all this scene of almost unimaginable luxury and splendor. 
Then, he thought, how soon he'd turn his back upon the old 
school-house; snap his fingers in the face of Hans Van Ripper, 
and every other niggardly patron, and kick any itinerant peda- 
gogue out of doors that should dare to call him comrade! 
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Old Baltus Van Tassel moved about among his guests with 
a face dilated with content and good-humor, roimd and jolly 
as the harvest moon. His hospitable attentions were brief, 
but expressive, being confined to a shake of the hand, a slap 
on the shoulder, a loud laugh, and a pressing invitation to ''fall 
to, and help themselves." 

And now the sound of the music from the common room, or 
hall, summoned to the dance. The musician was an old gray- 
headed negro, who had been the itinerant orchestra of the 
neighborhood for more than half a century. His instnmient 
was as old and battered as himself. The greater part of the 
time he scraped away on two or three strings, accompanying 
every movement of the bow with a motion of the head; bowing 
almost to the ground, and stamping with his foot, whenever a 
fresh couple were to start. 

Ichabod prided himself upon his dancing as much as upon his 
vocal powers. Not a limb, not a fiber about him was idle; 
and to have seen his loosely himg frame in full motion, and 
clattering about the room, you would have thought St. Vitus 
himself, that blessed patron of the dance, was figuring before 
you in person. He was the admiration of all the negroes; who, 
having gathered, of all ages and sizes, from the farm and the 
neighborhood, stood forming a pyramid of shining black faces 
at every door and window; gazing with delight at the scene; 
rolling their white eyeballs, and showing grinning rows of ivory 
from ear to ear. How could the flogger of urchins be otherwise 
than animated and joyous? the lady of his heart was his partner 
in the dance, and smiling graciously in reply to all his amorous 
oglings; while Brom Bones, sorely smitten with love and jealousy, 
sat brooding by himself in one comer. 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was attracted to a 
knot of the sager folks, who, with Old Van Tassel, sat smoking 
at one end of the piazza, gossiping over former times, and drawl- 
ing out long stories about the war. 

This neighborhood, at the time of which I am speaking, was 
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one of those highly favored places which abound with chronicle 
and great men. The British and American line had run near 
it during the war; it had, therefore, been the scene of marauding, 
and infested with refugees, cowboys, and all kinds of border 
chivalry. Just sufficient time had elapsed to enable each story- 
teller to dress up his tale with a Uttle becoming fiction, and, in 
the indistinctness of his recollection, to make himself the hero 
of every exploit. 

There was the story of Doffue Martling, a large blue-bearded 
Dutchman, who had nearly taken a British frigate with an old 
iron nine-pounder from a mud breast-work, only that his gun 
burst at the sixth discharge. And there was an old gentleman 
who shall be nameless, being too rich a mynheer to be lightly 
mentioned, who, in the battle of Whiteplains, being an excellent 
master of defense, parried a musket-ball with a small-sword, 
insomuch that he absolutely felt it whiz round the blade, and 
glance off at the hilt; in proof of which he was ready at any 
time to show the sword, with the hilt a little bent. There 
were several more that had been equally great in the field, not 
one of whom but was persuaded that he had a considerable 
hand in bringing the war to a happy termination. 

But all these were nothing to the tales of ghosts and appari- 
tions that succeeded. The neighborhood is rich in legendary 
treasures of the kind. Local tales and superstitions thrive best 
in these sheltered, long-settled retreats; but are trampled under 
foot by the shifting throng that forms the population of most 
of our coimtry places. Besides, there is no encouragement for 
ghosts in most of our villages, for they have scarcely had time 
to finish their first nap, and turn themselves in their graves, 
before their surviving friends have traveled away from the 
neighborhood; so that when they turn out at night to walk 
their rounds, they have no acquaintance left to caU upon. 
This is perhaps the reason why we so seldom hear of ghosts 
except in our long-established Dutch communities. 

The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence of super- 
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natural stories in these parts, was doubtless owing to the vicinity 
of Sleepy Hollow. There was a contagion in the very air that 
blew from that haunted region; it breathed forth an atmos- 
phere of dreams and fancies infecting all the land. Several of 
the Sleepy Hollow people were present at Van Tassel's, and, as 
usual, were doUng out their wild and wonderful legends. Many 
dismal tales were told about fimeral trains, and mourning cries 
and wailings heard and seen about the great tree where the 
unfortunate Major Andr6 was taken, and which stood in the 
neighborhood. Some mention was made also of the woman in 
white, that haimted the dark glen at Raven Rock, and was 
often heard to shriek on winter nights before a storm, having 
perished there in the snow. The chief part of the stories, how- 
ever, turned upon the favorite specter of Sleepy Hollow, the 
headless horseman, who had been heard several times of late, 
pyatrolling the coimtry ; and, it is said, tethered his horse nightly 
among the graves in the churchyard. 

The sequestered situation of this church seems always to 
have made it a favorite haimt of troubled spirits. It stands on 
a knoll, surroimded by locust-trees and lofty elms, from among 
which its decent, whitewashed walls shine modestly forth, like 
Christian purity, beaming through the shades of retirement. 
A gentle slope descends from it to a silver sheet of water, bor- 
dered by high trees, between which, peeps may be caught at 
the blue hills of the Hudson. To look upon its grass-grown 
yard, where the simbeams seem to sleep so quietly, one would 
think that there at least the dead might rest in peace. On one 
side of the church extends a wide woody dell, along which raves 
a large brook among broken rocks and tnmks of fallen trees. 
Over a deep black part of the stream, not far from the church, 
was formerly thrown a wooden bridge; the road that led to it, 
and the bridge itself, were thickly shaded by overhanging trees, 
which cast a gloom about it, even in the daytime; but occa- 
sioned a fearful darkness at night. Such was one of the favorite 
haunts of the headless horseman, and the place where he was 
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most frequently encountered. The tale was told of old Brouwer, 
a most heretical disbeliever in ghosts, how he met the horseman 
returning from his foray into Sleepy Hollow, and was obliged 
to get up behind him; how they galloped over bush and brake, 
over hill and swamp, until they reached the bridge; when the 
horseman suddenly turned into a skeleton, threw old Brouwer 
into the brook, and sprang away over the tree tops with a dap 
of thunder. 

This story was immediately matched by a thrice marvelous 
adventure of Brom Bones, who made light of the galloping 
Hessian as an arrant jockey. He affirmed that, on returning 
one night from the neighboring village of Sing-Sing, he had 
been overtaken by this midnight trooper; that he had offered 
to race with him for a bowl of punch, and should have won it 
too, for Daredevil beat the goblin horse all hollow, but just as 
they came to the church bridge, the Hessian bolted, and vanished 
in a flash of fire. 

All these tales, told in that drowsy imdertone with which 
men talk in the dark, the countenances of the listeners only 
now and then receiving a casual gleam from the glare of a pipe, 
sank deep in the mind of Ichabod. He repaid them in kind 
with large extracts from his invaluable author. Cotton Mather, 
and added many marvelous events that had taken place in his 
native State of Connecticut, and fearful sights which he had 
seen in his nightly walks about Sleepy Hollow. 

The revel now gradually broke up. The old farmers gathered 
together their families in their wagons, and were heard for some 
time rattling along the hollow roads, and over the distant hills. 
Some of the damsels moimted on pillions behind their favorite 
swains, and their light-hearted laughter, mingling with the 
clatter of hoofs, echoed along the silent woodlands, sounding 
fainter and fainter, imtil they gradually died away — and the 
late scene of noise and frolic was all silent and deserted. Icha- 
bod only lingered behind, according to the custom of country 
lovers, to have a t6te-i-t6te with the heiress; fully convinced 
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that he was now on the high road to success. What passed at 
this interview I will not pretend to say, for in fact I do not know. 
Something, however, I fear me, must have gone wrong, for he 
certainly salUed forth, after no very great interval, with an air 
quite desolate and chapf alien — Oh, these women ! these women ! 
Could that girl have been playing off any of her coquettish 
tricks? — Was her encouragement of the poor pedagogue all a 
mere sham to secure her conquest of his rival? — Heaven only 
knows, not I! — Let it suffice to say, Ichabod stole forth with 
the air of one who had been sacking a hen-roost, rather than 
a fair lady's heart. Without looking to the right or left to no- 
tice the scene of rural wealth, on which he had so often gloated, 
he went straight to the stable, and with several hearty cuffs 
and kicks, roused his steed most imcourteously from the com- 
fortable quarters in which he was soimdly sleeping, dreaming of 
mountains of com and oats, and whole valleys of timothy and 
clover. 

It was the very witching time of night that Ichabod, heavy- 
hearted and crestfallen, pursued his travel homewards, along 
the sides of the lofty hills which rise above Tarry Town, and 
which he had traversed so cheerily in the afternoon. The hour 
was as dismal as himself. Far below him the Tappaan Zee 
spread its dusky and indistinct waste of waters, with here and 
there the tall mast of a sloop, riding quietly at anchor under 
the land. In the dead hush of midnight, he could even hear 
the barking of the watch-dog from the opposite shore of the 
Hudson; but it was so vague and faint as only to give an idea 
of his distance from this faithful companion of man. Now 
and then, too, the long-drawn crowing of a cock, accidentally 
awakened, would sound far, far off, from some farmhouse away 
among the hills — but it was like a dreaming sound in his ear. 
No sign of life occurred near him, but occasionally the melan- 
choly chirp of a cricket, or perhaps the guttural twang of a bull- 
frog from a neighboring marsh, as if sleeping uncomfortably, 
and turning suddenly in his bed. 
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All the stories of ghosts and goblms that he had heard in the 
afternoon, now came crowdmg upon his recollection. The 
night grew darker and darker; the stars seemed to sink deeper 
in the sky, and driving clouds occasionally hid them from his 
sight. He had never felt so lonely and dismal. He was, more- 
over, approaching the very place where many of the scenes 
of the ghost stories had been laid. In the center of the road 
stood an enormous tulip-tree, which towered like a giant above 
all the other trees of the neighborhood, and formed a kind of 
landmark. Its limbs were gnarled and fantastic, large enough 
to form tnmks for ordinary trees, twisting down almost to the 
earth, and rising again into the air. It was connected with the 
tragical story of the unfortunate Andr^, who had been taken 
prisoner hard by; and was universally known by the name of 
Major Andre's tree. The common people regarded it with a 
mixture of respect and superstition, partly out of sjmipathy 
for the fate of its ill-starred namesake, and partly from the tales 
of strange sights, and doleful lamentations, told concerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began to whistle; 
he thought his whistle was answered: it was but a blast sweep- 
ing sharply through the dry branches. As he approached a 
little nearer, he thought he saw something white, hanging in 
the midst of the tree: he paused, and ceased whistling; but 
on looking more narrowly, perceived that it was a place where 
the tree had been scathed by lightning, and white wood laid 
bare. Suddenly he heard a groan — his teeth chattered, and 
his knees smote against the saddle: it was but the rubbing of 
one huge bough upon another, as they swayed about by the 
breeze. He passed the tree in safety, but new perils lay before 
him. 

About two hundred yards from the tree, a small brook crossed 
the road, and ran into a marshy and thickly-wooded glen, 
known by the name of Wiley's Swamp. A few rough logs, laid 
side by side, served for a bridge over this stream. On that 
side of the road where the brook entered the wood, a group of 
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oaks and chestnuts, matted thick with wild grape-vines, threw 
a cavernous gloom over it. To pass this bridge, was the severest 
trial. It was at this identical spot that the unfortunate Andre 
was captured, and under the covert of these chestnuts and vines 
were the sturdy yeomen concealed who surprised him. This has 
ever since been considered a haunted stream, and fearful are 
the feehngs of a schoolboy who has to pass it alone after dark. 
As he approached the stream, his heart began to thimip; he 
j simmioned up, however, all his resolution, gave his horse half 
I a score of kicks in the ribs, and attempted to dash briskly across 
the bridge; but instead of starting forward, the perverse old 
animal made a lateral movement, and ran broadside against 
the fence. Ichabod, whose fears increased with the delay, jerked 
the reins on the other side, and kicked lustily with the contrary 
foot: it was all in vain; his steed started, it is true, but it was 
only to plunge to the opposite side of the road into a thicket of 
brambles and alder-bushes. The schoolmaster now bestowed 
both whip and heel upon the starvehng ribs of old Gunpowder, 
who dashed forwards, snuffling and snorting, but came to a 
stand just by the bridge, with a suddenness that had nearly 
sent his rider sprawling over his head. Just at this moment 
a plashy tramp by the side of the bridge caught the sensitive 
ear of Ichabod. In the dark shadow of the grove, on the margin 
of the brook, he beheld something huge, misshapen, black, and 
towering. It stirred not, but seemed gathered up in the gloom, 
like some gigantic monster ready to spring upon the traveler. 
The hair of the afirighted pedagogue rose upon his head with 
terror. What was to be done? To turn and fly was now too 
late; and besides, what chance was there of escaping ghost 
or goblin, if such it was, which could ride upon the wings of 
the wind? Smnmoning up, therefore, a show of courage, he 
demanded in stammering accents — "Who are you?" He re- 
ceived no reply. He repeated his demand in a still more agi- 
tated voice. Still there was no answer. Once more he cudgeled 
the sides of the inflexible Gunpowder, and shutting his eyes, 
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broke forth with involuntary fervor into a psahn tune. Just 
then the shadowy object of alarm put itself in motion, and with 
a scramble and a bound, stood at once in the middle of the road. 

Though the night was dark and dismal, yet the form of the 
unknown might now in some degree be ascertained. He ap- 
peared to be a horseman of large dimensions, and mounted on 
a black horse of powerful frame. He made no offer of molesta- 
tion or sociability, but kept aloof on one side of the road, jog- 
ging along on the blind side of old Gunpowder, who had now 
got over his fright and waywardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange midnight com- 
panion, and bethought himself of the adventure of BrcHn Bones 
with the galloping Hessian, now quickened his steed, in hopes 
of leaving him behind. The stranger, however, quickened his 
horse to an equal pace. Ichabod pulled up, and fell into a walk, 
thinking to lag behind — the other did the same. His heart 
began to sink within him; he endeavored to resimie his psalm 
tune, but his parched tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, 
and he could not utter a stave. There was something in the 
moody and dogged silence of this pertinacious companion, that 
was mysterious and appalling. It was soon fearfully accounted 
for. On mounting a rising ground, which brought the figure 
of his fellow-traveler in relief against the sky, gigantic in height, 
and muffled in a cloak, Ichabod was horror-struck, on per- 
ceiving that he was headless! but his horror was still more in- 
creased, on observing that the head, which should have rested 
on his shoulders, was carried before him on the pommel of his 
saddle! His terror rose to desperation; he rained a shower of 
kicks and blows upon Gunpowder, hoping, by a sudden move- 
ment, to give his companion the slip — but the specter started 
full jiunp with him. Away, then, they dashed through thick 
and thin; stones fl3dng and sparks flashing at every boimd. 
Ichabod's flimsy garments fluttered in the air, as he stretched 
his long lank body away over the horse's head, in the eagerness 
of his flight. 
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They had now reached the road which turns off to Sleepy 
Hollow; but Gunpowder, who seemed possessed with a demon, 
instead of keeping up it, made an opposite turn and plunged 
headlong down hill to the left. This road leads through a sandy 
hollow, shaded by trees for about a quarter of a mile, where it 
crosses the bridge famous in goblin story; and just beyond swells 
the green knoll on which stands the whitewashed church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given his unskillful ridjBr an 
apparent advantage in the chase; but just as he had got half- 
way through the hollow, the girths of the saddle gave way, and 
he felt it slipping from under him. He seized it by the pommel, 
and endeavored to hold it firm, but in vain; and had just time 
to save himself by clasping old Gunpowder round the neck, 
when the saddle fell to the earth, and he heard it trampled under 
foot by his pursuer. For a moment the terror of Hans Van 
Ripper's wrath passed across his mind — for it was his Sunday 
saddle; but this was no time for petty fears; the goblin was 
hard on his haimches; and (unskillful rider that he was!) he 
had much ado to maintain his seat; sometimes slipping on one 
side, sometimes on another, and sometimes jolted on the high 
ridge of his horse's backbone, with a violence that he verily 
feared would cleave him asunder. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with the hopes that 
the church bridge was at hand. The wavering reflection of 
a silver star in the bosom of the brook told him that he was not 
mistaken. He saw the walls of the church dimly glaring under 
the trees beyond. He recollected the place where Brom Bones' 
ghostly competitor had disappeared. "K I can but reach that 
bridge," thought Ichabod, "I am safe." Just then he heard 
the black steed panting and blowing close behind him; he even 
fancied that he felt his hot breath. Another convulsive kick in 
the ribs, and old Gunpowder sprang upon the bridge; he 
thimdered over the resounding planks; he gained the opposite 
side, and now Ichabod cast a look behind to see if his pursuer 
should vanish, according to rule, in a flash of fire and brimstone. 
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Just then he saw the goblin rising in his stirrups, and in the very 
act of hurling his head at him. Ichabod endeavored to dodge 
the horrible missile, but too late. It encountered his cranium 
with a tremendous crash — he was timibled headlong into the 
dust, and Gunpowder, the black steed, and the goblin rider, 
passed by like a whirlwind. 

The next morning the old horse was found without his saddle, 
and with the bridle imder his feet, soberly cropping the grass 
at his master's gate. Ichabod did not make his appearance at 
breakfast; dinner-hour came, but no Ichabod. The boys as- 
sembled at the school-house, and strolled idly about the banks 
of the brook; but no schoolmaster. Hans Van Ripper now 
began to feel some imeasiness about the fate of poor Ichabod, 
and his saddle. An inquiry was set on foot, and after diligent 
investigation they came upon his traces. In one part of the road 
leading to the church, was found the saddle, trampled in the 
dirt; the tracks of horses' hoofs deeply dented in the road, and 
evidently at furious speed, were traced to the bridge, beyond 
which, on the bank of a broad part of the brook, where the 
water ran deep and black, was found the hat of the unfortunate 
Ichabod, and close beside it a shattered pimipkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body of the schoolmaster 
was not to be discovered. Hans Van Ripper, as executor of his 
estate, examined the bundle which contained all his worldly 
effects. They consisted of two shirts and a half; two stocks 
for the neck; a pair or two of worsted stockings, an old pair of 
corduroy small-clothes; a rusty razor; a book of psalm tunes 
full of dogs' ears; and a broken pitch-pipe. As to the books 
and furniture of the school-house, they belonged to the com- 
munity, excepting Cotton Mather's History of Witchcraft, a 
New England Almanac, and a book of dreams and fortime- 
telling; in which last was a sheet of foolscap much scribbled 
and blotted, by several fruitless attempts to make a copy of 
verses in honor of the heiress of Van Tassel. These magic books 
and the poetic scrawl were forthwith consigned to the flames by 
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Hans Van Ripper; who, from that time forward, determined 
to send his children no more to school; observing that he 
never knew any good come of this same reading and writing. 
Whatever money the schoolmaster possessed, and he had re- 
ceived his quarter's pay but a day or two before, he must have 
had about his person at the time of his disappearance. 

The mysterious event caused much speculation at the church 
on the following Sunday. Knots of gazers and gossips were 
collected in the churchyard, at the bridge, and at the spot 
where the hat and pvmipkin had been found. The stories of 
Brouwer, of Bones, and a whole budget of others, were called 
to mind; and when they had diligently considered them all, 
and compared them with the symptoms of the present case, 
they shook their heads, and came to the conclusion, that Icha- 
bod had been carried ofi by the galloping Hessian. As he was 
a bachelor, and in nobody's debt, nobody troubled his head any 
more about him; the school was removed to a different quarter 
of the Hollow, and another pedagogue reigned in his stead. 

It is true, an old farmer, who had been down to New York on 
a visit several years after, and from whom this account of the 
ghostly adventure was received, brought home the inteUigence 
that Ichabod Crane was still aUve; that he had left the neigh- 
borhood partly through fear of the goblin and Hans Van Ripper, 
and partly in mortification at having been suddenly dismissed 
by the heiress; that he had changed his quarters to a distant 
part of the country; had kept school and studied law at the 
same time; had been admitted to the bar; turned poUtician; 
electioneered; written for the newspapers; and finally, had 
been made a Justice of the Ten Pound Court. Brom Bones, 
too, who, shortly after his rival's disappearance, conducted the 
blooming Katrina in triumph to the altar, was observed to look 
exceedingly knowing whenever the story of Ichabod was re- 
lated, and always burst into a hearty laugh at the mention of 
the pumpkin; which led some to suspect that he knew more 
about the matter than he chose to tell. 
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The old country wives, however, who are the best judges of 
these matters, maintam to this day, that Ichabod was spirited 
away by supernatural means; and it is a favorite story often 
told about the neighborhood round the winter evening fire. 
The bridge became more than ever an object of superstitious 
awe; and that may be the reason why the road has been altered 
of late years, so as to approach the church by the border of 
the mill-pond. The school-house being deserted, soon fell to 
decay, and was reported to be haunted by the ghost of the 
unfortunate pedagogue; and the plow-boy, loitering homeward 
of a still simmier evening, has often fancied his voice at a dis- 
tance, chanting a melancholy psalm time among the tranquil 
soUtudes of Sleepy Hollow. 

Postscript 
found in the handwriting of mr. knickerbocker 

The preceding Tale is given, almost in the precise words 
in which I heard it related at a Corporation meeting of the 
ancient city of the Manhattoes, at which were present many 
of its siagest and most illustrious burghers. The narrator was 
a pleasant, shabby, gentlemanly old fellow in pepper-and-salt 
clothes, with a sadly himiorous face; and one whom I strcmgly 
suspected of being poor, — he made such eflForts to be entertain- 
ing. When his story was concluded there was much laughter 
and approbation, particularly from two or three deputy alder- 
men, who had been asleep the greater part of the time. There 
was, however, one tall, dry-looking old gentleman, with beetling 
eyebrows, who maintained a grave and rather severe face 
throughout; now and then folding his arms, inclining his head, 
and looking down upon the floor, as if turning a doubt over in 
his mind. He was one of your wary men, who never laugh 
but upon good grounds — when they have reason and the law 
on their side. When the mirth of the rest of the company had 
subsided, and silence was restored, he leaned one arm on the 
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elbow of his chair, and sticking the other aJdmbo, demanded, 
with a slight but exceedingly sage motion of the head, and 
contraction of the brow, what was the moral of the story, and 
what it went to prove. 

The story-teller, who was just putting a glass of wine to his 
lips, as a refreshment after his toils, paused for a moment, 
looked at his inquirer with an air of infinite deference, and 
lowering the glass slowly to the table, observed that the story 
was intended most logically to prove: — 

"That there is no situation in life but has its advantages 
and pleasures — provided we will but take a joke as we find it: 

"That, therefore, he that runs races with goblin troopers, is 
likely to have rough riding of it: 

"Ergo, for a country schoolmaster to be refused the hand of 
a Dutch heiress, is a certain step to high preferment in the 
state." 

The cautious old gentleman knit his brows tenfold closer after 
this explanation, being sorely puzzled by the ratiocination of the 
syllogism; while, methought, the one in pepper-and-salt eyed 
him with something of a triimiphant leer. At length he ob- 
served, that all this was very well, but still he thought the 
story a little on the extravagant — there were one or two 
points on which he had his doubts: 

"Faith, sir," replied the story-teller, "as to that matter, I 
don't beUeve one-half of it myself." 

D. K, 

FEB 6 1917 
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